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WHERE THE SUH (LICHT) HEVER SETS.” 

VISIT OF THE INDIAN CORONATION CONTINGENT 
TO PORT SUNLIGHT. < 

To those members of the Indian Army who have been privileged 
to visit England, the memory of the reception which they received 
by all classes in the Mother Country will never fade. Wherever they 
went there was an enthusiastic welcome. But nowhere was the wel¬ 
come more cordial thaw at Port Sunlight, the village which is known 
all over the world ag the home of Sunlight Soap. Messrs- Lever 
Brothers took advantage of the visit paid by our brothers to Liverpool, 
and invited them to view their works and village. The invitation ws 
accepted, and On Monday, 28th July, the entire contingent, under 
the command of Lieut.-Col. Dawson, travelled by special steamer 
front Liverpool to New Ferry, where they were met by the Port Sun 
light Silver Prize Band, and escorted to Port Sunlight, about a mile 
and-a-half away, through gaily decked streets lined with cheering crowds 
of people. Flags and banners were displayed at every point, and the 
day being gloriously fine, the scene was most enchanting. As the 
stalwart soldiers marched along, many complimentary remarks were 
heard, and thu .mpression they created was highly flattering. Mr. 
W. H. Lever, the Chairman and Founder of the Company, received 
the Contingent at the door of the offices, and each detachment was 
guided through the works by an official. The reserve so noticeable 
in the Indian soldiery was somewhat broker^, down, as wonder after 
wonder was viewed; and many expressions of delight and astonish¬ 
ment passed from man to man as they visited the various depart¬ 
ments. After leaving the works, the detachments were re-formed, 
and entered Hulme Hall—a large and handsome dining room for 
the work girls—where the officers and men were entertained with 
light refreshments, fruit, cigars, cigarettes, etc. Before leaving the 
hall each man was presented with a book containing views of the 
Village and Works, describing in detail many points of interest to the 
visitor, and also a cardbox containing sample tablets of Sunlight Soap, 
Mch box bearing labels in the seven principal Indian languages. 

^ men were charmed with their visit, and those who could speak a 
• English expressed their regret that they had only been able to 
■such a short time. To the villagers the sight of a body of men 
splendid physique and attired in such varied uni/orms. was 
tional, and the distinctly polite, gentlemanly manner of all the 
impressed everyone. There was at no time the slightest 
ice of rushing or crowding. Everything was done in the 
derly style, and where favours were conferred the soldiers were 
„ in their thanks. On the other hand, our Indian brothers 
* back to their countrymen and to their loved ones in India 
. t stories of their visit to Port Sunlight, and a tangible gift with 
and easily read descriptions of the uses of that Sunlight Soap 
ich they have often heard, which has made the pretty village on 
Mersey possible and famous. 
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No. 237—JULY *904 . 

Art. I.—NOTICES OF EMINENT JUDGES OF THE HIGH 

COURT. 

CHAPTER VI. 

A FTER the terrible storm of the Sepoy Mutiny, which 
had shaken India to its very foundations, was completely 
qtu/ded and peace restored to the country, it was deemed 
advisable to make a radical change in the old regime. Accord¬ 
ingly, the rule of th««^pnourable East India Company, which 
had just then completed its centenary,* was put an end to 
and the Crown took upon itself the direct government of the 
country. Opinions, however, differ as to whether this was a 
move in the right direction ; but the fact is undeniable that 
the. Company’s rule had proved a remarkable success. The 
old Company, to use the eloquent wordsf of Mr. 
Walter Scott Seton-Karr, “had found India in disorder, and 
had left it by God’s providence a land of peace and-prosperity 
and progress. ” But though the change was not urgently 
called for, it was ushered in by a noble and grand Proclama¬ 
tion which has been justly styled the Magna Charta of India. 
By it hopes were held out that the country would be governed 
.nd public offices bestowed without distinction of creed, 
colour, or caste. One very notable effect of the change was 
that the Sadar Courts which had all along existed side by side 
with the Supreme Court “ as the Company’s Courts, ” ceased 
to possess that character. They ipso facto became Crown’s 
Courts, only that they were not actually established by Royal 

* The rule of the East India Company ceased on the 2nd of August, l 8 $ 8 , 
although it was not till the 1st of November that the Queen’s Proclamation announc¬ 
ing that fact was issued in India by Lord Canning. {See Lady Login’s Sir John 
I.cgin and Duleep Singh , p. 441). 

t Vide his speech at the Haileybury Dinner, 20th May, 1890. 
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Charter. In this state of things it was thought desirable to 
amalgamate them with the Supreme Court. This union was 
solemnly made under a Statute, aVid the composite Court thus 
formed was given the name of High Court. As to the wisdom 
of the fusion of these Superior Courts, the very highest in thu 
land, there could be no doubt. It was the fusion of law anti 
equity, the object of which was to make them help each othci 
in the matter of the administration of justice. In this respect 
India appears to have gone far ahead of England in the march 
of progress ; for it was not till more than a decade after, that 
similar amalgamation took place in the latter country. 
This much longed-for union was effected by that great 
measure of legal reform, the Judicature Act. By that epoch¬ 
marking Act,* the- Courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench. 
Common Pleas and Exchequer, and the Courts of Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty were all merged, as it were, in one 
Court, called Her Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature. 
Till then, “ what, ” to use Lord Hale’s language, “ God had 
joined together, Man had put asunder”; and the sundering 
was so very wide that even Judges like Lord Eldon believed 
the separation to be part of the eternal fitness of things. This 
anomaly which was something worse than tyranny in legal 
procedure continued for a very long time until the happy idea 
struck the great Lord Chancellor, Selborne, of bringing about 
a re-union. This judicial union was celebrated with “ pomp 
and circumstance,” and, as a poet would have said, “ all went 
merry as a marriage-bell.” The opening of the Supreme 
Court of Justice was a grand affair. The Queen herself with 
the flower of her realm graced the occasion with her august 
presence, and the addressf which Lord Selborne delivered 
at the grand assemblage was certainly a masterpiece of the 
oratorical art. Now, Common Law and Chancery are no longer, 
in King James’ quaint language, “ crossing and cuffing one 
another,” but are like help-mates co-operating to one and 
the same end. Thus the , state of things which God had 
designed had been restored in its primitive purity after a long 
and painful separation.^ 


* Vick Stftt. 36 and 37, Viet. c. 66, s. 4. 
t See Law Reports for 1882. 
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The Supreme Court in England consists of two permanent 
divisions, called the High Court of Justice and the Court of 
Appeal,* which a are quite analogous to the original and 
appellate sides of the High Court here. True it is, the 
division of labour still remains, special subjects being dealt 
with by particular branches of the High Court; but—and this 
is* the essence of the reform—the principles upon which justice 
is administered in all the branches are nqvv the same. The 
High Court of Justice in England is a Superior Court of 
Record, and it has had transferred to it the jurisdiction of all 
the-above-mentioned Courts, and also of the Court of Common 
Pleas at Lancaster and the Court of Pleas at Durham. The 
London Court of Bankruptcy was united and consolidated 
with the Supreme Court of»Judicature; and its jurisdiction 
transferred to the High Court of Justice by the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1883. The Court of Appeal is also a Court of Record. 
The Appellate Jurisdiction of the House of Lords is now gov¬ 
erned by the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, iS75.f Thus, as 
things now stand, India and England agree materially in the 
organization of the courts of the last resort. Formerly, the 
guiding principle \va<? separation ; now, for a series of years 
it has been union, and as such it seems to have taken deep 
and firm root. 

In view of the relative importance of the old Supreme 
Court as compared with the Sadar Diwani Adalat, its Chief was 
made the Chief of the new Court. Thus, Sir Barnes Peacock, 
who was the last Chief Justice of that Court, was appointed the 
first Chief Justice of the High Court, just as in the Supreme 
Executive Department, Lord Canning, who was the last Gover¬ 
nor General under the Company’s rule, became the first Viceroy 
under the Crown. The Puisnes of the late Supreme Court and 
the Senior Judge and other Judges of the late Sadar Courts, 
became the Puisnes of the new Court, the judicial strength 
of which was further augmented by some new appointments. 
Thus the High Court bade fair to be a much stronger and 
better-constituted Court than the Courts which it replaced ; 

* See Slat. 36 and 37. Viet# c.66. s. 4* 

t Vide The Principle* of the taw of Personal Property. By Joshua 
Williams, pp. 139, 140, 13th edition <1887.) 
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and as its then Chief was an officer of great ability, vast 
erudition and wide experience, it made a very brilliant begin¬ 
ning, and raised high hopes in the mintfs of the people 
that the change from the old state of things would prove a 
change for the better. Sir Barney having first ‘taken the helm 
of the Court and piloted it for a pretty long time with signal 
success, he is in every way entitled to have first notice taken 
of him amongst the,eminent Judges of the High Court. The 
reputation achieved by him was of the highest order, and, 
judging by the light of experience of legal affairs in India, 
is not likely to be surpassed either in the near, or in* the 
distant, future. The lofty eminence to which he exalted him¬ 
self has not been reached by any of his successors, and, con¬ 
sidering the average sort of men that are nowadays coming 
out to India to occupy the seat which he had so well adorned, 
there is very little, probability of its being ever reached at 
all, thus practically leaving him alorit in his pride of place 
where he sits sublime and 

“ Holds solely sovereign sway and masterdom.” 

Sir Barnes Peacock. —This most distinguished Judge was 
born in the year 1810. He was the third son of Lewis H. 
Peacock, a solicitor practising in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Having 
adopted his father’s profession as his own, Peacock was entered 
at the Inner Temple when he was only eighteen years of age. 
He might have been called to the Bar in the usual time, but he, 
of his own will, postponed his call till he had been in practice 
as a special pleader some five or six years. In so doing, he 
acted very wisely, for theory without sufficient practical know¬ 
ledge does not ensure success in any profession, far less in the 
profession of law. Thus, it was not till the year 1836 that 
the future Chief Justice was called to the Bar. He soon joined 
the Home Circuit, where, as might well have been expected, 
he presently got into practice. He readily obtained the name 
of a sound lawyer and made, his mark at the Bar. He rose 
very high in the profession, and we have the authority of one 
of his suctessors on the High Court Bench, namely, Sir Comer 
Petheram, in saying that “ his reputation for the most pro¬ 
found learning and for the deepest devotion to the interests 
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of his clients was second to none.” * Mr. Peacock made his 
chief reputation as one of the counsel for O’Connell in his 
appeal to the House of Lorfis, and it was a technical objection 
which he suggested that led the majority of the House to allow 
the appeal. But successful as’ his forensic career was, Mr. 
Peacock was not made a Queen’s Counsel until 1850, when 
he was also elected a Bencher of his own Inn, the Inner 
Temple. 

With the dawning of the year 1852, a new career was 
opened out to Mr. Peacock: he was appointed Legal Member 
of ‘the Supreme Council at Calcutta in succession to Mr. 
Drinkwater Bethune who had not only distinguished himself 
in the grave deliberations of the Council, but had also gained 
a name in the Department of Education which no educated 
native would willingly let die. The new Law Member 
took his seat on the 2nd of June, and held it with 
much honour and crechl till he was appointed to lead the 
Supreme Court, the highest Tribunal in the land. During the 
time Mr. Peacock was in the Council f he had given ample 
proof of his great worth and ability as a jurist. In that 
memorable period some of the most important Acts which 
grace the Indian Statute-Book were passed—Acts which 
have left, and must continue to leave, the deepest and most 
durable impression on the laws and institutions of the country. 
That great masterpiece of legislation which bids fair to be 
the prototype of the criminal laws of the whole civilized 
world, war., the famous Indian Penal Code, drafted as it had 
been by that really great man, Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
received the finishing touch at the practised hands of Peacock, 
and wa§ passed into law under his auspices. Though an un¬ 
usually loud hue and cry was raised against its author when 

* See The Englishman* dated the 6th December, 1899. 

t Like his famous predecessor Mr. Peacock was the Fourth Ordinary Member of 
Council; and what the duty of such Member was he has himself recorded in a 
minute, dated the 3rd November, 1859. There he says: “ The duty of the 
Fourth Ordinary Member of Council (under the Act of 1833) was confined 
entirely to the subject of legislation; be had no power to sit or vote except at 
meetings for the purpose of making laws and regulations ,* and it was only by 
courtesy, and not by right, that he was allowed to see the papers or correspondence, 
or to be made acquainted with the deliberations of Government, upon any subject 
not immediately connected with legislation.” See flbert's Government of Indin , 
1885 note, where the above Minute Is quoted. 
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it first*came out of his plastic hands, still Time, which un¬ 
erringly shows what is good and what is bad, what is beneficial 
and what is injurious, has shown, c beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that no human institution could be more perfect. Follow¬ 
ing out the principle of his illustrious predecessor, the first 
and foremost of the picked band, ftlr. Peacock set about codi¬ 
fying the rules and regulations relating to matters of proce¬ 
dure and prepared the Civil Procedure Code (Act viii of 1859) 
and the Criminal Procedure Code (Act xxv of 1861), which 
became part of the law of the land. Though nearly half a 
century has elapsed since these two codes came into existence, 
still no material alterations have been made in either of them, 
so that one might say without impropriety that if Mr. Peacock 
were to rise up from his graye, he would not find much 
difficulty in recognizing the dear old creations of his brain. 
Indeed, Peacock’s labours in the field of legislation have borne 
very good and wholesome fruit, thereb^testifying to his high 
excellence as a law-maker. 

But not only did Mr. Peacock distinguish himself at the 
Bar and in the Council, he also distinguished himself on the 
Bench. Indeed, his reputation as a Judge seems to have 
eclipsed his reputation as an Advocate and Legislator. In the 
memorable year, 1859, he succeeded Sir James William Colvile 
as Chief Justice of the Calcutta Supreme Court, and was, as 
was usual in those days and has been ever since, decorated 
with the order of Knighthood. But the term of that Court 
was about to expire under an altered state of things, and in 
1862 it was united with the Sadar Diwani Adalat, thereby 
giving rise to the High Court which is still in existence in its 
original integrity. In consideration of the Supreme Court 
having been the very highest Tribunal in British India, its 
Chief was made the Chief of the newly-constituted Court. 
Thus, Sir Barnes Peacock who, as we have already stated, was 
the last Chief Justice of the old Supreme Court, became the 
first Chief Justice of the High Court He forked in the 
new Court with conspicuous ability, and although most of his 
colleagues were men of great parts and learning, still he, by 
his exceptional qualities, commanded respect from them all— 
a respect which he fully and richly deserved. As was very 
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well remarked by Mr. J. T. Woodroffe,* the late Advocate- 
General of Bengal, in his address to the full Court which had 
assembled to do honour to tfte memory of the great Judge on- 
the mournful occasion of his death, “ Sir Barnes Peacock was 
a- Judge of the greatest learning, most complete integrity, 
and the most assiduous in his attention to the perfect discharge 
of his duty as a Judge.” His legal acumen was simply 
wonderful, and, what is very rare in such cases, was associated 
with great industry. The “ pipping ” poet of lyrics and Lays 
has well described him as 

“ P. Coccus of the subtle brain, 

No subtler brain could be, 

Of iron nerve and iron brain, 

No labour doth he shirk, 

But toils and works, an*d toils amain. 

And makes the others work. " 

Indeed, his brilJHnt judgments clearly show that he was 
an ornament to the judicial service and was fit to take his place 
by the side of the greatest Judges that have adorned the 
Bench in England. Even in the Great Rent Case which was 
heard by all the fifteen Judges in June, 1865, although he 
was in the minority, hfe wrote a judgment which did ample 
credit to his profound knowledge of law, and sound logical 
head. Adverting tb the very awkward position in which he 
was placed by the majority of his colleagues under the able 
. leadership of Mr. Charles Binny Trevor, the witty poet, whom 
we have quoted above, thus winds up his Lay,— 

“ Of the great Rent Case the story 
Full often will be told, 

How Judge P. Coccus stood alone 

By all his Brethren sold ! ” * 

In this way Sir Barnes continued to administer even- 
handed justice till 1870, when he resigned his high office 
and returned to the land which had given him birth; But 
his return was not a return to a life of ease and retirement, 
it was only a return to another sphere of action, though of a 
quite kindred nature. In the very year in which he landed 
on the shores of “ merry old England,” Sir Barnes was sworn a 
Privy Councillor, and, barely a couple of years after, that is, 


* See Tht Englishman, dated the 6th December 1890. 
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in June, 1872, was appointed under the Act of 1871 a paid 
member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In 
his new sphere he, it is true, coufti not play the Coryphoeus 
as he did in this country, some of his colleagues in that grand 
Aulic Council being in no way inferior to him in ability and 
learning; but in cases of appeal from this country his opinion 
was generally acted upon, as he brought to bear on the dis¬ 
cussions in the Court his long Indian experience Vhich his 
brother Judges did not pretend to. As a writer 'in the Dictionary 
of National Biography observes “ Here his great knowledge 
of Indian customs, his persevering industry, and his pains¬ 
taking accuracy made him a specially useful member of the 
Court. ” Sir Barnes* tenure of office in the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee was a long qne, much longer than the extent of his 
judicial career in India, aye, it was nearly double. Old as he 
had become, he worked hard till the last few days of his life 
and died almost in harness. Indeed,'he wore his years 
wonderfully and retained his strength of mind and body 
almost to the very end of his earthly existence. He was 
sitting to hear appeals only three days before his death, which 
took place from failure of the heart, at his house, 40, Cornwall 
Gardens, Kensington, on 3rd December 1890.* 

Sir Barnes Peacock as a Judge considerably resembles 
the late Chief Justice of England, Lord Killowen, and the 
words which Sir W. Rann Kennedy, a brother Judge, used in 
describing the latter, might without much impropriety be 
applied to the former. He said :—“ He was dignified without 
pompousness, quick without being irritable, and masterful 
without tyranny. He was scrupulously punctual. Suitors 
and hearers could not but be impressed by the pianifest^ 
determination of the Lord Chief Justice to get at the truth" 
and to do so without waste of time. If this was a fa-ult, it 
was that of excessive zeal for despatch. When, occasionally, 
there were flashes of impatience, they were elicited by the 
exhibition, as he deemed it, of want of preparation pr slovenli¬ 
ness, or verbosity on the part of the advocate before him. 
Even thd youngest and most obscure practitioner could 

* Set London Timts, 4th December, 1890, and taw Tims, 20th December, 
r#§o. 
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always count upon the assiduous attention of the Lord Chief 
Justice to a pertinent and thoughtful argument .”** Indeed, 
Sir Barnes was ^ model Judge and any one who aspires to 
gain a name in the judicial line would do well to take after 
him. * 

But not only was Sir Barnes Peacock an intellectual 
giant, he was also morally very strong. The severe clerical 
censure —Bonus Jurista Macus Christa —does not at all apply 
in his case. Though a lawyer in the strict sense of the term, 
he knew not what unreligiousness was. He was thoroughly 
honest, thoroughly straightforward, and thoroughly good. 
He was a first-rate advocate, first-rate Judge and first-rate 
gentleman. It is very much to be regretted that here in 
Bengal where he achieved sucji glorious trophies of peace, no 
arras or marble breathes with his grand old figure. 

Sir Barnes was in person slight and short, an indifferent 
speaker, but possessing wire powers of memory and applica¬ 
tion. He was twice married, first, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
YV. Fanning, Esquire, in 1835 ; and then, in 1870, Georgina, 
daughter of Major-General Showers, C. B. His eldest son, 
the first child borna him by his first wife, was Frederick 
Barnes Peacock, who rose to be Chief Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. He survived his father only four years. 
Mr. F. Peacock, the late Chief Secretary’s son, is a member 
of the English Bar and an advocate of the Calcutta High 
Court. He was Tagore Law Professor for 1898-99, and lectured 
on The Law relating to Easements in British India, 

Sir Richard Couch. —This eminent member of the judicial 
service was born on the 4th of July 1817. He is the only son 
of Richard Couch, a Cornish captain in the merchant service, 
and as such was the darling of the family. Young Couch was 
educated at a private school at Acton and had also a private 
tutor who taught him at home. Couch did not, it seems, , 
take any University degree. In fact, his scholastic career 
was anything but noteworthy. Having chosen the law f for 
his profession, Couch, while in his teens, was entered at the 

* Sec Brnyriepetdia Brittanka. 

t When seventeen Couch was articled to a solicitor with whom he studied 
diligently for two years. 
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Middle Temple, but it was not till the 15th January, 1841 
that he was called to the Bar. He soon joined the Norfolk 
circuit, but got very little business for sorpe time. Indeed, 
the first few years of his life at the Bar were all but gloomy. 
But Couch was not the man to sit idle ; he readily conceived 
the idea of bringing out an edition of Sir William Blackstone’s 
Commentaries on the Lazos of England , and worked hard to 
carry it into practice. The result was that in 1844 he 
produced an edition* of that famous work,'the well-earned 
reputation whereof has not waned with the lapse of years. 
True it is, there has been some improvement made on it,, but 
the ground-work remains almost as it was when it first came 
out of the author’s hands. Blackstone’s is an honoured name, 
and as long as English law ^nd English language exist 
on the face of the earth, it will continue to be honoured in 
the Republic of Law and Letters. Blackstone’s Commentaries 
is not only a rich repertory of laws,® its'style also is quite 
admirable for its purity, elegance and gentlemanly retenir'e , 
and no less a critic than C. J. Fox has pronounced a high 
panegyric on it. In a letter addressed to Mr. Trotter, Mr. 
Fox says: “ You, of course, read Biacjkstone over and over 
again; and if so, pray tell me whether you agree with me in 
thinking his style of English the very best among our modern 
writers; always easy and intelligible, far more exact than 
Hume, and less studied and made up than Robertson.”f Certain 
it is, the edition in which Mr. Couch \ took part is not of 
much note, at any rate it cannot stand by the side of the 
well-known edition of Stephen, but for beginners it has some 
attraction and might be studied with advantage. Mr. Couch 
could not, it seems, do very well at the Bar, otherwise he 

* Mr. Couch, however, did not edit the whole work, his labours being confined 
to the third book. The first book was edited by John F. Hargrave of Lincoln’s 
Inn. In fact, this gentleman had the largest share in the preparation of this, the 
twtnty-first edition, and also assisted Couch with notes to the Chapter on Proceed¬ 
ings in the Courts of Equity, a subject' which the latter was not well versed in. 
The whole edition was in four volumes and went by the name of Ckitty's 
Blacks tom's Commtntarits. m 

t See Trotter’s Menwirs. 

| The v«ry reverse of what has .happened in the case of Blackstone has come 
to pass .in the case of Couch. White tne fame of the great Commentator has 
rendered his character as a Judge less conspicuous, the fame of the Indian Judge 
has- on the contrary, altogether thrown in the background the merit of his 
commentary, whatever it is. 
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would not have accepted the Recordership of Bedford ’which 
was offered him in 1858. By this time he had become a 
family man. Indeed, so far back as 1845, he married Anne, 
daughter of ftjr. Richard Thomas Beck. Their wedded life was 
very happy and it continued^ so until it was dissolved by the 
death of the wife in 1898. 

Mr. Couch held the Recordership with credit till 1862, 
when he was appointed a Puisne Judge of the newly-estab¬ 
lished High Court at Bombay. The newly-appointed Judge 
came out to India accompanied by his wife, and in 
due time and due form took his seat on the Bench. As 
he united strong common sense and industry, with sound 
knowledge of law, it is no wonder that Couch proved a 
good Judge. Indeed, his reputation as' a Judicial officer 
went on rising, and the result of it was that when the Chief 
Justiceship of the said Court fell vacant in 1866 by the retire¬ 
ment of Sir Matthew Sausse, he was promoted to it. Thus 
real merit was rewarded, and the public and the profession, 
with one voice approved of the choice which had been 
made by the Government of India and confirmed by Her 
Majesty in Council. • On this occasion the new Chief Justice 
was decorated with the order of Knighthood. Sir Richard 
proved a good Chief as he had already proved a good Puisne, 
and in his time the Bombay Court well kept up the reputation, 
which it had acquired under its late Chiefs or rather Chief, 
as the tenure of office of Mr. West, the first Chief Justice, 
was very short. Sir Richard remained in Bombay till 1871 
when, on the occasion of the resignation of Sir Barnes 
Peacock, he was appointed to take his place on the Bench of 
the Calcutta High Court, by far the highest Tribunal in all 
India. Sir Barnes was a master-mind and his Indian reputa¬ 
tion in the Judicial line stands unsurpassed. Though Sir 
Richard was not quite equal to him in ability or learning, 
still there is no doubt that he did not prove an unworthy 
successor, and, as a matter of fact, did justice to the high 
office to which he had been exalted. 

While Sir- Richard Couch was doing the duties of Chief 
Justices Calcutta, it became necessary for the Government 
of India to put Mulhar Rao, Gaekwar of Baroda, upon his 
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trial for the attempted murder of an English officer, Colonel 
Phayre, British Resident at his Court. As Sir Richard had 
long been in Bombay, no better maft could b$ found to preside 
at the Commission for the trial of the Baroda Maharaja. Accord¬ 
ingly, he was appointed President. ^ r 

Just after the conclusion of the great State trial, that is, on 
5th April 1875, Sir Richard Couch resigned his high office and 
returned to his native country, where, in consfderation of his 
wide Indian experience as a Judge, he was ere long sworn as a 
Privy Councillor. But it was not till 1881* that he, like his 
illustrious predecessor in the Calcutta Court, was appointed 
a paid member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in succession to the Right Hon. Montague Bernard, 
resigned. He worked in that august Committee with his usual 
ability and learning till the close of the year 1901, when, owing 
to old age and the infirmities attending it, he retired into 
private life for good, his place in the Judicial Committee being 
taken by Sir John Winfield Bowser, the late Chief Justice of 
Ceylon. He is happily still in the land of the living and we 
heartily wish and pray that he may enjoy his otium cum 
dignitate for many years to come. - 

Sir Richard Garth. —Richard Lowndes, for that was the 
original name of this eminent Judge, was born at Lasham, 
Hants, on nth March, 1820. His father, Rev. Richard 
Lowndes, took great pains to give him a proper education. 
While at Eton, young Lowndes in his fifteenth year changed his 
name to Garth, a name which has since become the patronymic 
in the family. After completing his earlier studies at that 
famous seminary, Garth joined Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated B. A. in 1841, proceeding to M. A. thfee years 
later. In the full bloom of his youth Garth was a great 
athlete, and captained the Oxford Eleven in 1841-42. Having 
chosen the law for his profession, he was entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn, where on the completion of the requisite term he was 
called to the Bar in 1848.' He at once joined the Home 
Circuit, and, as luck would have it, speedily got into practice. 
By this tinie he had married Clara, daughter of William 

* In the same year he was also made a Bencher of his Inn. 
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Loftus Lowndes, Esquire, Q. C„ who proved/ an excellent 
partner. Garth’s success at the Bar was rewarded by his being 
appointed Benchefl* and QucJten’s Counsel in 1866. in this year, 
too, he ventured into the troubled waters of politics. As one 
of the Conservative members for Guildford he sat in Parliament 
till 1868, taking the House of Commons, apparently, rather as 
a stepping-stone or incident of his professional career than as 
an object of serious ambition. He had a large practice as a 
Queen’s Counsel* and had also rosy prospects of professional 
advancement at home ; but he gave up both and consented to 
come.out to India as Chief Justice of Bengal. This took place 
in 1875, and it was on the 26th day of June that he took his 
seat on the Bench of the High Court, which had been only 
recently vacated by Sir Richard Couch. On this occasion, 
he was decorated with the order of Knighthood. Sir Richard 
“ brought to his new sphere of work not only a trained 
legal faculty and intimate and extensive knowledge of 
law, but also those moral qualities,—a passion for justice, a 
hatred of oppression in any form, and an innate and radical 
independence of mind and judgment,—which are the notes 
of the great magistrates of England. Needless to say, 
success in the business of his Court was certain and easy 
to a justiciary so equipped. Learned, patient, courteous, 
and just, he gained the instant respect of the legal pro¬ 
fession and confidence of the public. Indeed, it would 
hardly be too much to say that, during his term of service in 
India, the predominant feeling towards him of those whom 
business brought into daily contact with him, was one of affec¬ 
tionate and admiring regard—a feeling which had no$ been 
chilled or abated by seventeen years’ absence.”* At the 
time of*his retirement from Indian service in 1886, another 
leading Calcutta daily, namely, The Englishman , observed 
that Sir Richard Garth had brought to his high post, the 
highest in the land, “ many of the best judicial attributes— 
independence and earnestness of character, impartiality, 
patience and diligence. His long experience of English 
Courts, and his familiarity with the intricacies o£ English 
commercial law invested his opinion with well-deserved 


* See The Statesman, *5th March, 1903. 
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authority. ” “ If his judicial decisions, ” the writer continued, 
“ h&ve not aimed, like those of some contemporary Chief 
Justices, at being historical as tegal treatises, or at dazzling 
the reader with a laboured display of lore, they bear the mark 
of learning, patience and practical good sense/ and they have, 
we believe, almost without exception passed safely through 
the critical ordeal of the Judicial Committee.” Indeed, many 
of his judgments are regarded as leading decisions up to the 
present time ; and it is certainly a matter ofno small surprise 
that his services were not availed of in the august Corwmittee * 
of the Privy Council as those of his predecessors were. , ' 

Sir Richard was a man of wide and heartfelt sympathy, 
and was on that account much esteemed by the natives 
of this country, while his charm of manner endeared him to 
ail and showed him as the happy possessor of a most attrac¬ 
tive personality. “ In the departure of Sir Richard and Lady 
Gacth,” observed a writer at the time^ “ Calcutta society is 
losing two of its best friends. Nothing can be more important 
to a community so mixed, so varying, so easily excited as 
that of Calcutta, than that it should be headed by those whose 
lives and characters it respects, to whose, judgment and taste 
in many small matters it defers, and whose general influence 
is in the right direction. During Sir Richard Garth’s term of 
office, Calcutta has enjoyed that advantage in an eminent 
degree.” And even after he had left India for good, he did 
not act upon the commonplace saying, “ out of sight, out of 
mind,” but continued to cherish the interests of this country 
at heart, and fought for it with his powerful pen. He 
championed the cause of the Bengal zamindars, and his able 
Minute on the subject shows how deeply and.* sincerely he 
felt for them. He was also one of the warmest friends of the 
“Congressmen,” and nobly defended them in the pages .of the 
Law Magazine and Review for February, 1895, against the 
“choice invective” of General Sir George Chesney, Idle 
member for Oxford city. * He very pertinently observed that 
if the Congress had been in existence in 1857, there would haye 
been no* Sepoy Mutiny. He wrote a little book, called n A 
*<few plain Truth sabout India. ” The merit of this production 

* He was After some delay tirade only A Privy Councillor. 
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is not to be estimated by its size. In fact, within a* Very 
narrow compass it has said a deal of good things which might 
be amplified into at £>ig tome? “From his arrival in India to 
the time of his death,” writes Mr. W. C. Ronnerjee, the leader 
of the Native Bar at Calcutta, now practising for some time 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council “Sir 
Richard devoted himself to the cause of India with a whole¬ 
heartedness seldom met with among European officials, and 
throughout this long period, commanded the esteem and 
devotion of the people, not only of Bengal but of the whole, 
of‘India. ” He took part in presenting a memorial to the 
Secretary of State for India “ for the separation of judicial 
and executive functions in the same officer which is now, arid 
has been for some years, waiting disposal' at the hands of the 
Viceroy. The improvement of the legal profession also receiv¬ 
ed his consideration, and the Legal Practitioners’ Act, 1879, was 
mainly, if not entirely? due to his initiative. . . . No important 
question affecting India escaped his attention, and’ he spoke 
and wrote on it with a knowledge and circumspection such as 
commanded the respect of independent and impartial persons. 
He was most anxious that appointments in India should be 
given to the most deserving, whether the candidate was 
European or Indian, and his own patronage was exercised on 
this principle. When# on his strong representation three addi¬ 
tional Judges were sanctioned for the High Court of Calcutta*, 
‘Sir Richard insisted that one of these should be a nativcftif 
India, and he secured the appointment of Mr. Justice Chandra 
Madhab Ghose, who has added lustre to the Court.” * 

In the virtues of his private character, known only to 
those wjjo saw him in the more retired scenes of life, Sir 
Richard Garth considerably resembled the great Commentator 
of the -Laws of England, Sir William Blackstone : " He was a 
cheerful, agreeable and facetious companion. He was a faithful 
friend ; an affectionate husband and parent; and a charitable 
benefactor to the poor; possessed, of" generosity, bounded by 
prudence and economy,’* 

Sir Richard died on 2yrd March 1902; full of years, 
thoughr ful| of honours commensurate with his real 

•Vide India? quoted Iti Bitigaki'i ai*t April, rqtoi. 
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sterling worth. Mr. William Garth, a distinguished member of 
the Calcutta Bar, is a son of his, a worthy son of a worthy 
father. Another son is the head nfanager of the vast estates 
of the Nawab of Dacca, the premier district in Eastern Bengal. 
An admirable full-size portrait * of the famoufe Chief Justice 
by John Collier hangs on the walls of the Chief Justice’s Court. 

Sir William Comer Petheram. —The subject of this short 
memoir was born in the year 1835. He. .was the son of 
William Petheram, a substantial gentleman of Pinhoe, Exeter, 
who gave him quite a liberal education. But there was nothing 
specially noteworthy in young Petheram’s scholastic career: 
in fact, he could not raise himself above the ordinary run* of 
students. 

Having made choice of* the law for his profession, 
Petheram was entered at the Middle Temple. While prepar¬ 
ing himself for the* profession, he married, in 1863, Isabel, the 
daughter of Major-General Sir William Congreve, second 
Baronet. 

Mr. Petheram studied hard at the Temple, but was not 
called to the Bar until 1869. While busy with his law studies 
he brought out a little book on the Discovery of Evidence, in 
May, 1864. The book was styled “ The Law and Practice 
relating to Discovery by Interrogatories under the Common Law 
Procedure Act, 1854.” This little book, though written on 
the lines of Sir James Wigram’s Treatise on Discovery which- 
is the standard work on the subject, has a merit of its own 
and does credit to its author, young as he was at the time. On 
being duly. called to the Bar, Mr. Petheram at once com¬ 
menced practice and gradually rose in the profession. Mr. 
John Freeman Norris, who after him came out to fndia as a 
Puisne Judge of the High Court at Calcutta, learned business 
in his chambers, and, while both of them were in this * far - 
country,” showed considerable regard to his quondam “ friend 
and guide ” in law. Mr. Petheram ere long made his mark *at 
the Bar and distinguished tfitnself as an expert in cases involv¬ 
ing complicated accounts. When his reputation as a lawyer 
became well-known, the Queen showed her appreciation of 

1 " 1 -- f l '" ' V""*". . .— . . . . . . 1 - v 

* The portrait has oiflt i8Sfr, the year following his vetiretfient. 
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his merits by making him Q. C., an honour which is done to 
only a few -select .members of the Bar. This is what* is 
technically called, “ taking silk.” Though this was undoubtedly 
a high honour, Mr. Petheram was destined to rise, higher still. 
Before four years elapsed, after he had been let into the order 
of “ Inner Barristers,” he wfts offered the Chief Justiceship of 
the Allahabad High Court. The offer, tempting as it was, 
was no sooner made than accepted, and the fortunate 
recipient sailed for the East in 1884, and was decorated with 
the order of Knighthood. Sir Comer* was Chief Justice 
of. the North-Western Provinces till 1886, when he was 
transferred to the Calcutta High Court in the same capacity 
on the retirement of Sir Richard Garth. The new Chief 
took his seat on the Bench at Calcutta on the 24th of 
March, receiving charge from his predecessor on that very day. 
He presided at the Metropolitan Court for a little over a decade, 
retiring on 21st October 1896. Both at* Allahabad and at 
Calcutta, Sir Comer gained the esteem of the profession and the 
confidence of the public by his quick apprehension, strong com¬ 
mon sense and keen desire to do substantial justice. He was, 
so to say, a matter-of-fact Judge and did not care much for the 
technicalities of law.* Patience, which is a great virtue in a 
Judge, Sir Comer possessed in an eminent degree. He would 
not slop a counsel or a vakil in the midst of their arguments, 
but would patiently hear them as long as they chose to speak. 

• In fact, he never gave any practitioner ground for complaining 
that he had not been heard in full. His dealings with the 
members of the profession were, so far as gentlemanliness 
went, all that could be wished. To be brief, a perfect 
gentleman as he was in his ordinary dealings, he showed him¬ 
self in The very same light also in the solemn sanctuary of 
Justice of which he was the recognized High Priest. Practi¬ 
tioners, whatever their caste, colour or standing, he treated alike 
with uniform kindness, courtesy, and patience. During the 
pretty long, period he occupied the first seat in the highest 
Tribunal , in the land, he was seldom found to lose his temper. 
-But though markedly kind and courteous in his general 

* Sfr Comer was the third Chief Justice -of the Allahabad Court, his .two 
predecessors ih office being Sir Waiter Morgan and Sir Robert .Stewart,*Of. whom 
the latterwas, like Hbp, a Queen** Counsel, which Sir Walter was not. \ 
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dealings, Sir Comer showed considerable independence in his 
dealings with- “ the Powers that be.” He never forgot that he 
was the supreme head of the Judiciary, ar^d if Government, 
gofng out of its way, proudly poached on his province, he was 
sure to resent it and try to keep his authority in its full integ¬ 
rity. But there was one very great defect in his otherwise 
spotless character, a defect, however, in respect whereof he 
does not stand alone, but shares with many eminent men of his 
cloth and calling. He had some pets whom he looked upon 
with a little too much favour, and, as ill luck would have it, they 
oftener gained than lost cases before him. In other respects, 
Sir Comer was an admirable Judge and justly earned general 
esteem. 

But Sir Comer . did not confine himself to his official 
functions, high and heavy as they were ; he laboured much 
for the cause of education and also aided in the working of 
the varied machinery for the social an4 material advancement 
of the country. He was Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University for two successive years, and in that capacity did 
some good to the country in the matter of its intellectual 
advancement. He was also the President of the Bethune 
Society; in fact, the occasions were very few on which the 
good Chief Justice failed to join any movements that were set 
on foot for the greatest benefit of the greatest number. Thus, 
he rose to be a general favourite, and it is, therefore, no wonder 
that on the eve of his retirement from Indian service he met 
with such a splendid ovation at the hands of the Calcutta 
people in general. Never in the annals of the High Court, 
or of the Courts which it replaced, has any Judge been so 
highly honoured at the time of his departure from this country. 
Indeed, the case of Sir Comer Petheram stands almost* unique. 
Even Sir Barnes Peacock, whose reputation as a judicial officer 
might well stand comparison with that of any Judge, ancient or 
modern, did not receive any such honour as was shown to 
Sir Comer. In the latter's case the time-honoured dictum 
of Homer in the matter vfas reversed, and the parting guest 
was given a far more splendid farewell than the incoming 
guest received a welcome. But though Sir Comer was highly 
honoured in the land of his adoption he was left in the lurch 
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in the land of his birth. He verily hoped that, like most of 
his predecessors in office, he would be made a member of the 
Judicial Committee of the* Privy Council, but $0 far from this 
hope of his being realized, he was not even swocn in as a 
Privy Councillor. The cgiuse, however, of this deliberate 
neglect on the part of the authorities in England might very 
probably be found in the fact that some of his judgments were 
reversed by the said Court of the last resort. But such a 
reason did not apply in the case of his immediate predecessor, 
Sir Richard Garth, whose judgments were as a rule upheld 
• in final appeal, and yet he was only made a Privy Councillor 
and that after a long lapse of time. 

Sir Comer Petheram, though he has long left this, country, 
does not seem to have forgotten it. Like the late Sir Richard 
Garth, of happy memory, he now and then uses his pen in the 
interests of India and its people, and though denied the 
much-prized privilege of employing his rare good sense and 
wide Indian experience in the grand Palladium of Justice, he is 
exercising them in the only feasible way in which they can be 
utilized for the welfare of this down-trodden country.* He 
has the real good of this country at heart, and, whenever he 
gets a fit opportunity, comes forward to show it in his own 
quiet and unostentatious way. Would that he may live many, 
many years to come! 

Sir Francis William Maclean. —T he presen t C hief J ustice 
was born on the 13th December 1844, a year memorable not 
only in the military annals of India but also in its journalistic 
literature, f He is the third son of the late Alexander Maclean, 
Barrow Hedges, Carshalton. Young Maclean was educated 
at Westminster School, a famous institution which has at 
times .sent out some men + who afterwards cut very notable 
figures in life.* Having completed his earlier studies at school, 
Maclean entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gradu¬ 
ated B. A. and M. A. in due course. 

— . - ■ .. —«.. . 

* In what way is India a “ down-trodden ” country ? Editor Calcutta Review, 

t The Calcutta Review was founded in this eventful year. 

X Not to speak of others, Both Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General of 
India, and Sir Elijah Impey, the first Chief Justice of the late Supreme Court at 
Calcutta, had received their early training in this renowned seminary. 
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His scholastic career being thus ended, Mr. Maclean 
lost no time in determining on his future mode of life and 
chose the law for his profession. He was, accordingly, entered 
at the Inner Temple, and on his completing the required 
terms, was called to the Bar. This took place ‘ when he had 
barely reached his four-and-twentieth year. He soon joined 
the bar and ere long got into business. His rise in the pro¬ 
fession was rapid and his reputation as a sound lawyer 
became widely known, so that people did not'wonder when in 
1886 he was made a Queen’s Counsel. By that time he had 
entered Parliament and had made a name in the House*of 
Commons as the Liberal member for Mid Oxfordshire, Warwick. 
But he had been a little over a twelvemonth in that grand 
old Council of the people, wjien a change came over his 
political views, and from a Liberal, which he was at the outset 

of his public political career, he became a Liberal Unionist. 

* 

Though this change was not violent, yet it was none the less 
a change. 

In 1891 he resigned his seat in the House of Commons on 
being appointed Master in Lunacy. The mere name of this 
office might lead some to think that it ivas no better than a 
sinecure. But nothing could be further from the truth. As Mr. 
Sergeant Ballantyne very properly observes in respect of the 
Mastership in Lunacy, “This office was intended for lawyers of 
standing and experience.”* Indeed, the very fact of his 
being appointed to that office shows that at that time Mr, 
Maclean was sufficiently high in the profession and had 
laid in a good stock of forensic experience; and if any 
further proof were wanting to corroborate it, it would be 
found in the fact that in the year following he v was ap¬ 
pointed a Bencher of his Temple, an office, or rather posi¬ 
tion, which carries with it evidence of legal learning and 
of forensic experience in its holder. But far greater honours 
were in store for Mr. Maclean, Before he had held the office 
of Master in Lunacy for t five years, he was offered the 
highest judicial post in India, a post which he could very 
well accept without compromising his dignity and position, 
and accept it he did without hesitation; As a necessary 

* See his “ Some Experiences of a Barrister's Life p. 47. 
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Appanage to this prize appointment, the new Chief Justice 
was decorated with the order of Knighthood, an instltu- 
tion which reminds one oft “The brave old days ” of the 
gallant Knights Templar. 

Sir Franfcis sailed for India, accompanied by Lady 
Maclean, and arrived during*the long Dusserah vacation. He 
took his seat on the Bench on the 9th November, 1896, 
some twenty days after his predecessor, Sir Comer Petheram, 
had vacated it. Sir Francis began his career in India with 
his usual earnestness and the public and the profession were 
led to believe that he would try his utmost to regain for 
the High Court the prestige which it had lost in the estima¬ 
tion of the people. This belief they still cherish, and they 
have good reason for thinking that their hope will be realised, 
at least to a certain extent. Sir Francis’s knowledge of the 
principles of law is deep, and he possesses the needful 
capacity for work, aifd aJways shows considerable anxiety to 
do justice. In fact, he possesses many of the qualities of a 
Judge, and if he is so minded, as he well appears to be, he 
can do an immense deal of good to the country in the high 
sphere in which he,“sits sublime.” But not only does he 
possess many of the qualities of a dispenser of even-handed 
justice, his dignified appearance also indicates that he was in¬ 
tended by Nature to figure as such. A man of portly presence, 
he seems a prince among his compeers, commanding respect. 
‘Thus, he looks a Justiciar in every sense of the term and the 
inner man is in sufficient keeping with the grand exterior. 
Sir Francis appears to entertain great regard for Sir Barnes 
Peacock who deservedly occupies the first place on the 
roll of Chief Justices of the High Court at Calcutta. This 
regard for a really great man is as it should be, and 
we verily hope that actuated by this noble feeling, our 
worthy Chief Justice will try to prove a fit successor of 
that great magistrate. . Sir Francis has many years of office 
before him and we make bold to say that, should he take 
after that very distinguished Judge, he is sure to leave a name 
which the Indian people would not willingly let die. 

But Sir Francis Maclean does not confine himself within 
the four walls of the High Court Which he rules ; when occasion 
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arises,, he ventures out and makes himself serviceable in 
other ways. He worked hard in the late Famine Com¬ 
mission and his gratuitous services were* rewarded by his 
being decorated with the Grand Order of the Knight Com¬ 
mander of the Indian Empire. This was in 1898, and later 
on, on the occasion of the coronation of the present King 
of England, His Majesty Edward VII, which His Ex¬ 
cellency Lord Curzon celebrated with such dramatic effect 
at Delhi, bewitching the whole world by its unique pomp 
and magnificence, the Chief Justice was singled out from the 
whole Indian Judiciary and was awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind 
gold medal, an honour which fell to the lot of only a 
very select few. The important subject of education also 
receives due regard at his hands. Sir Francis was Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta l/niversity for the years 1898 
and 1899, and, while holding that high office, did ample justice 
to it by bringing his learning, good, sense and experience, to 
bear upon the deep deliberations of the “ Conscript Fathers ” 
of the Senate House. Indeed, in whatever matter he puts 
his hand to, he works at it with a full heart, and, as it generally 
happens in such cases, receives due meed for his pains and 
exertions. 

Charles JBinny Trevor. —This prince of Civilian Judges 
was, like most of the Covenanted servants of the Old East 
India Company, a Haileybury man. He was born somewhere 
in the beginning of the last century, and was first educated at 
a private school. Having been intended for the Indian Service 
he was admitted into the East India Company’s Institution, 
otherwise called Haileybury College, where, in the course of a 
couple of years, he received the final finishing touch to his 
training for the “ heaven-born ” service, as the Company’s service 
was termed. He came out of that College in the beginning of 
1831 and was appointed to the Bengal Civil Service on the 30th 
April of the year following; but he did not arrive in India until 
the 12th June. « 

Mr. Trevor began his official career as an assistant and 
rose rapidly in the service. On 7 th March, 1837, he was ap¬ 
pointed Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Jessore. The 
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duties of his office, heavy as they were, did not, however, en¬ 
gross his attention; he was also in right good earnest in*the 
matter of the improvement of popular education within the 
district. On nth October of the same year, he joined the 
local committee for controlling the affairs of the school estab¬ 
lished at Jessore, and his powerful aid did much towards raising 
the condition of that institution. Mr. Trevor evidently did 
good work in Jessore, so that when he had been there as 
Joint Magistrate fbr a little over one year he was appointed to 
officiate as Magistrate and Collector of the District. But 
that appointment he held only for about four months when he 
was posted to Baraset in the District of 24-Parganas, as Joint 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector. Here at Baraset he remained 
a pretty long time and exerted himself to improve the material, 
moral, and intellectual condition of the sub-division. He 
founded a school which was very properly called after him. 
The school is still in*existence, and though 'its founder has long 
since passed out of this world, his name is still held dear and 
is remembered with feelings of “ thoughtful gratitude.” From 
Joint Magistrate, Mr. Trevor become full Magistrate, in which 
capacity he served for a considerable period. But though a 
mere Magistrate, he was well up in law, both Indian and 
English. This was best shown by his being appointed Super¬ 
intendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs in 1852, an 
office which is intended for persons versed in law, both in 
theory and practice. Mr. Trevor, as was expected, well 
acquitted himself of the duties of this office and the opinions 
which he gave from his place were as a rule implicitly acted 
upon by Government. Towards the close of the year 1855, 
Mr. Trevor was appointed an Acting Judge of the old 
Sadar l 3 iwani Adalat. This appointment was soon followed 
by his being made an Extra Judge of the same Court, 
which office he held till the close of the year 1858, when 
he reverted tq, his substantive post of Legal Remembrancer. 
But before a few short months elapsed, he was appointed 
a pucca (permanent) Judge of the Sadar Courts. In this 
high and noble sphere he shone with considerable brilliancy 
and, though not the Chief, was no way inferior to any of 
his colleagues. When the Calcutta University was formed 
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under-the provisions of Act II of 1857, Mr. Trevor was, in 
consideration of his varied learning, appointed one of the 
members thereof. His colleagues «in the Council Board were 
the very best men then living in Bengal, while the Vice- 
Chancellorship was conferred upon no less a personage than 
Sir James William Colvile, then Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

While Mr. Trevor was dealing out even-handed justice in 
the Sadar Diwani Adalat, a change took place In the administra¬ 
tion of the country. The rule of the old East India Company 
was put an end to and the Crown took upon itself the direct 
government of the country. As a necessary consequence of this 
change, the Supreme and the Sadar Courts were amalgamated 
and formed into the High Court which still exists in all its 
pristine dignity and grandeur. Mr. Trevor, like his colleagues, 
was transferred to the newly-formed Court, and they all took 
their seat on the first day of July, 1862. * 5 ir Barnes Peacock, 
who was the Chief Justice of the old Supreme Court, was made 
the Chief Justice of the new Court, and as he was a man 
possessing vast learning, wide experience, and very strong 
common sense, Mr. Trevor found that h ( is days of ruling the 
roost had been well-nigh numbered. But proud as lie was of 
his own ability and legal lore, he would not budge an inch 
when he thought that he was right and that his Chief was 
wrong. Indeed, he was a man of strong convictions and would 
much rather run the risk of incurring the displeasure of 
his official superior than act against the dictates of reason and 
conscience. In the Great Rent Case which was heard by all 
the fifteen Judges of the Court—a spectacle which stands al¬ 
most unique in the annals of the judiciary of this country—he 
boldly differed from the Chief Justice, and supported his judg¬ 
ment with such remarkable ability and wealth of learning that 
he succeeded in carrying most of his colleagues along with 
him, so that he won the day and came out of the grand 
intellectual tussle, as it vvere^ with drums beating and colours 
flying. His judgment was certainly a splendid perform¬ 
ance, and when he read it, which he did first of all, the whole 
Court was stilled into “ a silence more eloquent than the loudest 
huzzahs.” The old witty poet who metriiy sang his classic 
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Lay in honour of the solemn occasion thus describes the •won¬ 
derful feat of the great Judge :— *- • # 

i( ThSn first his Judgment Trevorus 
%Read out in language clear, 

And such a silence then was kept 
A pin’s drop you ftiight hear. 

He cited many authors 
As ancient as the hills, 

And quoted from the history 
Of fndia by Mills. 

From long-forgotten Statutes 
Read many a dreary line, 

Which seemed to unprofessionals 
Like throwing pearls to swine. 

Read Manu’s regulations 
And many a puzzling clause, 

And long and dismal doctrines 
About the old rent laws. 

Of pykh&st apd of koodkust ryots * 

The difference did define, 

And pointed out the bearing of 
Act X of ’59. 

Read the Decennial Settlement, 

And Minjjtes by John Shore, 

The law of ancient Soubahs, 

And Heaven knows what more ! 

At last, when all grew weary, 

And sleep proclaimed her reign, 

Great Trevorus thought ’twas time enough 
To close the lengthen’d strain. 

And this is how the learned Judge 
The Rent Case did decide— 

He settled that a tenant 
Who twelve years should abide 
Upon his landlord’s property, 

Should have an owner’s right 
To share the rent and landlord 
Should get it as he might.” 

This was a very important point as it served to create 
anew a race of “ bold peasantry ” who had long ceased to be 
their “ country’s pride." Indeed, the Great Rent Case marks 
an epoch in the history of land tenures in India, and as long 
as law and justice receive their due meed of praise, it Will be 
remembered by the agricultural classes, the very backbone of 
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society, with the warmest feelings of gratitude for the great 
Judges who decided it in their favour. 

Mr. Trevor was not only a veuy able and learned Judge, he 
also stood high in point of standing, so that when Sir Barnes 
was absent for about a month in August and September, 1865, 
he acted as his „ locum tenens. Indeed, he was only second 
to his Chief; but though second, he never failed to assert 
himself when a proper occasion presented itself. He was, 
so to say, a gallant knight throughout his tong official career, 
and the lyrical Bard whom we have quoted above, was fully 
justified in describing him as one 

“Of gentle blood and mien, 

Through all his long career has he 
A ‘preux chevalier’ been." 

Thus the great Judge maintained his dignity and inde¬ 
pendence with commendable care and earned the regard and 
esteem of the profession and the public glike. But as old age 
came on apace, he longed for his dear native land and thus 
put a period to his long Indian career. He retired in the 
year 1867, and in him the country lost an able and ex¬ 
perienced Judge, a firm and staunch advocate of native 
education, and a general well-wisher of the country of his 
adoption. 

In the Judges’ Library there is a full-length portrait of 
the Honourable Charles Binny Trevor in silent companionship 
with some of the well-known worthies of the Court. 

John Paxton Norman. —Of the two members of the. 
Bar who were newly appointed to the Calcutta High Court 
on its first establishment in 1862, John P. Norman was one, 
the other being Walter Morgan, who afterwards rose so very 
high in the official ladder. Mr. Norman was a barrister belong¬ 
ing to the Inner Temple. Before he came out to this country 
he was Reporter of Exchequer Cases in conjunction with Mr. 
E. T. Hurlstone who too was of the Inner Temple. The 
Reports cover the period from Easter Term, 19 Viet., to Hilary 
Vacation, 25 Viet., both inclusive, when the Right Honourable 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Knight, was Chief Baron. The Reports 
consist of seven volumes, of which the first appeared in 1857 
and the last in 1882. When, in consequence of his Indian 
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appointment in the latter year, Mr. Norman was compelled 
to cut off his connection with Mr. Hurlstone in the matter* of 
law-reporting, the Matter joined with Mr. Coltman and brought 
down the Reports to 1865. 

Mr. Normhn took his seat on the Calcutta Bench on the 
very day the newly-formed Hfigh Court was opened for the first 
time; and it was not long before he made himself known 
by his deep and sound knowledge of case law, as well 
as of text law, m6re especially the former. As he was well up' 
in the general principles of jurisprudence, he in a short time 
. mastered the peculiar laws of the land and took a high place 
among his colleagues. He became a general - favourite and' 
his merits were also appreciated by Government. In 1864 
he was appointed to officiate as Chief Justice, which high 
office he filled with credit from 12th April of that year 
to 13th February next. Not long after, the Great Rent 
Case came on for hearing, before all the* fifteen Judges of 
the Court, and the judgment which Mr. Justice Norman wrote 
in that famous case was well worthy of his reputation for 
sound legal learning and good sense. He differed from the 
Chief Justice, Sir Barpes Peacock, and joined with Mr. Justice 
Trevor and others in deciding in favour of the ryot. How very 
highly Mr. Justice Norman was valued by the profession 
and the public for his sterling merits, as well as exemplary 
manners would appear from the words which the poet of 
the Lay of the Great Rent Case has used in speaking of him. 

, “ Pips,” for that is the feigned name of the lyric Bard, says :— 

“ Now comes the kindly Normanus, 

Erst Acting Chief was he, 

No greater favourite anywhere 
‘ Than Normanus can be.” 

Indeed our hero was the best of men and one of the ablest 
of Judges. Sir Barnes Peacock had great regard for him and 
would have been very glad to have seen him raised to his place 
on the Bench, more especially as he (Mr. Norman) had offi¬ 
ciated for him once more before hiS retirement in April 1870. 
In the same year Mr, Justice Norman officiated for Sir Barnes’ 
successor, Sir Richard Couch, and while so acting fell by the 
hand of a ruffianly Mahomedan, He had only recently decided 
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a very important case, that of Ameer Khan, who had been 
convicted of ab offence than which there is none graver in the 
whole range of criminal law, namely, treason.* The accused, who 
was a very rich and powerful man, was defended, by'one of the 
greatest counsel that ever came out to India. 1 Mr. Chisholm 
Anstey, for that was the name bf the counsel, was a migtity 
champion in the religiously solemn arena of the Court, and who¬ 
ever was fortunate enough to have engaged his services thought, 
and very justly, that he could not have placed his case in 
better hands. Speaking of him, Mr. Sergeant Ballantyne, no 
common judge in such matters, says : “ 11 is life was one tissue 
of vagaries, but he was a very able man. Indeed lie was 
a genius.”* Genius Mr. Anstey certainly was, and that 
circumstance sufficiently accounts for his eccentric character. 
Ameer Khan not only secured tlie services of the best counsel 
that could be then had in India, he also gave him a very 
able assistant in thfe person of Mr. Ingram, Thus, Mr. Justice 
Norman had a very hard and difficult task placed before 
him, but, it must be said to his credit, he performed it in a 
manner which no other Judge then living in India could have 
done better or even so well. His peculiar knowledge of case 
law stood him in good stead, and it was really a pleasure to 
see him fencing with consummate skill, and meeting the points 
raised by the counsel in a manner worthy of his reputation as 
a sound and well-read lawyer. In that case the Crown was 
represented by the Advocate-General, Mr. Joseph Graham* 
but the brunt of the battle was borne by the Standing Counsel, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Gregory Paul. 

Before that case f was brought to its close for all time to 
come, the violent hand of an assassin hurried the good Judge 
to an untimely grave. This melancholy event took pface on the 
21 st September, 1871, and Calcutta was thrown into the 
deepest sorrow, It was some time before people recovered from 
the stupor into which they had fallen, when they began to guess 
the motive which had actuated the ruffian in committing that 
deed. The majority thouglft that Abdulla, for that was the 

• See hi? Experiences of a Barrister's Lift , Chap# XLV, 

t The case was decided by Mr. Justice Norman in August 1870. The 
. appeal was heard by Phear and Mark by, j, J. in November next. But proceedings 
in the case, in one shape or other, went on dragging their slow length for some time 
after that. 
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villain’s name, had been instigated by Ameer-Khan’s pajty,. 
and it seemed that in this instance, as in many others, the 
voice of the peopfe was the? voice of God. The ruffian was 
caught red-handed, tried and was sentenced to suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law. .The presiding Judge, who was 
no other than Mr. Paul* himself, in addressing the prisoner 
in the dock, spoke very feelingly of the Judge he bad 
stabbed to death, and wondered as to what could have led 
him to lay violent hands upon such a “kind and good” 
soul. Indeed, the whole community deeply bewailed the 
loss. . 

The great deceased was, in addition to his duties in Court,. 
President of the Faculty of Law, and, although he had very 
little leisure, held that post foi»three years with great credit to 
himself and advantage to the law-going public. On the 30th 
September the Syndicate in a body met in*the Senate House 
and unanimously passed a resolution which shows what a 
worthy and valuable President he was. The resolution ran as 
follows: “Before proceeding to the business of the meeting 
the Syndicate desire to record their deep sorrow at the untime¬ 
ly end which has befallen the Honourable John Paxton Nor¬ 
man. As President of the Faculty of Law, and member 
of the Syndicate during the last three years, Mr. Norman took 
an active share in the councils of the University, and notwith¬ 
standing the laborious duties attendant upon his position in 
the High Cuurt,.he was ever foremost in promoting any mea¬ 
sures which had for their object the moral and intellectual 
welfare of all classes of his fellow-subjects. His kindly and 
generous nature, his uprightness and conscientiousness in the 
discharge of duty, can never be forgotten by those who knew 
him, and through these noble qualities his memory will long 
survive in the heart of the people from whose midst he was 
cut off in the prime of his life.” Needless to say that irt 
voicing these noble sentiments the grave and reverend Seniors 
of the august Council of Education gave true and correct 
expression to the thoughts and feelings of the whole com¬ 
munity. 

Mr. Paul officiated as a puisne from 30th Novembet 1870 to 3rd December 

1871. 
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, Sir Walter Morgan. —Walter Morgan was born in the 
year 1821. He was the son of William Morgan, Esquire, and 
was educated at King's College, Ldndon. leaving chosen the 
law for his profession, young Morgan was entered at the 
Middle Temple where on the completion of the required terms 
he was called to the Bar on 22nd November 1844.* He 
readily commenced practice, but like many a beginner his early 
days at the Bar were all but gloomy. His rise in the profes¬ 
sion was very slow indeed, and he was thinking of taking 
to some other walk of life when suddenly he made up his 
mind to come out to India. 

On coming to this country Mr. Morgan got himself admit¬ 
ted and enrolled as an Advocate of the late Supreme Court 
at Calcutta on 11 th October 1851, and commenced practice. 
Here, too, he could not make his mark at the Bar, though he 
was known as a sound and well-read lawyer. In 1859 he was 
appointed Clerk to the Legislative l 3 epartment. In his new 
sphere Mr. Morgan distinguished himself, so that when the 
High Court was formed at Calcutta in 1862, he was offered a 
Judgeship, which he accepted. On the first day of July he took 
his seat on the Bench along with his colleagues and commenced 
doing work in right good earnest. Being well versed in law 
and otherwise possessed of strong common sense, he erelong 
proved a good Judge and attracted the favourable notice of 
Government. Before he had been four years in the Calcutta. 
Court, a new High Court was established - for the North- 
Western Provinces, and as Mr. Morgan had earned fame by the 
due discharge of his judicial functions he was appointed 
Chief Justice of that Court. On this occasion he was, as 
usual in such cases, created a Knight. He presided in this 
Court till 1871, when he was promoted and sent to Madras 
as its second Chief Justice in succession to Sir Colley 
Harman Scotland. Both at Allahabad and at Madras Sir 
Walter Morgan won golden opinions and became a general 
favourite. While at Madras, Mr. (afterwards Sir) H. S. 
Cunningham, then Advocate-General of that Presidency, 
dedicated to him his Digest of Hindu Law as administered 

* In this memorable ft* r, the present Chief Justice, SirfFrancis Maclean, as we 
have already stated, first saw the light. 
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in the Courts of the Madras Presidency. This, was in 18^7. 
Two years after, that is, in 1879, Sir Walter retired from 
Indian service and reft for hi! native country, there to enjoy 
the pension w|yich he had so well earned. “ Mangnor the 
handsome/’ as the Indian bprd has described him, was not 
only remarkable for his ability and legal lore, he was also a 
good soul and his heart was one of the kindest and best. The 
sanctity of friendship he observed with religious reverence. 
/ When he was in Calcutta he had entertained a high regard for 
Dwarka Nath Mitter, who afterwards rose so very high. 
.Having.heard, while at Madras, of the serious illness of that 
really good and great man, he, availing himself of the Christmas 
holidays, came to Calcutta and paid him a friendly visit at 
his Bhowanipur house. Being deeply affected by the pitiable 
condition of Dwarka Nath and apprehending that he was 
not likely to see him again on earth, he. could not take 
leave of him withouf shedding a flood of tears. Surely, Sir 
Walter was an exemplary character, and in his case the truth of 
the golden precept of Goldsmith—“ Handsome is that hand¬ 
some does ”—is realised to the very letter. 

On his return to Erfgland Sir Walter Morgan was appointed 
Justice of the Peace for Somerset, in which capacity he did some 
good to his country. But he is better known in the land 
of his adoption than in the land of his birth. 

Sir Louis Stuart Jackson. —Louis Jackson, as he was com¬ 
monly called, was born in the year 1824. He was the son 
of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Henry George Jackson, R. A. 
Young Jackson was first educated at Trinity College, Dublin ; 
and, as he was intended for the Indian Civil Service, after¬ 
wards passed into the Haileybury College, the rearing ground 
for Indian civilians. In that famous institution he studied 
for about two years (1841-42), during which he carried off a prize 
in classics, and, on being appointed “ a writer ” on the staff of 
the Bengal Civil Service, came out to # India in 1843, reaching its 
shores on the 23rd of July, He began his official career as an 
Assistant, but before two years elapsed, was placed in charge of 
a sub-division and was located at Serampore, which had only 
recently come into, the possession of the English bv right 
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of purchase from its former owners, the Dutch. In 1847 Mr. 
Jackson’s services were availed of by the Government of the 
Straits Settlements where he remained till i#>b when he reverted 
to Bengal. By this time Mr. Jackson had parried Louisa 
Maria, daughter of the late Lieutenant-General Stavel^y, C. B. 
The union proved a happy one and the wedded couple coming 
to this country passed their days with “ a joyousness that knew 
no remorse for the past or fear for the future.” 

As Mr. Jackson was a man of parts and learning and 
could also look labour in the face, he rapidly rose in the 
Service, and ultimately became a District Judge, in which 
capacity he served for several years in the important district 
of Rajshahye, the seat of some well-known Native Rajahs. 
When the Sepoy Mutiny was at its hottest, and also when 
Bengal was disturbed by Indigo and Rent agitations, Mr. 
Jackson was found quietly doing his duties in the Rajshahye 
and Nadia Courts respectively, ftfr. Jackson, it is true, had 
got to the top of the Civil Service, but he was' destined to rise 
higher still. On the establishment of the Calcutta High Court, 
he, like some o£ his civilian compeers, was made one of its 
Judges, and when that Court for the first time sat on the 1st 
of July 1862, he, along with the rest took his seat on the 
Bench of that Court. Mr. Jackson’s tenure of office in that 
grand Tribunal was a long one, during which he officiated as 
Chief Justice for about a month in the latte ■ half of the year 
1878 ; and it was not till the 23rd June 1880, that he retired 
from it for good. Latterly, he ruled supreme in the Court, so 
much so that even his official superior, the Chief Justice, did not, 
as a rule, interfere with his doings which, unfortunately, some¬ 
times wore an arbitrary character. The English Bar did not 
like him ; and as for the native vakils, more especially the 
juniors, they stood almost in dread of him, and, if they could 
possibly avoid it, would be the last persons to appear in his 
Court. But with all his faults Mr. Jackson was an able and 
learned mam Though not very strong in law he possessed 
strong common sense which made amends for his deficiency, 
in legal lore.* He was, besides, an excellent classical scholar 

' * Mr. Justice Jackson was President of the Faculty of Law for a portion of the 

year 1867. 
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and hajj great command over his mother-tongue.*. That $u*h 
a man should have been honoured both by the Government 
of India and the Crown was not to be wondered at, and, 
as a matter of feet, while the Viceroy dubbed him C.I.E. in 
1879, Her Majesty the Queen s Empress decorated him with the 
order of Knighthood in the year following. Sir Louis Stuart 
Jackson, as we have already stated, retired from the Indian 
Service in the middle of the year 1880. He enjoyed his well- 
earned pension for not less than ten years, and, at last, died in 
1890 in Suffolk for which he was Justice of the Peace. 

Sir’George Campbell.—This remarkable man belonged to 
the well-known Clan Campbell of which His Grace the Duke 
of Argyle is the recognised Chief. George was born in 1824, 
the very year in which his colleague on the High Court Bench, 
Louis Stuart Jackson, also saw the light, though not in bleak 
Caledonia but in Emerald J£rin. His father, Sir George Camp¬ 
bell, was a noted gentleman of Edenvvood in Fifeshire. Young 
Campbell was first educated at St. Andrew’s, but, as he was 
intended for the Indian Civil Service, afterwards passed into 
Haileybury College * where his training received its finishing 
touch. In September 1842, he embarked for the East, arriving 
in India on the 25th of December. 

Mr. Campbell began his official career as Assistant Magis¬ 
trate and Collector at Badaon in the North-Western Provinces. 
He rose rapidly "in the Service and worked continuously till 
January f 1851, when, owing to ill-health, he left India for 
Europe on long furlough. During his three years’ absence 
from the land of his choice, Mr. Campbell was called to the 
English Bar from the Middle Temple in 1854, and was appoint¬ 
ed by his uncle (then Lord Chief Justice) associate of the 
Queen’s Bench. By this time he had shown to the world his 
deep knowledge of India and its affairs by bringing out 
Modern India* in 1852, and India, as it may be , in the next 
year. The year that witnessed his call to the Bar also found 
him leading to the altar the partner of his life ' with whom 
he returned to India in June. He was again ported to the 
North-Western Provinces, but th is time in a higher capacity, 

. * Catnpbellwas a constant contributor to the Haileybury Observer. His student 

contemporaries in 1840 were John Stra$hey and Monier Williams. _ 
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gamely, that of Magistrate and Collector of Azimghur in the 
Province of Benares. Not long after, the f Sepoy Mutiny broke 
out. Mr. Campbell was Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States 
at the outset of the Mutiny. He was not* exactly at his 
post, being then on leave on> the snow-capped Himalayas. 
On the fall of Delhi he accompanied Greathed’s column to 
Agra, where Grant took over the command, and was at the 
actions of Bulundshahr, Allygarh, and Agra. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to Cawnpore, the scene of the terrible massacre, with 
Grant. 

In 1858, after the Mutiny had been put clown, Mr. Camp¬ 
bell was appointed JudLj.il Commissioner o( Oude and suck 
was the versatility .of his genius that it was not long bef-.c 
he showed signal proof of his 'judicial "hilitv. He remained n. 
that romantic land, * where were j...d some of the bes. a.ent., 
of the first and foremost epic in Sanscrit, until 1862 f ;\nen 
Lord Elgin transferred him to the High Court at Calcutta a 
one of its Puisne Judges. This high post he held with credit, 
until he was appointed Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces. In the Great Rent Case, “ Cambellus, thin and tall,’ 
as “ Pips” tells of him was one of the “fifteen Judges who sat 
in it, and, though \, r "greed in the main with “great Trevorus,'' 
wrote a separate judgment which does credit to his legrt 
knowledge, wide experience and log 1 liea.. ^ 1 is dunes at 
the High Court not being c ecially /> Mr. Campbell was 
employed by the then Governor-General, Sir John Lawrence, 
“Jan Laurin ” of the -country people, on « special mission to 
Agra to enquire into me judicial system of the North-Western 
Provinces. His recommendations were the main foundation 
on which the new High Court was established for those 
Provinces. His legal investigations were embodied ir “ The 
Law applicable to the new Regulation Provinces of India, with 
Notes and Appendices," 1863. In 1865 he published “The 
Ethnology of India ” and a pamphlet called “ The Capital of 
India," with some particulars of the geography and climate 

■■ — -- - 1 . k ■ ■ . . . ——— ■■■■■ « —„ 1 11 1^1 . .. ^ 

* While in Oude, Campbell introduced the new Indian Codes of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure and the Penal Code. * 

f Campbell, though appointed on 23rd July 1862, was not m&de pucca 
until 16th April next. 
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of the country, recommending Nassick * near .Bombay .^9 
a suitable site for ^a new capital. In 1867 he left India; 
and on his return was appointed Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces. In 1869 he brought out “ The Irish Land 
Tenure,” which was followed .in the next year by a similar 
work “Tenure of Land in India.” In recognition of his 
knowledge on various subjects the University of Oxford con¬ 
ferred upon the famous Indian official the Degree of D. C, L. 
on 23 -nd June, 1870. 

In the beginning of the year 1871 he was raised 
t » the Bengal ‘hronc v h had been vacated by Sir 
V illiam Grev -.an' 1 ' o^anage V this high office, 

Mr. Campbell was d* - order of Knighthood, 

.od thus he prov- • a worthy father who 

h;*d enjoyed similai honour ndderable period. Sir 

rge ruled Bengal with great ab litv. He was a very strong 
g-vernor, and the three provinces over which he held sway 
thawed signs of progress and improvement all round. The 
material condition of the country, however, did not engross 
liis mind : he also gave proper attention to the all-important 
."bject of education. He extended the village-school system 
<.f Sir John Peter Jjjjirant, and 1 " ' cotop^huve examina¬ 
tions for the admission of ■ ve. t)ie Bengal Service. 

medical schoo. f^'inde 1 fc ilirin met.opolis bears 

*s honoured lie bei. xi reel ical «nd physical 

training rathe 0 legal ami y. Indeed, he set a 

much higher value upon the practi' po tion than upon the 
Jieoretical. He was really a mighty man in the best sense of 
the term. Like some great men, both in ancient and modern 
times, Sir George Campbell was remarkable for his “rugged 
directness and grim humour.” 

Having ruled the Bengal Presidency with vigour, seasoned 
with wisdom, for more than three years, Sir George left India 
for good in April, 1874. He had been created K.C.S,I. In 
May, 1873. Almost exactly a year after returning to England, 
the Ex-satrap of Bengal, who had shown masterly activity in 

- - g . .-- - -- - -- - - — --- ••— 1 

* Sa named from the reputed fact of the node of King Ravana’s sister 
having foot cut clean by Lachsman, younger brother of Rama, the hero of Vatnuki’s 
.grand epic, the Ramayana. 
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ay the several stages he had already passed through in life, 
entered the House of Commons* as Liberal member for Kir- 
caldy Burghs, and sat for that eonstituency all the remaining 
years of his earthly existence. His usual good fortune, how¬ 
ever, did not follow him in this the last stage of his eventful 
career. He soon wearied the House, and, in fact, as a politician 
his failure was as complete as had been his success as an-ad¬ 
ministrator in India. In 1876 Sir George Campbell published 
“ A Handy Book on the Eastern Question.” This was followed 
in 1879 by “ Black and White: the Outcome of a visit to the 
United States” ; and a pamphlet, “The Afghan Frontier.”' In 
1887 he produced “ The British Empire ”, This was probably the 
last important production that issued from his versatile pen. 
He died at Cairo on 18th February, 1892. In the year follow¬ 
ing appeared Campbell’s “ Memoirs of my Indian Career,” 
edited by Sir Charles Bernard, his Indian secretary,—a 
very valuable book in two volumes? in ‘'Which the pen of the 
great Anglo-Indian rarely strays far from administrative 
subjects.! 

Shumbhoo Nath Pundit. —Shumbhoo Nath belonged to a 
Brahmin family which had its original seat in the “ Happy 
Valley” of Cashmere, but which in course of time changed its 
abode and settled in the capital of the old Nawabs of Oude, 
Shumbhoo Nath’s father, Sadasib Pundit, had come to Calcutta, 
where he got the appointment of Peshkar at the late Sadar 
Diwani Adalat, and it was here that the future Judge saw the 
light in the year of grace 1820. As the boy was rather of a weak 
and delicate frame of body he was early taken to Lucknow, where 
he spent a few years during which he learned Urdu and Persian 
under the guardianship of his maternal uncle. From Lucknow he 
was sent to the sacred city of Benares, where, in its classic shades, 
he studied Sanscrit, so very necessary to a Brahmin of the old 
orthodox type. At the age of fourteen young Shumbhoo Nath 
returned to the place of his birth and was admitted into the 
Oriental Seminary*—at that time no unworthy rival of the , 
Hindoo College. 

_____________,1—.— T —— 

* In the same year (1875) Sir George was appointed a Member of. the Council 
of the Secretary bf State for India. 

f See Memorials of old Hailtybury College . 
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Shumbhoo Nath remained in that well-known school' till 
. 1841, When owing |to straitened circumstances he was m a 
manner compelled to leave it. Indeed, his father, true to the cold 
calculating instinct of an amla of the old class, thought that what 
the' boy had already learned was quite sufficient for all practical 
purposes, and that the time was come when he should earn his 
own- bread. Both the Head Master of the school and its 
proprietor gave him good certificates of character. Fortified 
with these testimonials, Shumbhoo Nath entered upon the wide 
arena of the world to fight the battle of life. Fortunately 
for him . it was not long before he got the appointment of 
Assistant to the Record-Keeper of the Sadar Diwani Adalat on 
a pay of Rs. 20 per mensem. As Shumbhoo Nath made a 
virtue < 5 f industry he employed his leisures hours in translating 
vernacular records and other official papers, thereby adding 
a little to his pay, poor as it was. In 1842 he well acquitted 
himself at an examirfatiort hdld for the purpose of testing 
proficiency in the matter of translation, and was regarded 
as one possessing a fair knowledge of Persian, Hindi, and 
Bengali besides English. His talents and amiable manners soon 
attracted the notice of* the eminent Sadar Judge, Sir Robert 
Barlow, who promoted him to a mohurrirship under him. In the 
midst of official drudgery, however, Shumbhoo Nath did not 
forget his favourite literature, to the charms of which he now 
joined, as if by way of contrast, the repulsiveness of law. 
The day he devoted to office work, but the night was at his 
command and he made the best use of it by holding silent 
solemn converse with the renowned denizens of the Republic 
of Letters and of Law. The sacred subject of religion, too, 
received its due share of his care and attention, and it is a well- 
known fact that, while serving as a mohurrir in the Execution 
Department, Shumbhoo Nath published a little brochure , M On 
the Being of God.” He afterwards became President of the 
Bhowanipore Brahma Samaj, when HurrishChunder Mook©tjee, 
^the great journalist, and Annoda Prasad Banerjee, who ulti- 
r mately rose to be Senior Government Pleader of the High 
Court, were among itsr active and esteemed members. 

In 1846, Shu ml>hob Nath in collaboration with his school 
friend, Bhowani Prosad Datta of the renowned Datta family 
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of Nimtolla, brought out an edition of Bacon's Essays, which 
received the approbation and praise of sucfya competent scholar 
and critic as Captain D. L. Richatdson. This was soon followed 
by a legal leaflet—The Law relating to the Execution of 
Decrees.” This pamphlet attracted the favourable notice of 
the Sadar Judges and served to intensify and deepen the good 
will which Sir Robert Barlow had already shown towards him. 
At this time the post of Mislkhan , or Reader, having 
fallen vacant, Shumbhoo Nath, in view of the flattering 
reception his little pamphlet on law had met at the 
hands of the Judges, applied for it with the most .sanguine 
hope of success, but what was his disappointment when Barlow, 
evidently from a^paternal solicitude for the welfare of his chela* 
as he lovingly called him, declined to give him the coveted 
post, observing that “his lungs,” which were then affected, “were 
not strong enough for the work.” This sore disappointment, 
however, so far from acting as a dartiper ''on his spirits, gave a 
strong impetus to his study of law, which he now began to 
prosecute with redoubled energy, with a view to entering the 
Bar of the Sadar Courts. The time of examination was fast 
approaching, and when at last it came, Shumbhoo Nath, for¬ 
tified with a very high testimonial of character and qualifications 
which the Registrar of the Sadar Diwani Adalat, Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
had been good enough to favour him with, appeared in it; and 
as good luck would have it, acquitted himself very creditably, 
and on the 16th of November 1848, obtained the sunnuil, as 
the diploma was then called in common court parlance. Short¬ 
ly after, he joined the Sadar Diwani Adalat, and, as he 
united good manners to natural ability and learning, 
rapidly rose in practice. He soon gained the confidence 
of the public, more especially of that important section 
thereof, namely, the muktyars, who held in their hands 
the thread of the destiny of the pleaders ; and, as a matter 
of necessary consequence, briefs began to pour in, as it were, 
upon him, and, to speak tfae truth, such recognition he fully and 
richly deserved. The speeches which he made in Court were, it 
is true, generally short, but, as became a careful speaker like 
himself, they were always, to the point, and, delivered as 
they were with grace, had a very telling effect. his 
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taste and judgment led him to give the preference to clear' 
business-like statements and sound reasonings .x -He occa¬ 
sionally rose into %reat eloquence, but his ordinary style 
was calm, argumentative, and unostentatious. Hfsr hand¬ 
some and commanding figure, his silvery voice and wonder¬ 
fully correct intonation gene&lly enhanced the effect of his 
eloquence and added* much to its impressiveness, Another 
great feature of his oratory was the irresistible conviction it 
left upon the mind, of sincerity in the speaker. “ At the Bar,” 
observed a writer in the Hindoo Patriot shortly after his demise, 
“he* was remarkable for his strong sense of justice, his 
thorough independence, his contempt for technical frivolities 
which so often impede the course of justice^ and his hatred of 
oppression.” “ He never, ” continued the writer, “ cared for mere 
technicalities of law and alwayfc shaped his arguments accord¬ 
ing to the broadest principles of equity and justice. He was 
an excellent criminaljawyer, and no pleader •who was opposed 
to him could say that he broke a lance with a fairer or more 
candid antagonist.” He never touched a dirty brief, and his 
scrupulous honesty was at once the beauty and strength of his 
character. 

A pleader possessing such high forensic parts and real 
sterling honesty was sure to rise higher and higher still, and, 
accordingly, when on the 28th March 1853, Shumbhoo Nath 
was appointed Junior Government Pleader, both the profession 
and the public hailed it with universal satisfaction. Two years 
after, he was appointed to the chair of Regulation Law in the 
Law Department of the Presidency College, in succession to 
Mr. Theobald, Barrister-at-Law. Shumbhoo Nath did ample 
justice to the post thus conferred on him, and the portions of 
his lectures that were published contained clear and lucid ex¬ 
positions of the difficult and intricate Law of Landlord and 
Tenant, and of the fundamental and constitutional enactments 
of 1793, a year memorable in the revenue and judicial annals of, 
Bengal. Iq 1861, Shumbhoo Nath was appointed to officiate 
as Senior Government Pleader in the*place of Rama Prosad Roy, 
who had fallen seriously ill; and was afterwards confirmed in 
that appointment when that ailment ended so fatally. In the 
year t> l|BOwing, the High Court was established and, thus, the 
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native pleaders of the late Sadar Diwani Adalat came into con- 
stanf contact^with English barristers in the discharge of their 
professional duties. In one important case it so happened that 
Shumbhoo Nath, as pleader for the respondent, had to measure 
strength with an eminent counsel who was retained for the ap¬ 
pellant. The appeal was heard by no less a personage than Sir 
Barnes Peacock, the Chief Justice. Shumbhoo Nath so welt and 
ably defended the interests of his client that that great Judge 
was deeply impressed with his ability, learning and eloquence* 
and it was probably this circumstance which more than any 
other led him to recommend Shumbhoo Nath for the Judge- 
ship which, though it had been intended for Rama Prosad, 
the cruel hand of Death prevented him from holding. The 
good nominee, in view of the serious responsibilities which 
it imposed upon the native holder, at first hesitated to accept 
the offer, and it was not till he was encouraged by that sincere 
friend of the natives, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Ashley Eden, who 
observed that he should not lose such a'glorious opportunity 
for opening out a high career of honour and distinction to his 
countrymen, that he gave his word of consent. 

In due time the Royal Patent, conferring the high office 
on Shumbhoo Nath, came out, accompanied by a graceful 
letter from Sir Charles Wood (afterwards Lord Hallifax), in 
which that eminent Minister expressed his great satisfaction 
at being “able to place a Native of India in the highest 
Judicial position in* his own country with full confidence that he 
would ably and impartially discharge its duties." Although 
Shumbhoo Nath himself accepted the office with great diffi¬ 
dence, the public hailed it with universal satisfaction. Not 
one ungenerous remark emanated from any party, or appeared 
in the columns of any newspaper in regard to him, either as a 
Judge or as a man. Indeed, it seemed that he had no enemy. 
The pleaders entertained him at a dinner where everyone offered 
his sincere and heartfelt congratulations. The new Judge 
expressed his feelings in words choked by profuse streams 
of tears. *• 

Mr. Justice Shumbhoo Nath was weighed in the balance and 
was found quite up to the mark, “ The eyes of the public " 
observed the leading native paper of the day, the Hindu &atriot, 
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“ the eyes of the public, not only of India hut of England, were 
upon him and it redounded not only to bis credit but to that of 
the nation to whrch he belonged that he passed the ordeal so 
successfully. His success on the Bench gave the best refutation 
to the calumny that the natives were not fit to be associated in 
the highest posts of the Statd with the rulers of the country...... 

4 Oil* questions of fact,’ says our lawyer friend, 1 1 do not 

believe he had his equal..... No amount of perjury and 

forgery was equal to cope with his strong common sense, and 
pleaders and advocates were often known to have thrown away 
their briefs in despair when their cases were bad ones and 
had been fixed for hearing before him’.’' And not only 
was Shumbhoo Nath a good Judge of fact, he'was also suffi¬ 
ciently strong in law. His judicial career, short as it was, will 
long be remembered in this c6untry for the active part he took 
with the Chief Justice in settling, once for all, certain vexed 
points of law. 

Shumbhoo Nath’s course of life was one continued tissue of 
triumphs. As a pleader he stood very high and was, perhaps, 
without a rival, when he left the Bar on being raised to the 
Bench; and as a Judge he administered justice according to 
equity and good conscience. His conduct on the Bench was 
simply admirable. He was patient in hearing, quite au fait in 
dealing with facts however complicate, expert at detecting the 
subtlest fallacies, and polite and courteous in his manner. 

• Though raised to a very high eminence he knew not what pride 
was, and, as a matter of fact, was as simple as a child. 

In the social circle, too, Shumbhoo Nath shone equally 
brilliant. He oftentimes mixed with his old friends and, while 
in their company, wholly forgot that he had risen far above them. 
Indeed, he had a deep regard for the sacred office of friendship 
and made the best use of it. He was liberal almost to a fault. 
His income as a Judge did not suffice to meet the demands of 
his hospitality and benevolence, he had oftentimes * to draw 
on his old savings. In sooth, his heart was “ open as the day to 
meeting charity and we have tlfe very reliable authority of 
the Hindoo Patriot that the good Judge’s private “ charities 
to his poor relations and others, particularly of Bhowanipore, 
amounted totwo thousand a month.” * 
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Sbumbhoo Nath’s judicial career was, as \ve have already 
stated, rather short. Before the year 1867 had advanced far, a 
huge carbuncle appeared on the lower part of nis body, which', 
growing rapidly, took a very bad turn, and, at last, on the 6th 
June terminated his life. The melancholy news ran like wild fire 
from one end of the Town to the other and enveloped it in a 
gloom of sorrow. On the same day, the Chief Justice, Sir Barnes 
Peacock, announced the sad orcurrence to all present in Court 
and in a short but pithy address, so well suited to the solemn 
occasion, expressed his deep sorrow for the great deceased, say¬ 
ing “ that by the death of Mr. Justice Shumbhoo Nath, we have 
lost a very valuable friend and co-adjutor ; and that, By his 
death the public and the Court have lost an upright, learned, 
and independent Judge.” Eight days after, the Viceroy, on 
receipt of official intimation of tHe sad intelligence, expressed 
in Council sincere regret at the serious loss which the country 
had sustained. Thu*s passed away from, this,earth a remarkable 
character whose memory ought to be held in most grateful 
remembrance by all who take any interest in this country 
and its welfare. He has done us much good, the salutary 
effect of which is likely to last for many, many long years to 
come. 

Sir John Budd Phear.—John B. Phear was born at Eas*- 
Stonham, Suffolk, on 9th February 1825. He was the eldest son 
of the Rev. J. Phear, Rector of East Stonham, and Catherine, 
eldest daughter of Samuel Budd of North Tawton. After • 
receiving his education at home for a few years, young Phear 
entered Pembroke College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B. A. in 1847, coming out as sixth Wrangler. Having thus 
shown considerable proficiency in mathematics, he was m the 
very same year appointed Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer 
at Clare College, Cambridge. This appointment, however, 
did not much interfere with his usual study, and, as a matter 
of fact, he obtained the Degree of M. A. in 185O, a>ear in 
which he wrote an elementary treatise on Mechanics. This was 
followed in 1852 by a simitar treatise on Hydrostatics. The 
latter work was well adapted to those for whom it was 
specially written, and it was, therefore, no wonder that it Soon 
became popular. But its popularity was not confined to the 
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British Isles, it‘ was also selected as a Te^t-bdok *in the 
University out Aere at Calcutta. But mathematical studies 
did not engross Mr. Phear’s attention; he took ta studying 
law, and in due time was called to the Bar in 1854. He 
‘practised for some time in England, and, as he had not much 
business in Court, employed his leisure in inditing a law book 
styled “ A Treatise on Rights of Water, including Public and 
Private Rights in the Sea and Seashore,” which appeared in 
London in 1859. Phear’s was the second work on the subject, 
Woolrych “On Waters” having been published some years 
before. Both these treatises are referred to in The Law relating 
to Waters, by H. J. V. Coulson and H, A. Forbes, which appear¬ 
ed in 1880, and which is now the standard work on the subject. 

Mr. Phear had only made his mark at the Bar when he was 
offered the appointment of a Puisne Judge of the High Court 
at Calcutta, which offer he accepted. He came out to this 
country and, on tKfc 9th*day of August 1864, took his seat on the 
Bench. In 1865, he married Emily, daughter of John Bolton 
of Burnley House in Stockwell. 

As Mr. Phear was well conversant with the principles of 
Jurisprudence and was also endowed by nature with strong 
common sense and acute intellect, he soon proved a good 
Judge and his name as such spread far and wide. Not long 
after, the Great Rent Case came on for hearing and Mr. Phear 
was one of the fifteen Judges who tried it. He was certainly 
the junior of them all, but though last he was not the least. 
As the witty bard who sang of that Case in the classic strain 
of Macaulay says :— 

“ Now, making up the number, 

Though last, not least is he, 

With sparkling eyes and big black beard, 

Ferus Barbatus see. 

Of all those fifteen Brethren, 

For wisdom far renowned, 

Ferus Barbatus the last 
Who came from English ground. 

What though of all the junior, 

Though last, not least is he ; 

The only Judge who wears a beard— 

Ferus Barbatus see l M 
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Though in ( that celebrated case Mr. Pheaf agreed in the 
main with the decision of the majority, he|wrote a separate 
judgment in which he showed his thorough mastery of the 
subject under consideration and deep and accurate knowledge 
of law, both Indian and English, fie also stated very clearly 
the points on which he differed from the majority and sup¬ 
ported his views in a way which did him immense credit. 
Indeed, Mr. Phear was an eminent Judge and some of his 
judgments have settled certain vexed questions of law and 
are looked upon and valued as precedents. Nobody doubts his 
learning, and, what is sometimes more useful than mere learning, 
common sense ; but there are some who find fault with him 
as being a little too technical. The charge, however, is not 
absolutely without foundation. Technical Mr. Justice Phear 
was to a certain extent, in fact, a man of his acute intellect 
and strictly logical frame of mind could not but be so ; but 
he was not technical to a fault, and, like the great orator, 
Edmund Burke, while he went on refining, also at the same 
time thought of proving that what he was driving at was the 
right view. Taking all things together, one cannot but say that 
Mr. Phear was an able and learned Judge ; and although 
more than a quarter of a century has elapsed since he left the 
High Court, his judicial reputation still appears to be fresh in 
the minds of the profession and the public. 

But pure judicial duties did not engross Mr. Phear’s atten¬ 
tion. He also directed his thoughts towards the all-important 
subject of education. He was President of the Bethune Society 
and took part in the working of the Institution which was 
established by Mr. Drinkwater Bethune and which still bears 
his honoured name. Mr. Phear also mixed in native society 
and endeared himself to all who came in contact with him by 
his amiable nature and other social virtues. Indeed, he was a 
notable character in the land and his absence from their midst 
was much felt by the Calcutta people. 

Mr. Justice Phear retired^from the Calcutta Bench on the 
9th August 1876, about ten years after he had com¬ 
menced sitting on it. He returned to England, but was hot 
allowed to enjoy retirement long, for in the year following 
he was appointed Chief Justice of Ceylon, on which occasion 
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be was decorated with the order of Kuighthoojd. But 'before 
he had held thsfc post for a year he found himself irfhot 
water with the Planters who could not make him connive 
at their somewhat arbitrary doings. The result was a very 
serious friction which, as days passed by, went on growing 
more and more painful until it reached a point when it was 
found that one party or the other must retire from the conflict 
The state of affairs having taken such a bad turn, the Chief 
Justice gave up the appointment and returned for good to 
the land which had given him birth. This took place in the 
yfcar 1879. At home, the Ex-chief did not suffer idleness to 
get hold of him. He commenced recording his knowledge 
and experience of the East, and the result was that in the 
year next following his retirement he brought out a work 
to which he gave the humble name of “ The Aryan Village 
India and Ceylon.” This little book was ere long followed 
by a work on “ International Trade.” Mr. Phear was also 
anxious to mix in politics ; and to that end tried hard to 
enter the House of Commons, but his efforts in that direction 
were not crowned with success. The most that he could get 
in the way of making himself useful to his countrymen in the 
walk of public life was Chairmanship of Quarter Sessions, 
Devon. In the republic of letters and science, however, 
he was given a pretty high place as a mathematician and 
physicist and he was also made a F. G. S. 

The last days of Mr. Fhear’s life were gloomy and painful. 
He lost his wife in 1897. This was a very severe shock to the 
good old man and he felt it so very keenly that it brought on 
dimness of eyesight which ultimately resulted in total blind¬ 
ness. In this way he lingered on for some years until death 
came to his relief. 

Sir Arthur George Macpherson.— Arthur Macpherson was 
born on the 25th September 1828. He was the youngest son 
of Dr. Hugh Macpherson, and was educated first at Aberdeen 
and afterwards in the University of Edinburgh. Having chosen 
the law for his profession, young Macpherson was entered at the 
Inner Temple, at which he was called to the Bar in 1852. Soon 
after, he came out to this country and got himself admitted 
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and enrolled as an advocate of the late Supreme Court at 

Calcutta on the 22nd November of the ss$ne year. He at 

once commenced practice, but though a well-read lawyer, could 

not readily make his mark at the Bar. In this way he 

passed his professional life till i 8£>2, when he was appointed 

Legislative Secretary to the Government of Bengal. InHhe year 

following he presided for some months in the Calcutta Small 

Cause Court as its chief and guide, after which he reverted to 

his former seat in the Bengal Secretariat. But it was not long 

before he was raised to the post of Legislative Secretary to 

the Government of India. This office he held till early in 1865, 

when he was appointed to officiate as a Puisne Judge of the 

High Court. The manner in which he discharged his judicial 

functions convinced the Governor-General that he had made 

• 

a good selection, so that when a second opportunity presented 
itself His Excellency again appointed Mr.'Macpherson to the 
vacant post, in which he was confirmed on the 1st day of 
August 1865. t 

Fully conversant as he was with the laws of the land as 
well as with English law, and endowed by nature with strong 
common sense, Mr. Macpherson proved* a very good Judge 
and thus rose in the estimation of his colleagues, the profession, 
and the public. He remained on the Bench long enough to 
establish his claim to seniority, so that when Sir Richard Couch 
vacated the Chief Justiceship, and before his successor, Sir 
Richard G^rth, was appointed, Mr. Macpherson held the office 
of Chief Justice from the 13th February to 25th June 1875. In 
point of fact, he was only second to his Chief as regards 
rank, and as regards seniority he probably had no equal. He 
held his seat on the Bench with credit till the 1st of October, 
1877, when he retired from Indian service. 

On his return to his native country, the Ex-Judge was 
not allowed to enjoy his retirement long. In 1879 he was 
appointed Legal Adviser to the Secretary of State for India, 
which office he held till 1882 when he was given the post of 
Judicial Secretary at the India Office. While holding this very 
important office, Mr. Macpherson brought out, in the year 
1885, a very useful work for which he is best known, namely, 
“ The Law of Mortgage in Bengal and the North-Western 
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Provinces of Indk.” This work was not a mere commentary on 
the Transfer of Property Act (IV of 1882), but had a peculiar 
value of its own, and was, therefore, widely circulated. It has 
passed through several editions, the seventh and last edition 
being by Mr. John Molesworth Macpherson, * who like the 
great novelist, Thackeray, was an Asiatic by birth and like 
the subject of this memoir a barrister of the Inner Temple, 
and an advocate of the Calcutta High Court. While holding 
the Judicial Secretary’s seat in the India Office, the late Indian 
Judge was invested with the order of the Knight Commander 
of the.Indian Empire in 1889. He continued in the India Office 
till his death in 1893. 

Sir Arthur’s elder brother, Mr. William Macpherson, was 
also an advocate of the late Supreme Court at Calcutta. 
He was a very sound lawyer and was best known for his 
two most useful works on law, namely, “*Law of Contract,” 
and “Procedure of 1 :he Courts in India.” Mr. Montriou used to 
say that lie was a much better lawyer than his brother, 
Sir Arthur. 

Sir William Maykby.—William ^arkby, who is happily 
still alive, enjoying his *well-earned pension, was born in the 
year 1829. His father, Rev. William Henry Markby, of 
whom he is the fourth son, was Rector of Duxford, Cambridge, 
while his mother, Sophia, was the daughter of a respectable 
gentleman of the name of John Randall. Young Markby 
was first educated at King Edward’s School, Bury St. 
Edmunds, and afterwards at Merton College, Oxford, where 
he obtained a scholarship in 1846. This was followed by his 
obtaining a First Class in the Honour School of Mathematics in 
1850, and, later on, by his graduating M. A. Having determin¬ 
ed on his mode of life and adopted the law for his profes¬ 
sion, Mr, Markby was entered at the Middle Temple and 
on his completing the requisite terms was called to the 
Bar in 1856. He at once commenced practice and was 
slowly rising in the profession when in 1865 he was bffered 

* Besides editing his namesake’s work on Mortgage, Mr JoKn M. 
Macpherson brought out *' Lists of British Enactments in Force in Native States,” 
This is a very big book consisting of six large volumes. Mr. Macpherson was 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Legislative Department, 
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the Recordership of Buckingham. The oner being tempt¬ 
ing, and as Mr. Markby was more fitted Tor the dignified 
quietness and solemn silence of‘the Bench than the busy 
bustle and contention of the .• Bar, he made no hesitation in 
accepting it. But greater honour fh that direction was awaiting 
him in the near future. The young Magistrate had hardly 
sat in the Buckingham Court for a couple of years when he was 
offered a far higher post, though not in the land of his birth. 
In 1866 when Sir Walter Morgan of the High Court at Calcutta 
was sent to the North-Western Provinces as the first Chief Justice 
of the newly-established High Court there, Mr. Markby, who 
had given general satisfaction by the discharge of his functions 
as Recorder of Buckingham, was appointed to the place so 
vacated by him at the Calcutta Court. Mr. Markby at once 
came to this country and took his seat on the Bench on the 
19th of June. the new Judge was well up in the general 
principles of Jurisprudence, which are*almcfet the same in all 
civilised countries, and as he united in himself experience 
more or less in both the departments of law, it was no wonder 
that he soon proved a good Judge. Indeed, his reputation 
as a sound and well-read lawyer spread faV aid'd near. In this 
way Mr. Justice Markby worked in the Calcutta High Court 
for a considerable period and it was not until the 16th Sep¬ 
tember 1878 that he retired from it for good and returned to 
his native country. His reputation as an excellent man of law. 
having preceded him there, barely a twelvemonth had elapsed 
when the title of D. C. L. was conferred on him, and he was 
also appointed Fellow of Balliol College as well as of All Souls 
College.* But this was not all. He was appointed Reader in 
Indian Law in his own Alma Mater (Oxford), which office he 
held with credit from 1879 to 1900. The lectures which he 
delivered at Oxford on Indian Law, a subject which only 
a few Europeans are conversant with, have since been given 
to the world in book form. The work is of considerable 
merit and does much credit to its author. But the one; 

* While in India far higher honours were bestowed on Mr, Markby. In 
1872 hewas President of the Faculty of Arts, and in 1876 President o f the Faculty 
of Law,—offices which show that he was held in esteem* not only as a good lawyer 
but also as a good scholar. And to crown all, he was given the chair of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University in the year just anterior to bis retirement 
from India. r 
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work for which hfc is best known and which has become a 
Text-book, so to say, both here and in England, is his Elements 
of Law considered with Reference to General Principles of Juris- 
prudence , which within a comparatively short time has passed 
through several editions, the si&th and latest appearing in 1896. 
Weneed not give our opinion as to the relative merits of this 
w$k and of Hall's Jurisprudence which seems to have been 
preferred to it, but in justice to the ex-Judge of our Court 
we ought to say that his work is better adapted to Indian 
students than Hall’s. 

• Mr. Markby’s tenure of office as Professor of Indian Law was 
signalized by his being decorated with the order of Knight¬ 
hood. This took place in the year 1889. But this was not the 
only important event noticeable during that period, long as it 
was. In 1892 he was appointed Commissioner to inquire into 
the Administration of Justice in Trinidad and*Tobago. As was 
his wont, Sir Willian? madfe a thorough investigation of the sub¬ 
ject and after he had done so wrote and submitted his Report 
which received the warm approbation of the authorities con- 
cerneds- 

/As we have said-above, Sir William occupied the chair 
of/Law-Professor at Oxford till 1900. When he vacated it, it 
’/as offered to Mr. Ernest John Trevelyan, another retired 
Judge of the Calcutta High Court. Mr. Trevelyan is well up 
in the subject of Indian Law, and there can be no doubt that 
he will prove a worthy successor of Sir William. * 

Shumbhoo Chunder Dey. 


* Sit Raymond We$t, formerly Judge of the Bombay High CouM and 
joint author of a work on the Hindoo Law of Partition with Bubler, was Reader 
in Indian Law to the sister University ' of Cambridge. He wa$ succeeded by 
Sir Roland Knyvet Wilson, Baronet, who is • well-known for his excellent work oft 
* Anglo*Muhammadan Law. 



Art. II.—ACROSS THE. PELOPONNESUS. 

VII.—ACRO-CORINTH. 

« 

A RRIVED at Corinth we lose no time in setting off for 
Acro-corinth. Very big and far off the great rock looms 
up through the afternoon glare. The streets of Corinth are 
sunny and the road deep in dust. The road runs for some 
four miles over the plain, rising very gradually till one is well 
past the site of old Corinth, where a poor village still stands 
on a gentle slope close under the citadel and where the' modern 
town also stood till destroyed by an earthquake. 

Then a steep ascent that grows steeper as one gets higher, 
and is aggravated by very vile reaches of “Turkish” road. 
Mercilessly hot work it is this afternoon, quite another sort 
of business to marching in the high grounds $f central Pelop¬ 
onnesus. The line of battlements shows very finely even from 
a distance, extending along the whole length of the summit: 
as one gets up closer under the great rock, the sheer cliff topped 
by formidable walls looks absolutely unscaleable except on 
the side by which we have come up. A descent into a deep 
ditch, a scramble up the other side, and one is before the outer 
gate of the citadel, once doubtless connected with the road by 
a draw-bridge. The fortifications are extensive and complex ; 
Venetian or Turkish work for the most part, as they now 
appear, but possibly on Hellenic foundations. Within the 
gates we find a most extraordinary jumble of ruined buildings. 
All Acro-corinth is now deserted and void of inhabitants; 
these ruins recall the time when not only the garrison but a 
large miscellaneous population had their homes here. Wheler, 
the first English traveller in Greece, who visited Acro-corinth 
along with the Frenchman Spon in 1675, thus describes what 
he saw: “ This side of the Rock is well covered with houses. 
For not only those who still reside there, as well Turks as 
Christians, have their houses and families there, but for the 
most part, even those that dwell below in the town, have houses 
also in the castle where they keep all their best goods safe 
from the frequent, but very uncourteous, visits of the Corsairs: 
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and thither upon t|e least alarm, they come flocking witfi all 
they can bring wittt them " (Bk. 6, p. 441.) 

It has not always been $0 easy to enter the iron-plated 
gate of the great fortress. Wheler was well received by the 
authorities, but at the beginning of this century in the uneasy 
years preceding the great up-rising, the Turks had grown 
suspicious, and neither Dodwell nor Leake could gain ad¬ 
mission. Dodwell was enterprising enough to conduct a 
stealthy expedition to a neighbouring height and make 
sketches. Of this hill which is joined by a neck to Acro- 
porrnth on the S. W. side, Leake says that it “ may be 
regarded* as the Xrjfxfxa, or, eyesore, of the Acro-corinthus, 
especially with regard to modern war” (Morea. 3, p. 259). 
This explains the abandonment of Acro-corinth as a place 
of arms. It is difficult to realise the scale of Acro-corinth 
without actual sight of it. To most of us jvho are familiar 
enough with the* nsyme, but not otherwise forewarned, the 
reality comes as a revelation. It is a capital instance of 
the startling variance between experience and the impressions 
drawn from books. Nothing we ordinarily read of prepares 
us at all adequately fpr what we see. Indeed the mere sight 
from the plain is not enough ; we must ascend laboriously our 
1,200 feet or so to the gates, beat the boundaries of the fortifica¬ 
tions within, then climb another 500 feet to the highest summit 
and see all Greece spread out like a map below us. This is no 
ordinary acropolis like that of Athens, or Mycenae or Argos, 
or even the Kadmeia, but a mighty fortified hill, with space 
enough atop for a considerable town. Wheler estimates the 
circumference of the walls at a couple of miles. It cannot be 
less. The surface is broken and uneven and very far from 
level. There are two conspicuous heights ; that to the right, 
the lower, is covered with buildings, and crowned by an inner 
castle or keep ; that to the left is the highest summit. It is 
already half-past four when we enter the outer line of walls 
and this highest point still towers a great way above us. Half 
an hour later after passing a second line and scrambling over 
a lot of rough ground, we have gained the real summit 
and are enjoying (in Wheler's phrase) “ one of the most agree¬ 
able prospects this world could give us.” Magnificent and 
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beautiful it certainly is, considered simply|as a sublime pro¬ 
spect of mountain, sea and sky; but that makes only part, 
perhaps the lesser part, of the ^emotion with which we look 
forth from this commanding height. That which makes the 
view from Acro-corinthus unique is, as Leake notes, the num¬ 
ber and character of the famous classical sites on which the 
eye successively rests, as the gaze sweeps northward from east 
to west, or southward back over the Peloponnesus. Freeman 
puts it well: “ from the citadel of Corinth ” he says “ if all Hellas 
does not itself lie within our sight, yet all Hellas lies within 
sight, as it were by representation. Peloponnesus and Att'ica, 
the land north and south of the gulf, the shores of the two 
great confederacies, the mountains of Arkadia and Phokis, 
and the snowy head of Aitolian Korax, stand there as if to 
speak of lands north and south of them ! ” (Studies of Travel, 
p. 196.) Just below lies the Isthmus, seeming from this height 
a mere level strip between Corinth’s two seas : the blue water 
bores in deep on either hand ; one half believes that but a 
slight impulse would sweep it over the barrier altogether and 
unite the one expanse of rich azure with the other. The coast 
line which stretches away from the Isthmus on either hand is fret¬ 
ted into innumerable creeks and indentations with fantastic 
variety. Eastward the view ranges over the Aegean and 
its islands, taking in the whole length of the coast of 
Attica. Megara is there, and Salamis and Aegina : on a clear 
day you may even discern Athens (50 miles away) and the 
Acropolis rock, and Piraeus, and the Bay of Phalerum ; west¬ 
ward the Gulf of Corinth offers a not less enthralling spectacle, 
a beautiful lake in seeming, shut in by noble mountains that 
face each other in embattled array across its waters, long 
sweeping lines northward from beyond the snows of Aetolia 
to the heights of the Megarid ; on the southern side a dense 
phalanx of crests and peaks rising out of the high lands of the 
Peloponnese. Due west you look into a ‘ vast sea of tossing 
ridges (behind which the sun is angrily setting), snow-crowned 
Cyllene overtopping all the rest And turning again to the 
northern line of hills you know that back behind the further pf 
the two great inlets that cut deep into the coast line lies Delphi, 
hidden in a recess of Parnassus whose topmost ridges form. 
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the nearest stretlh of heights to the left of the picture. 
Further east and almost directly opposite is the summit of 
Helicon also covered with •snow. The ridge directly behind 
the Isthmus is Geraneia, and straight behind Geraneia, though 
you cannot see it for the mountains between, is Cithaeron. 
Close below you on the north side where ancient Corinth once 
sheltered beneath its protective citadel you can distinguish 
the seven columns of a Doric temple, which is almost the 
sole relic of the wealthiest and most luxurious of the cities 
of .free Hellas. There were twelve when Wheler saw them, 

' the other five have since been appropriated as raw material 
by a local Turk, with a taste for building. These columns are 
plainly marked by their proportions as among the oldest 
remains in Greece. They are assigned to the 7th century B.C. 
and are thought to belong to a temple of Athena. 

.The rest of the buildings of Corinth, -alike the Hellenic 
and the Roman city,* have* utterly vanished ; this almost pre¬ 
historic sanctuary has outlived them all. 

The military vicissitudes of Acro-corinth have been 
curiously uneventful. The mighty stronghold has often enough 
changed hands, but ^always with one exception without a 
struggle. The one exception was when in 1459 after a siege 
of 14 months Mahomet II stormed the citadel from the high 
ground to the south-west the one accessible point. The ancient 
Greeks seem to have frankly accepted the rock as impregnable 
to assault; and, having regard to the great height of the rock, 
over i,8oo feet, and the almost perpendicular nature of the cliff, 
it is perhaps not so very remarkable. No single attack upon 
Acro-corinth is recorded in Hellenic times. 

When the independence of Hellas was lost at Chaeronea, 
Acro-corinth received a Macedonian garrison, but there was no 
fight. It was thereafter known as one of “ the fetters ” of Greece 
and it is not wonderful that the masters of Hellas kept a tight 
hand on so formidable a fortress. The Macedonian garrison was 
more than once expelled and reinstated, but always on terms 
of capitulation or by starvation. So also in the modern struggle 
with the Turks. Acro-corinth was three times bloodiessly yield¬ 
ed up betweeft 1821 and 1823* twice by the Turks on surrender, 
and once merely abandoned by a cowardly Greek garrison. 
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e Yet Acro-coririth has looked down on scenes of excitement 
and conflict. It was here at the Isthmus that the land defence 
concentrated after the fight at 'Thermopylae: thousands of 
Greeks worked night and day f to build a wall across the 
Isthmus, which should defy the attempt of the Persian armies 
to enter the Peloponnesus. Corinth must for the time have 
formed the head-quarters of the Greeks, and from where we are 
standing the whole busy scene might have been surveyed. 
Some slight traces of the wall then built are still discoverable. 
A very different scene was enacted under the shadow of the 
great rock in 146 B. C. Violence, rapine, massacre, the utmost 
license of war let loose upon the city of luxury and pleasure. 
By the orders of Mummius who routed the forces of the 
Achaean League in the neighbouring plain, Ccfrinth was 
delivered over to the havoc of fire and pickaxe. ‘This was the 
end of the Coriftth of the Bacchiadae and Periander, the city 
of the art and beauty and commerce of Bellas, long second 
only to Athens. The Corinth rebuilt a hundred years later, 
the Corinth of Paul's Epistles, was«a Roman city. 

But the afternoon wanes and there is little time to indulge in 
reflection—it is all too short merely to°drink in all the details 
of this wonderful circle of pictures, softened and refined by 
the evening light. We have to hurry down by the way we 
came to avoid being overtaken by night before regaining our 
unromantic but needful shelter in modern Corinth. The dusk 
deepens as we cross the plain and it is dark before we reach 
the town. 

Next day we stroll leisurely across the Isthmus, in the 
morning ; take the train at Kalamaki on the further side of the 
canal—we are ferried across in a punt exactly like the ferry at 
Bablocke Hythe, well known to Oxford men—-follow the coast 
between the mountains and the sea, along the cliff from which 
Theseus hurled Sciron, past Megara and Minoa to Eleusis ; see 
what is left of the Hall of Mysteries and of the Greater and 
Lesser Propylaea, and thtf reliefs and bases found on the site ; 
and so on to Athens by evening. 


H. R, J. 



Art. III.—THE METRICA1 VERSIONS OF THE PSALMS. 

THE OLD VERSION (STERNHOLD AND HOPKINS). 

ENGLAND was not long in following her sister France in the 
production of the “Psalms of David ” in a lyrical form,—and 
with a much more lasting and beneficial result. While in the 
one country they were the mere fashionable folly and plaything 
of the hour, in the other they sank deep down into the 
• religious life of the nation and exerted for nearly two centuries 
a powerful influence over the minds of the English people. 

Although the version we are now considering was the first 
which was published with any authority, and the first which at 
all became ^popular, specimens of very ancient versions still 
exist in the mother tongue. In the Library of Corpus College, 
Cambridge, there ft a metrical version of S. Jerome's French 
Psalter done into verse about the reign of Henry II. or Richard 
I., there is also another * translation, which bears a strong 
likeness to the one just mentioned, in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. This may indeed be a transcript by a later scribe—but 
no doubt of the same age—the handwriting telling us of the 
reign of Edward II. 

In considering this subject of the Psalms in English verse* 
it may help us if we localize the chief translations that have 
been made. 

Speaking roughly it may be said that four more or less 
successful efforts have been made in this direction. The 
Reformation Period the first, the Commonwealth the second, 
the Restoration the third, and the great Catholic Revival the 
fourth. 

It is with the first—of Reformation birth—that we have 
now to do—the translation of Thomas Stemhold and John 
Hopkins—commonly called the Old Version. The names 
of these two versifiers are associated by some with feelirigs 
akin to veneration, while there are others who, with difficulty 
pronounce them withoutfa smile, not perhaps of contempt, 
but something very much like it. 
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Thomas Sternhold is generally supposed ip have been bom 
in • Hampshire, although the parish register of Awre, near 
Blakeney, Gloucestershire, bears a different testimony. The 
entry is between entries bearing date 1570 and 1580, and was, 
probably, though not quite certain, entered at that time:— 
“ Let it be remembered for the honour of this parish of Awre, 
that from it first sounded out the Psalms of David in English 
metre by T. Sternhold and J. Hopkins. The former lived in 
an estate near Blakeney, called the Hayfield ; the latter in an 
estate in the tything of Awre, called the Woodend.” * He was 
educated at Winchester and Oxford and afterwards became 
groom of the Robes to Henry vni. One, who evidently made 
light of Sternhold's powers, bears witness that “ Henry VIII. 
for a few psalmes of David translated and turned into English 
metre by Sternhold made him groom of his privie chamber.” f 

We are also told that he so pleased the King—no easy 
matter when that King was Henly vhi, —either by his 
diligent services, or his knack of rhyming ” that his Majesty 
shewed him various kindnesses, and at his death bequeathed 
him a legacy of a hundred marks. 

In later days the reward bestowed upon Sternhold for 
his versifications was called in question by a rival brother 
versifier. George Wither of Lincoln’s Inn in 1623 published 
“ Hymnes and Songs of the Church ” by royal license. It was 
alleged against him that he had “ indecently obtruded upon 
the divine calling,” to which he indignantly replied “ I wonder 
what divine calling Hopkins and Sternhold had, more than 
I have that their metricall Psalmes may be allowed of rather 
than my Hymnes. Surely, that to have been groomes of the 
privie chamber were sufficient to qualify them, that possession 
(the law) which I am of may as well fitt me for what I have 
undertaken.”! 

At the death of Henry vhi., Edward VI., continued 
Sternhold in the Royal Household, and he in return dedicated 
his Psalms to the youthful and precocious King, in a fulsome 
and flattering Preface. Strype, however, says that Sternhold 

LgMilter’s Singers and Songs of the Church, p. 49. 

TBraith waite. English Gentleman , p. 191,163a 
t Sc holler's Purgatory (16*5), p. 40. 
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set and sung some of his Psalms to his organ,, which music 
King Edward VI, sometimes hearing (for he was a. gentleman 
of the privie chamber) was # much delighted with them : this 
occasioned his dedication of them to the said King.* 

He died in 1549, the vdry year in which 37 Psalms ren¬ 
dered by him were first published. 

The principal co-adjutor of Sternhold in his versification 
of the Psalter was John Hopkins —others indeed contributed 
to this old version, but these two worthies share the praise or 
bear the brunt of adverse criticism which has fallen very 
freely from both friend and foe. Very little is known of 
Hopkins beyond his connection with the Psalms. He was 
a clergyman and schoolmaster in Suffolk, and a graduate 
of Oxford, like his fellow versifier. His name occurs in some 
Latin verses at the beginning of Fox’s Book of Martyrs. 
Warton—who is very severe on both—hatf a small share of 
praise to bestow uf>on Aopkins—confessing that “ he is rather 
a better poet than Sternhold ” while another critic (Bayle) 
says he was “ Brittannicorum Poetarium sui temporis non 
infirnis. ” 

Hopkins translated 58 of the Psalms forming the Old 
Version. Mr. Hastlewood, who took great pains to examine 
the distinct claims of the several contributors to this collec¬ 
tion, has apportioned 28 to Norton, 25 to Kethe, 16 to Whyt- 
tingham, 43 to Sternhold, and 5 6 to Hopkins. John Pullain 
contributed 2, Robert Wisdome 1 and T. C. (Thomas Church¬ 
yard ?) a different version of the I36.f 

These lesser contributors, all distinguished in the Old 
Version by the initial letters of their names, deserve at this 
point a passing notice. 

Among the most distinguished of these was William of 
Whytlingham^ Dean of Durham. He is chiefly celebrated for 
his fanatical puritanism and for the sacrilegious way in which 
he destroyed the images of the saints in the Cathedral, 
desecrating the tombs of the ancient dead by using them as 
troughs for cattle. The grand image of S, Cuthbert, the plough 

.. . ■■ ■T".. . - — - ■. “ H'l 

* EicUsiasltcal Memorials, Vat II., p. 136. 

f Warton IV., p» 130 note. 
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boy saint of Durham, was destroyed by this poetical Dean. 
Warton sarcastically says “ I must indulge the reader with a 
stanza or two of this dignified fanatic’s poetry from his Creeds 
and his Decalogue. ” * 

From the Athanasian Creed. * 

The Father God is God the Son, 

God Holy Ghost also. 

Yet are there not three Gods in all, 

But one God and no mo. 

The Apostle's Creed is no better. 

From thence shall he come for to judge, 

All men both dead and quick. 

I in the Holy Ghost believe, 

And Church that’s Catholic. 

The Ten Commandments are thus curiously closed :— 

Nor his man’s servant nor his maid, 

Nor oxe, nor asse of his. 

Not any other thing that to, 

Thy neighbour proper is.’ 

Although Dean Whyttingham’s zeal and orthodoxy were 
no doubt perfect, his rhyme and expression certainly were not 

The largest contributor to the Old Version, next to Hop¬ 
kins, was Thomas Norton —a Bedfordshire man and a barrister. 
His Psalms come, most of them, at the close of the Book, 
having apparently been undertaken to supply the number 
wanted to make up the one hundred and fifty. This “ for¬ 
ward and busy Calvinist” (Wood) translated twenty-eight 
Psalms. 

William Kethe, who fled the country during the reign of 
Queen Mary and found a congenial home at Geneva, con 
tributed seven Psalms. He is generally supposed to be the 
author of the popular version of the Old Hundredth “ All people 
that on earth do dwell,” but this is contradicted by the initials, 
J. >H., prefixed to this Psalm in this version. 

The letters R. W. prefixed to one Psalm in this Psalter 
are the initial letters of Robert Wisdom*, who was appointed to 
an Irish Bishopric by Edward Vi., fled the country on the ac¬ 
cession of Queen Mary, and afterward returned to be made 
Archdeacon of Ely in the following reign. Strype says, Beside 

* History of English Poetry, VoL IV., p. 130. ' • 
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other books, Wisdome penned a very godly and fruitful exposi¬ 
tion upon certain Psalms of David ; of which he translated some 
into English metre; there is’one of them, and I think no more 
still remaining in our ordinary Singing Psalms—namely, the 
hundred and twenty-fifth. Tkere are two versions of this Psalm, 
one signed R. W., the other W.‘ K. (William Kethe). 

Warton* considers that he is chiefly remarkable for his 
metrical prayer intended to be sung in the church against the 
Pope and the Turk of whom he seems to have conceived the most 
alarming apprehension. This is the first stanza : 

• Preserve us, Lord, by the Dear Word 

From Pope and Turk, defend us Lord. . 

Which both would thrust out of Thy throne 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy dear Son. 

The time for such a fanatical belief has long gone by and 
we no longer associate Christian Bishops^ with Turks and 
infidels. Archdeacon Wisdome’s lines have not escaped 
criticism and ridicule. Richard Corbet, Bishop of Norwich in 
the reign of James 1. whose ways were rather too free and easy 
for the sacredness of his office—if we may believe the many 
anecdotes that are related of him—wrote an epigram. 

He wished to compose a puritanical poem and to further 
that end calls upon the shades of Robert Wisdome as the one 
most able to help him in his attempt. He, however, advises the 
quondam Archdeacon to steal silently back to his tomb in Car- 
fax Church, Oxford, lest he should be discovered and mal¬ 
treated by the Pope and Turk. 

To the Ghost of Robert Wisdome 
Thou once a body, now but ayre, 

Arch-botcher of a Psalm and prayer, 

From Carfax come : 

And patch us up by a zealous lay 
With an old ever and for ay 
Or all and some. 

Or such a spirit lend me 
As may a hymne down send, me 
To purge my braine : 

But Robert, looke behind thee 
Lest Turk or Pope do find thee 
And go to bed again. 

■■ 1 1 - - - i — j - 1 ~i i 

History tt English Ptotry, Vol,IV. 
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George Wither glances at this Church solecism (“ From 
Pope and Turk defend us Lord”) when he says “ My booke 
hymmes being allowed by authority are as fitt, I trust to keep 
company with David's Psalmes as Robert Wisdome’s Turke and 
Pope and those other apocryphal songs and praises which the 
Stationers add to the Psalme Booke for their more advantage”* 
And Sir Thomas Overbury in his Characters—no doubt speak¬ 
ing ironically, makes a precisian declare he “ had rather heare 
one of Robert Wisdome’s Psalmes than the best hymne a 
cherubin could sing.”* 

Thomas Churchyard is generally supposed to be the 
author of the 2nd version of the 136th Psalm. This translation 
has a refrain which is repeated after each verse. Here are the 
20th and 21st verses.— 

20 And Og (the Gyant large) 

O Bashan King also 

21 Whose land for heritage * 1 

He gave his people tho 
For certainly 
His mercies dure 
Both firme and sure, 

Eternally. 

Churchyard was the author of 70 volumes in prose and 
verse and is supposed to be the Palamon of Spenser's Colin 
Clout 

That sang so long until quite hoarse he grew. 

‘He had a part in the writing of the Mirror of Magistrates 
and contributed the legend of Jane Shore to that work. In 
that legend the poor penitent is made to stand “ with book in 
hand, and say S. David’s Psalms.” Churchyard lived to a great 
age through the reigns of Henry vni., Mary and Elizabeth and 
saw the accession of James 1. to the English throne. Good 
Queen Bess gave our versifier a pension of eighteen-pence a 
day, who, however, was not paid regularly. 

The initial “ M " affixed to Psalms 131 and 132 “ O Lord, I 
am not puft in mind ” and “ Remember David’s troubles Lord,” 
has been supposed by Sir Egerton Brydges in his Censura 
Literaria to stand for John MardUy. Little is known about the 

* SckolhSs Purgatory, p. 35. * 
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writer beyond the fact that he “ turned 24 Psalms into Erfglish 
odes and made many religious essays.” It is only in the older 
editions that these Psalms are attributed to Mardley—in the 
more modern ones Thomas Norton is put down as the author— 
the versifier who supplied most of the Psalms at the end of the 
book. 

John Pullain —a native of Yorkshire and brought up at 
Oxford—is the author of Psalms 148 and 149 in the earlier 
editions, neither of which are retained in the later ones. He 
was an exile in Queen Mary's reign, but returned to be made 
.“Atchdeacon of Colchester under Elizabeth. 

It is time now that we return to Sternhold and the origin 
of the Psalter which bears his name. 

It seems curious that the very same motive for its produc¬ 
tion is attributed to Sternhold that is attributed to Marot. 
Both are credited with serious thoughts ^ on religion—the 
former, no doubt, ovying such a disposition to his training and 
religious faith, being an enthusiast for the Reformation—the 
latter by some Providence of God having experienced what 
people are apt, now-a-days, to call “ sudden conversion.” Both 
these versifiers, too, b§ing scandalized and much offended at the 
indecent songs which found favour at court undertook a 
metrical version of the Psalter as a means of reforming such 
abuses. Sternhold was very sanguine as to the effect of his 
version “thinking” says Anthony Wood “that the courtiers would 
sing them instead of their sonnets, but they did not, only §ome 
few excepted.” There is a striking difference between the re¬ 
ception of the French poet’s version and that of our own. Cle¬ 
ment Marot was a real poet and his Psalms, on account of their 
poetical character and the tunes to which they were set, were 
enthusiastically received and sung at court—without, in the 
least, altering the courtier’s manners or morals. 

Thomas Sternhold was prosaic and rugged in his style, and 
hence his Psalms received little favour among the careless and 
pleasure seeking, but were at once adopted as an expression of 
religion and used as a part of religious worship. 

It is perfectly true, as old Thomas Fuller declared, that the 
piety of these good men (Sternhold and Hopkins) was better than 
their poetry and they had drank deeper of Jordan than of 
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Helicon, in other words that literalness of translation was sacri¬ 
ficed to poetic fire and style. With regard to the Psalms them¬ 
selves it is unnecessary to say that they are of unequal merit— 
the popularity of the few, such as All people that on earth do 
dwell,” having lasted far beyond the time when psalm-singing 
was an expression of religious earnestness and enthusiasm,—- 
while others are comical in their queer expression of ideas. 

Let me here quote one or two verses, which with others 
have caused the psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins to become 
a proverbial designation for bad poetry, and prompted even 
John Wesley to describe their work as “the scandalous doggrei 
of Hopkins and Sternhold.” 

Thomas Sternhold shall give us the first specimen. In 
the 78th Psalm, the 7th and 8th verses David describes in grand 
and majestic language the march of the eternal God before 
the Israelites when they left the land of Egypt “ O God 
when Thou wentest forth before the people, ,when Thou wentest 
through the Wilderness. The earth shook, and the heavens 
dropped at the presence of God even as Sinai also was 
moved at the presence of God who is the God of Israel ” 
Here is the paraphrase which satisfied the English singer for 
nearly two centuries. 

7 When thou didst march before thy folk 

th’ Egyptians from among 

And brought *st them through the wildernesse 
which was both wide and long 

8 The earth did quake, the rain pour'd down, 

heard were great claps of thunder ; 

The mount Sinai shook in such sort, 
as it would cleave in sunder 

9 Thine heritage with drops of rain, 

abundantly was washt: 

And if so be it barren waxt, 
by thee it was refresht. 

13 And though ye were as black as pots 
Your true shall pass the Dove : 

Whose wings and feathers seem to have 
Silver and gold febove. 

17 God’s armies is two millions, 

of warriours good and strong : 

The Lord also in Sinai, 
is present them amon g. 
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Yet one more,—Psalm vii. 

f. * 

12 Except he change his mind, I dye, 

for even as he should smite : 

He whets his sword, nis bow he bends, 

Aiming where hetmay hit 

13 And doth prepare his mortal darts 

his arrows keen and sharp, 

For them that do me persecute, 
whilst he doth mischief warp 

t4 But lo, though he in travel be 
of his devilish forecast: 

And of his mischief once conceiv'd 
yet brings forth nought at last. 

15 He digs a ditch, and delves it deep 
in hope to hurt his brother : 

But he shall fall into the pit 
that he digg’d up for other. 

Let us now take one # or two specimens df Hopkins’ muse, 
which are just as curfous as those of his colleague. In Psalm 
LXXVlll, an expression occurs twice which is far from poetic— 
although its meaning is plain. The psalmist had been speak¬ 
ing of the people of Israel, and of their religious apostacy, 
and he says in reference to God their leader. 

10 For why ? they would not keep with God 

the covenant that was made : 

Nor yet would walk or lead their lives, 
according to his trade. 

11 But put into oblivion 

his counsel and his will 
And all his words most magnifique 
which he declared still. 

37 For why ? their hearts were nothing 
to him, nor to his trade 
Nor yet to keep or to perform 
the covenant that was made. 

To modern ears the mention of God’s trade seems almost 
blasphemous. John Hopkins, however, was too religious a man 
to use any phrase with that intentiorl. 

It might be noticed that in the edition of these Psalms, from 
which these extracts are taken, the note of interrogation is 
always printed backwards. 
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'll! Psalm lxx, 3rd verse, there is a phrase which even to 
thfs day is used as a slang expression. * Let them for their 
reward be soon brought to shame^ that cry over me There, 
There,’ is thus put into metre. 

3 Confound them that apply * 

and seek to work me shame 
And at my harm, do laugh and cry 
so, so, there goes the game. 

One of the most extraordinary pieces of composition is 
found in the nth and 12th verses of Psalm LXXiv. Its literal¬ 
ness of expression as applied to the great God -tells us of tb^* 
familiar way in which Jehovah—the great “ I am ”—was re¬ 
garded in those early days of Reform. Our Prayer Book has 
it “ O God, how long shall the adversary do this dishonour, 
how long shall the enemy blaspheme thy Name, for ever ? Why 
withdrawest thou thy hand, why pluckest thou not thy right 
hand out of thy bosom to consume the enemy.” 

11 When wilt thou (Lord) once end this shame, 

and cease thine enemies strong ? 

Shall they always blaspheme thy Name, 
and rail on thee so long ? 

12 Why dost thou draw thine hand aback . 

and hide it in thy lap? 

O pluck it out and be not slack a 

to give thy foes a rap. 

Warton quotes the 54th verse of this Psalm as an early 
example of a contrivance which is sometimes met with in 
modern burlesque poetry— i.e. ending the lines in the middle of 
a word, e.g .: — 

And brought them out into the bor 
ders of his holy lande : 

Even to the mount which he had pur¬ 
chased with his right hand. 

This reading, however, was altered in later editions. In 
the one from which the extracts above have been taken {1653) 
a great improvement has been made. 

54 And brought them out into the coasts 
of his own holy land. 

Even the Mount which he had got 
by his strong arme and hand. 

There were four editions of this Psalter, vis., 1561, i $62, 
1566 and 1567. 
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The oldest edition of this Version has the following 
title:—“ Psalms of David in English metre by Thomas Sterne- 
holde and others: conferred with the Ebrue, and in certain 
places corrected (as the sense of the Prophet requireth) and 
the Note joyned withall. Newly set fourthe and allowed 
according to the Order the Queene’s Majestie’s Munitions 
1560.” 

“ Imprinted at London by John Day dwelling over Alders 
gate beneath S. Martinsi These bokes are to be sold at his 
•chop under the gate 1561.” 

In an edition bound up with the Bible bearing date 1599 
there occurs the following additions to the Title “ with apt 
notes to sing them withall. Set forth and allowed to be 
sung in all churches of the people together before and after 
morning and evening prayer ; as also before a,nd after sermon, 
and moreover in private, houses for their godly solace and 
comfort, laying apart all ungodly songs and ballads, which tend 
onely to the nourishment of vice and corrupting of youth.” 

The melodies to which these Psalms were sung were 
adaptations from the French and German, given in the edition 
of 1562, and Anthony k Wood “says the poetry and music 
being admirable, and the best that was made and composed 
in these times, they were thought fit to be sung in Parochial 
Churches.” * 

• This version is said (in the Title above) to have been 
“ conferred with the Ebrue,” but I am inclined to think, says 
Warton, that the translation was altogether made from the 
Vulgate text, either in Latin or English. 

It is evident the prose Psalms of our Liturgy were 
chiefly consulted and copied, by the perpetual assumption of 
their words and combinations, f 

With regard to the authority for using these Psalms in 
the service of the Church we have the following testimony:— 

“ Sternhold and Hopkins’ Psalms, were first introduced by 
the Puritans and afterwards continued by contrivance. But 
they never received any royal approbation, or parliamentary 
sanction notwithstanding it is said on the Title page “ set forth 

* Athtnae Oxonitmis (169 () t I., p. 6?. 
t IV„ 13a. 
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and allowed to be sung in all churches." This is humorously 
attested by Sir John Brakenhead in his wijty character of an 
Assembly man or Independent, who is made to tear the liturgy 
and burn the Book of Commop Prayer; yet he has mercy 
(he adds) on Hopkins and Sternhold, bedfcuse their metres 
are sung without authority (no statute, canon or injunction at 
all)—only like himself, first crept into private houses, and 
then into churches. Wither gravely confirms the same in 
the following paragraph from his ^cho tier's Purgatory. “By 
what publicke example did we sing David’s Psalms in English 
meeter before the raigne of King Edward the Sixth ? or by 
what command of the Church do we sing them as they are 
now in use ? Verily by none. But tyme and Christian devotion 
have just brought forth that practice, and custome ripening it, 
long toleration hath in a manner fully authorized the same.” 

At the beginning of Elizabeth’s r$ign our ecclesiastical 
reformation began to be placed on a solid and durable estab¬ 
lishment. Those English Divines, who fled during Mary’s 
reign, came back imbued with Geneva ideas endeavouring to 
abrogate solemn church services which ' they pronounced 
unevangelical, and contending that the metrical Psalms of 
David set to plain music were more suitable to the simplicity 
of the Gospel. Elizabeth was firm, however, and she and the 
Bishops, among whom was Archbishop Parker, objected that 
too much attention was already paid to German theology. 
No more concessions therefore were made to the “ importunate 
partisans ” of Geneva, and it was peremptorily decreed that the 
choral formalities should still be continued in the celebration of 
the Sacred offices. * 

Strype, however, gives the following as an authority for 
singing the Metrical Psalms in Church. “ This practice *\ he 
says, “ was now authorized by virtue of the said proviso which 
ran in this tenor: Provided also that it shall be lawful for all 
men, as well in churches, chapels, oratories, or other places, to 
use openly any psalm or prayer taken out of the Bible, at any 
due time; not letting or omitting thereby the service; or any 
part thereof, mentioned in the said book,|’* From hence it is 


# W*rton IV. f p. 138. 
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that the title page of our present books, the hymns and psalms 
on metre carry these words “Set forth... .....after morning and 
evening prayer, and also befSre and after sermons, and, more¬ 
over, in private houses, for thlir godly solace and comfort”.* 
Here is the rather fulsome Preface, prefixed to this version. 

Preface (Dedication to Edward VI). Although, Mooste 
Noble Souereine the grosnesse of my witte dooeth not suffice to 
searche out the secret misteries hidden in the Book of Psalmes, 
whiche by the opinion of many learned menne, comprehendeth 
tha effecte of the whole Bible, yet trustyng to the goodnesse of 
God whiche hath in his hande the Reie thereof, which shutteth 
and no man openeth, openeth, and no man shutteth, albeit 
I cannot glue to your Majestie great loaves' thereof, or bryng 
into the Lordes Barne full handfulles to the entent that T 
wolde not appere in the harvest utterly idle and barain, beeyng 
warned with the example of the dire Figge tree, I am bolde 
to present unto your Majestie a few crummes, whiche I have 
picked up from under the Lordes boorde. And am gladde 
with the poore woman Ruth the Moabite, to come behynde 
and gather a few eares # of corne after the reapers, tenderyng 
thankes to Almightie God, that hath appointed us such a 
King and Governour, that forbiddeth not laie-men to gather 
and lease in the Lordes Harvest, but rather commandeth the 
reapers to cast out of their handfulles emong us, that we may 
boldly gather without rebuke. Perceiving also, that your 
Majestie hath so searched the fountaines of the Scriptures, 
that yet beeyng young, you understand them better than many 
elders, the very meane to attain to the perfeicte government 
of this your realme, to God’s glory, to the prosperity of the 
public wealthe, and to the com forte of all your Majestie’s sub¬ 
jects^ Seyng further that your tender and godly zeals dooeth 
more delight in the holy songes of veritie, than in any feigned 
Rimes of varietie, I am encouraged to trauail further in the 
said boke of Psalmes; trustyng thf t as your Grace taketh 
pleasure to hear their song some tymes of me, so ye will also 
delight not only to see and read therein yourself, but also to 
commande them to be sung to you of others, that as ye have 

the Psalm itself in your minde, so ye may judge myne endeavour 
*.. —. . . ' 

* EccUdastUaX Memories, VoL It., P. I, p. 135. 
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by your ear. And if I maie perceive your Majestie willing 
to accepte my will herein, where my dooyng is no thank 
worthie, and to favoure this my f>egynnyng, that my labour bee 
acceptable in performyng the residue, I shall endeavour myself 
with diligence, not onely to enter that which better learned 
ought more justly to dooe, but also to perfourme that without 
faulte whiche your Majestie will receive with justethanke. 

The lorde of the yearthly Kinges, 
give your grace daily encrease 
of your godly requestes 
in hym, withoute 
whose gifte wee 
have or can 
obtain no, 
thing. 

We now pass on to the various contradictory opinions 
on this version. « t 

Warton says, “To the disgrace of sacred music, sacred 
poetry, and our established worship, these Psalms still 

continue to be sung in the Church of England . 

Whatever estimation in point of composition they may have 
attracted at their first appearance in a ruder age, and however 
instrumental they might have been at the infancy of the 
Reformation in weaning the minds of men from the papistic 
ritual, all these considerations can now no longer support even 

a specious argument for their being retained.A work 

grave, serious, and even respectable for its poetry in the 
reign of Edward vl, at length, in a cultivated age has con¬ 
tracted the air of an absolute travestied 

Again,—“ It is certain that this translation in its genuine 
and unsophisticated state, by ascertaining the significa¬ 
tion of many radical words now, perhaps undeservedly, 
disused, and by displaying original modes of the English 
language, may justly be deemed no inconsiderable monument 
of our ancient literature, if not of our ancient poetry," 

He also testifies in another place: “ Allowing for the 
state of our language in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
they appear to have been little qualified either by genius or 
accomplishments for poetical composition. It is for this reason 
that they have produced a translation utterly destitute of 
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elegance, spirit and propriety. The truth is that they under¬ 
took this work, not so much from an ambition of literary 
fame, or a consciousness of abilities, as for motives of piety, 
and in compliance with the| cast of the times. I presume 
f am communicating no very | new criticism when I observe 
that in every part of this translation we are disgusted with a 
languor of versification, and a want of common prosody. The 
most exalted effusion of thanksgiving, and the most sublime 
imageries of the divine majesty, are lowered by a coldness of 
conception, weakened by frigid interpolations, and disfigured by 
Mi poverty of phraseology.” 

Dr.*Brown says, “In the whole Book of Psalms as they 
are versified by Sternhold and his companions 'there are few 
stanzas which do not present expressions to excite the ridicule 
of some part of every congregation. This might well be 
abolished as it exposeth one of the noblest parts of divine 
se-vice to contempt.” * 

Sir John Hawkins observes that the early translation 
ot the psalms into metre “ was the work of men as well quali¬ 
fied for the undertaking as any that the times they lived in could 
furnish ; and he deemed Fuller had not greatly erred in saying 
that ‘ match these vefses for their ages, they shall go abreast 
with the best poems of these times.’ ” f 

Holland says, “ Thomas Sternhold deserves the generous 
respect of every English Churchman, not only for what he 
did himself, but for what he must be considered the first in 
the country to set the example of doing; and if we cannot 
claim in honour of his memory any approach toward that 
‘ heaven of invention ’ which is the highest aim of the original 
poet, let us not withhold from him the merit of having endea¬ 
voured to teach, not only the gifted, but the ‘ common people' to 
scale by ‘a ladder whose top reached unto heaven,’ heights more 
sublime and holy than those to which the Muse, not ‘ endowed 
with inspiration’s wings' could ever plume her flight.”J 

James Montgomery: —“ The translation of the Psalms by 
Sternhold and Hopkins and others, in the reign of Edward Vlth. 

* Discourse m Poetry and Music, p, 313. 

History if Music, Vol. III., p. 51a. 

■ t Hollands Psalmists of Great Britain, p, 99. 
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with some slight improvements keeps its place to. this 
day in many churches of the English establishment. The 
merit of faithful adherence to the original has been claimed 
for this version, and need not £e denied, but it is the resem¬ 
blance which the dead bear tq; the living ; and to hold such 
a version forth (as some learned men have lately done) as a 
model of standard psalmody for the use of Christian congre¬ 
gations in the nineteenth century, surely betrays an affectation 
of singularity, or a deplorable defect of taste. A few nervous 
or pathetic stanzas may be found here and there, for it was 
impossible, in so long an adventure, to escape falling into a 
better way now and then.”* 

Bishop Horsley :—(of S. Asaph):—The metrical version 
of the old singing psalms by Sternhold and Hopkins is not (he 
says) what I believe it is now generally supposed to be, nothing 
better than an awkward versification of a former English transla¬ 
tion ; it was an original translation from the Hebrew text, earlier 
by many years than the prose translation in the Bible ; and all 
that are in any degree paraphrastic, as all in verse to some degree 
must be, it is the best and most exact we have to put into the 
hands of the common people. The authors of this version 
considered the verse merely as a coritrivance to assist the 
memory. They were little studious of their numbers, or the 
elegance of their diction, but they were solicitous to give the 
full and precise sense of the sacred text, according to the 
best of their judgment; and their judgment, with the excep¬ 
tion of some few passages, was very good, and at the same 
time that they adhered scrupulously to the letter, they con¬ 
trived to express it in such terms as, like the original, might 
point clearly the spiritual meaning. It was a change much 
for the worse, when the pedantry of pretenders to taste in s 
literary composition thrust out this excellent translation from 
many of our churches, to make room for what still goes by 
the name of the New Version, that of Tate and Brady, which, 
in many places where the Old Version is just, accurate, and 
dignified by its simplicity, is careless and inadequate, and, 
in the poverty and littleness of its style, contemptible. The 
innovation, when it was first attempted, was opposed, though, 

.. . t, . .. ■ ■ . —- i.i i ——i 

* The Christian Psalmist Introductory Essay, p. VI. 
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in the end, unsuccessfully, by the soundest divines,*the most 
accomplished scholars, and the men of the truest taste, at that 
time, in the seat of authority in the Church of England.* 

Thomas Campbell :—“ Vftith the best intentions, and the 
worst taste they degraded the spirit of Hebrew Psalmody by 
flat and homely phraseology, and mistaking vulgarity for sim¬ 
plicity, turned into bathos, what they found sublime.” 

Keble and other competent judges have valued the old 
version for its accuracy in representing the Hebew original. 

Lines on the Versions .—The following were found on the 
Fly-leaf of an old Greek Testament and Prayer Book, intended 
apparently as a kind of relish after “ The- whole booke of 
Psalmes ; collected into English metre, with apt notes to sing 
them withall.” 

* When the Royal Psalmist strung his golden lyre, 

GOD smiled upon him and he sung with fire ; 

The Voicg of fyfcusic lent sublimer aid, 

To breathing thoughts in burning words arrayed ; 

O what a fall is here when Brady palms 
H is limping doggrel off for David’s Psalms ! 

All sin alike ; the same dull scrawnel grates 
In ThomasJSternhold’s, as in Nahum Tates. 

One with crude baldness sets the teeth on edge, 

One creeps meandering girt with slimy sedge ; 

Unmeaning platitudes the sense impede, 

As sluggish rivers with the noisome weed 
Shall we who boast of intellect refined, 

Of social progress, and the march of mind 
Still use such jargon in Jehovah’s praise, 

And shine in any but religious lays ? 

And shall men retrospect in time to come. 

And own that with us sacred song is dumb ?f 

M. A. (Cambridge). 


* Tht Rook of Psalms, by Samuel Horsley, LL.D., Vol. I., Preface, p. XI. 
f Notes and Queries] Vol. I,, 1880 Vlth series, p. 41- 



Art. IV.—THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE BRITISH 
SUPREMACY IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

T HE history of the rise of the British Empire in India is 
full of many interesting facts. The foundation of the 
Empire was unconsciously laid by the merchants who landed 
on this continent. Coming in the wake of the Portuguese, the 
Dutch and the French, the English found the ground pre¬ 
pared for them. But it was not thought then that these very 
traders would one day become the paramount power,on this 
vast continent and would be beloved and admired for their 
justice and their mode of governing this vast dependency. 
The British nation was called later on, by Napoleon, a “ Nation 
of Shop-keepers " and this remark is justified when we 
consider the growth of the British Empire in India. The 
Central authority at Home was ever unwilh'ng to add to their 
burden by undertaking the government of any lands in their 
possession. But it is to the individual members of that great 
and mighty nation that the present-day British Empire in 
India is due. It is to Clive, Warren Hastings, Wellesley, 
Hastings, Hardinge and Dalhousie, that the credit of raising 
England to the first grade of the European Powers is due. It 
is an uncontrovertible fact that had not England possessed 
India, she would not have been able to shine forth as she. 
shines now. It is to a general, trained on the battle fields of 
India, that the saving of Europe from the oppression of a 
mighty commander, was due. That incident raised England 
to the highest position in Europe. Indeed England was feared 
and respected for her renowned fleet, but it was on the field 
of Waterloo that the British soldier showed his valour to the 
banded nations of Europe. 

But even as it was, it is no wonder that the Indian 
Empire was not built in a day, but in a generation, yet it is to 
the credit of the nation that it was firmly established in a 
century. Since the battle of Plassey, the first battle which 
gave England a chance in India, to the Mutiny, scarcely 
more than a century had passed, and after the unfortunate 
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revolt the foundations of the British Empire were laid on still 
surer grounds. India is not a country,—it is a continent. *It 
teems with many nations as well as with many countries, which 
are as dissimilar to one another in any and every respect, as 
possible. Had India offered a united opposition to, the rising 
the British power in India, as Northern India did on behalf 
of Porus, when Alexander came, the rise of the British Empire 
might have been arrested, for a few more centuries at least. 
Whether that would have been for good or not, is a different 
question. One nation after another rose and subdued the other 
and when its vitality was exhausted, it allowed itself to be 
subdued by others. The Kauravas became powerful and made 
the other nations bow to them, when the Pandavas again rose and 
annihilated their rivals. The fearful carnage of the Mahabharat 
on the bloody field of Kurukshetra resulted in a clear loss to 
India and when the Pandavas and other heroes passed 
away nothing but misruje was to be seen on this continent. 
It is related that even the wives of Shrikrishna were pillaged 
and ravaged by the robbers on their way to Hastinapur where 
Pariskhiti reigned over a remnant of the great Pandavas* 
Empire. 

Coming now to historical times we find Asoka, the great 
king of Magadha, whose edicts have been discovered at enor¬ 
mous distances from one another, indicating the extent of his 
empire, which seems to have been more in acreage than the 
contemporary Roman Empire of the West. But the name of 
his successor is not renowned. The Vikramaditya, of Ujjain, 
and Shalivan, of Southern India, were masters of wide 
empires, but their empires do not seem to have continued 
for many centuries. This is the greatest difference between 
the East and West. In the West the Roman Empire con¬ 
tinued for many ages, while the Holy Roman Empire founded 
by Charlemagne, lasted, if latterly only in name, till the 
beginning of the present century (19th). The Mahomedan sway 
over India lasted continuously for about 1,000 years, but then 
it was never co-terminus with the present boundaries of India. 
Only the Moghal Empire shone with some splendour, but its 
magnificence began with Akbar and ended with his great 
grandson, Aurangzeb. The Marathas spread their sway over 
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India after the Moghals and from the former it was that the 
British succeeded in wresting India. 

The minute study of the history of the Marathas would 
point out many striking similarities between their mode of 
government and the policy of the British Government. The 
supremacy of the Marathas was as far-reaching and as patent 
as of the present rulers of India. Not unlike the British, the 
Marathas kept their diplomatic agents at various Courts and 
they were entrusted with the same functions, as their modern 
prototypes. Their despatches which have now come to light 
by the efforts of Maratha scholars, reveal the same insight into' 
political matters as is shown in the writings of Elphinstone, 
Munroe and Malcolm. From such a nation the British conquer¬ 
ed India. The history of this struggle when it comes to be 
written by a scholar conversant with the facts of both sides, 
will be highly valuable and interesting. It is intended in the 
following pages to notice the struggler between the two nations 
for supremacy in that part of India which is now known as 
Central India. 

The tract which is bounded on the north by Rajputana, 
on the east by the Jumna and the Ganges, on the south by 
the Amarkantak range and the modern Central Provinces and 
on the west by the Bombay Presidency, has been given the 
name of Central India by the early British administrators. 
It comprises three great countries of the ancient Aryavarta. 
The most prosperous and rich among them being Malava, while 
the other two—Chitrakuta and Amarkutana—were mere de¬ 
serts. The Malava is now slightly changed to Malwa and the 
other two have been changed into Bundelkhand and Rhaghel- 
khand respectively, according to the names of the Rajput 
races, who migrated to those parts in early times. Malwa has 
been known for its richness of soil and its salubrious climate. 
It consists partly of table lands and partly of long undulating 
plains of rich black soil, which yield an exuberant crop of 
opium and wheat, and are known far and wide for their 
quality. The Memoir of Central India by Sir John Malcolm 
teems with a minute description of Central India, and its 
history, too, i$ very carefully disclosed by its learned and 
gallant author, to whom it fell to reorganise the administration 
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of, this rich country. It was not rich when .Malcolm saw 
it—It had yielded its riches to numerous hordes of pi undefers 
but under a safe and peaceful Government it soon began to 
give splendid results. Within eight years of his having 
taking the administration oY the Holkar State under British 
protection, Tantiya Jogh, the Minister of Indore, was able 
to raise the revenue of the State from 4 to 37 lacs of rupees. 1 
This was not an exception but the rule. The Jahagirdar of 
Panth Pimploda, a Maratha Sirdar, who was given a grant 
of ten villages by the Peshwa Madhav Rao for services rendered 
at Panipat during the campaign of 1761, was content to lease- 
his villages for odd Rs. 10,000 to local zamindars, but within 
ten years of the establishment of the British supremacy in 
Central India, the revenue of those 10 villages rose from 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 25,000. * 

In the palmy days of the Maratha Empire, this land also 
yielded a large revenue. The well-known Ahalya Bai, of 
Indore, was able to collect and distribute enormous sums of 
money in charity which were raised from her dominions in 
Malwa. It was during the anarchy which prevailed in the 
days of Yeshwant R^p and his Pindari horde that the pros¬ 
perity of Malwa became a thing of the past. 3 The well-known 
firm of the Joghs was a prosperous concern in the days of 
Ahalya Bai at Maheshwar, but in the days of her vagabond 
successors its name had become a thing of the past. 

This rich province of Malwa was conquered by Baji Rao I.,. 
who was accompanied by Malhar Rao Holkar, Ranoji Shinde 
and Paraji Pavar—persons who established separate States for 
themselves in the declining days of the Maratha Empire. 
Reserving a small portion for the Pavars, the newly conquered 
province was equally given under the spheres of influence of 
Holkar and Shinde. These two Chiefs, whose offices became 
hereditary, managed the areas under their sphere of influence 
according to the wishes of the Central Government at Poona. 
It was in the family of the Shinde, that Mahadaji who came so 
much in contact with the early British administrators waa 

1 Lord Hastings , Rulers of India, p. 174. 

* Family Papers^ 

* Malcolm's Memoir , Vol. I., p. 231. 
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born. His name and the name of the celebrated Nana 
Phstrnavis are perhaps the best known to English readers. 

During the early days of the last decade of the eighteenth 
century Nana and Mahadaji had raised the Maratha Empire to 
the glory of the pre-Panipat days ; and it speaks much for the 
wisdom of the former statesman that he had in those early days 
forecasted the probable rise of the English. 1 In his various 
letters to Mahadaji and Haider Alii, of Mysore, he again and 
again dwelt upon the far-reaching policy of these foreigners, and 
true patriot, as he was, he made a last attempt to overwhelm 
the English and to drive them out into th< sea. But the 
selfishness of Mahadaji and the over activity of-Haider, 
brought the plan n ii conclusive end, and with the 

death of Mahrtdaji in 1794, the ~!aratha Empire began to 
wane. Mahadaji’s c.eatn was soon followed by that of Harripant 
Phadake, who was Nana’s most trusted councillor and a very 
able general. Tukoji Holl-ar also passed^ away in 1797 and 
the Peshwa Madhav kao II. himself oied insane in 1798. 
With the sad crowning of thes' calamities Nana’s hopes 
were doomec to failure. He himself led an ignominious 
life for . .vo years more, na* g become a tool in t h e hands 
of various factions, but it was near ...fat his great v ork was 
undone. Henceforth that ricn country, Malwa, was .ondemned 
to ruin and many a ba' e was fought on its plains, only to 
disfigure its sur.ace as well as its history. 

With the weakening of the central authority at Poona 
there began a reign of terror in that part of Central India, 
which was known as Malwa. 2 He who was powerful at the 
time became a terror to the neighbouring Chiefs, and even 
the ordinary zamindars who were subdued by the Marathas, 
began to lay pretensions to sovereign rights and to huge 
areas. This putting forth of the claims by the zamindars had 
far-reaching results, when Sir John Malcolm settled Central 
India some eighteen years later. The throne of Holkar having 
become vacant, dissensions arose among the four sons of 

1 Materials of the Maratha History. Vol. VII. (in course of prepara¬ 
tion). Edited by S. V. Athalje B.A. 

a For the influence of the central Maratha authority,—see the present 
writer’s paper in the Calcutta Review (October 1899) on the Marathas 
and Rohillas. 
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Tukoji Holkar and after all Yeshwant Rao * succeeded* in 
occupying the territory of Holkar. 

The campaign of Khurda—the last memorable war carried 
on by the Marathas—had*brought together all the Chiefs of 
the Maratha confederacy and the death of Madhav Rao, which 
followed soon after, opened a field for new intrigues. The 
son and successor of Mahadaji Dowlat Rao Scindia, remained 
at Poona to take into his hands the central authority, but he 
lacked the wisdom, strength, ?nd forbearance of his great 
predecessor, wncse unfalfilW* wis.ies he wished, vainly enough, 
to carry, into effect. 'Pv weak and ch' dsb Rai Baji was a 
mere puppet in his hand* but the invasion o 'oona by Yesh¬ 
want Rao unsettled Dow 1 at Rao’s r ns and a n e « - complexion 
\va r - given to the whole history of hf ^ drathas. The next 
sixteen years or so, from 1802 tell the ..de the building of a 
new Empire. 

It was Warre* Hastings who established the land power 
of the English Government in spite of the wishes of his superi¬ 
ors and the inevitable Hous< of Cor. 'ons, where he was ar¬ 
raigned for the hunt of founding an .1 lire, which has now 
made England whc ,w it is to-dav. It ha? ■•en well and truly 
said that the ^'itish Empire ip India has o^en built in spite 
of the House of Commons and if it is to be ever lost, it 
will be lost through the intervention of that august body. 
No less an authority than the present Viceroy of India, has 
given out as his deliberate opinion that h<* does not know 
what mischief that body would do to the estat. Jhment of the 
British influence in the Far East, before the House of Commons 
ceases to exist. 1 Aft the departure of Warren Hastings, 
Cornwallis was sent with a mission of peace. And he succeed* 
ed so far that he put a stop to the growth of the British Empire 
in India. But as the Maratha Empire began to wane, so 
a man of masterful genius, in the person of Lord Mornington, 
happened to be appointed at Calcutta and altogether a new 
turn of affairs was given to the history of India. 

In the very year which proved to be of the death of 
Madhav Rao II., Mornington, who is better known as the Mar* 
guess of W ellesley, assumed the supreme command at Calcutta. 

1 Problems of the Far East (1 st Edit.), Curzoo, p, 424. 
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Tt\e Nizam’s power had been crushed by the disastrous defeat 
he suffered at the hands of the Marathas in the campaign of 
Kharda, and he tried to ally himself more and more with the 
rising English nation. The growth of the influence of th§ 
French at his Court was distasteful to the English and Welles¬ 
ley succeeded in September 1798 in forcing a treaty upon the 
Nizam. The terms of the treaty made it incumbent upon 
the Nizam to keep a subsidiary force and to oust all the 
Frenchmen from his service. “ The disbandment of the French 
force, the earliest triumph of the new Governor-General," says 
Hutton “ was cordially approved at home.” 1 The internecine 
struggle which shortly commenced in the Maratha Empire was 
neither conducive to the good management of the confederacy, 
nor was it distasteful to the English Company, which, under 
its new head, clearly perceived in it a coming opportunity. 
The Sikh power in the Punjab was at a distance from the 
English boundary. The only power which was to be crushed 
was that of Mysore. A joint expedition was started against 
Tippu, by the Marathas, the Nizam and the English. The 
former retired early in the strife, while the Nizam and the 
English succeeded in rasing Shrirangpattan to the ground. 
The Nizam was rewarded with a large slice of land from the 
newly-acquired territories, while the Marathas were denied 
share in the plunder. This was the first indication which 
Wellesley gave to the latter of their being lowered in the 
eyes of the English. 3 


1 Marquess of Wellesley (Rulers of India). 

* It has been generally held that Wellesley was the originator of the 
masterly scheme of forcing subsidiary forces on the Native Chiefs, a 
measure, which, above all others, gave such an easy and sure footing to the 
English, but the following treaty between Madhav Rao l. and Janoji 
Bhosali in 1766, reveals the original authors of the policy and it is net 
unlikely that Wellesley might have borrowed his policy from the Marathas. 

Treaty of peace concluded between Madhav Rao I. and Devaji Pant, 
on behalf of Janoji Bhosali. 

VI. The Bhosali should be ready to proceed with his army, whenever 
the Peshwa’s Government would call him fOr aid. 

V. The Bhosali should ifeither increase nor decrease his army 
without the orders of the Feshwa, 

VII. The Bhosali should not cultivate friendship with the following, 
without the consent of the Peshwa’s Government. The Emperor of Delhi, 
the Nawab of Oudh, the Rohilla*, the English and the Nizam. 

XII. The Peshwa should send an army to aid the Bhosali, in case the 
latter is attacked by enemies. 
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$uch was the state of affairs in India, when th£ suicidal apd 
ill-judged action of Yeshvant Rao Holkar, drove the noto¬ 
rious Rai Baji into the hands of the English at Bombay, The 
Marquess of Wellesley now knew that his opportunity had come. 
v jfrred by the spirit of the age, the Marquess of Wellesley 
had longed to emulate the career of Napoleon, (which was 
then at its height in Europe,) in India, and in his designs 
he was ably assisted by his brother who afterwards became 
the Duke of Wellington. Rai Baji signed a treaty of peace 
with the English in which, inter alia , he renounced ail his 
claim of suzerainty over Central India. Wellesley now sub¬ 
dued the Shinde, who was attacked from the- south by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley and from the north by Lord Lake, and then 
began to tackle Yeshvant Rao Holka»*. But he had under¬ 
rated the abilities of his adversary. This master of plunderers, 
Yeshvant Rao Holkar, had once said that his territory rested on 
his saddle and the afcres Absorbed by his innumerable cavalry 
were his lands. 

Lord Lake was at first successful and appears to have 
taken Rampura, the northernmost Fort of the Holkar State, 
but for some unknown reason, he retired to Cawnpore and sent 
Colonel Monson on with five battalions of native infantry, 
some artillery and about 4,000 irregular horse to keep Holkar 
in check, but Holkar was not a person to be kept in check. 1 

• Holkar allowed Monson to advance to Mundissore_a 

few steps more towards his capital Indore from Rampura, 
and then, as a native ballad says, “ drove him beyond the 
Jumna.” Monson lost heavily near Kota, and having thrown 
his heavy artillery in the Chambal, made good his retreat 
and joined Lake at Cawnpore. Indeed, but for the invaluable 
help rendered by Zalim Singh, the well-known Regent of 
Kotah, Monson’s force would have been completely annihilated. 
Yeshvant Rao then advanced to Bharatpur with him and 
having enjoyed the hospitality of the Jat Prince, whose 
-friendship with the House of Holkar was traditional, marched 
on to Farukhabad. The Nawab of that place received him 
hospitab ly, but when the Maharaja was at supper he 

* Wellesley (Rulers of Indus), p. 101, 
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brought in a force of English into the fort, 1 —'thereupon 
the Maharaja made his way through the advancing army, and 
went to Lahore, where Ranjit Singh, with an army of 200,000 
troops received him and the two generals and warriors met 
with mutual admiration. The English sent messengers to 
Ranjit Singh to say that they were defeated, and through 
the instrumentality of Ranjit Singh negotiations for peace 
were entered into with Yeshvant Rao. Yeshvant Rao thought 
it expedient to enter into a treaty with the British Govern¬ 
ment as he was at this time now far away from Malwa and 
his army was unwilling to fight its way back. The treaty 
was concluded on the Beos in December 1805 and Yeshvant 
Rao returned to his country safely. 2 

Allusion has been made to the prevailing of the reign of 
terror in Central India after the weakening of the central 
authority at Poona. On his return frpm the capital of the late 
Maratha Empire, Yeshvant Rao worked his revenge on Scinde 
by sacking his capital in Malwa, Ujjain. Shinde’s army headed 
by the notorious Sarjerao Ghatge attacked Yeshvant Rao near 
Mhow,his camp in the later days of his life, and having defeated 
him, marched on to Indore his capital. With horrible cruelties 
he sacked the city and having secured what he wanted, went 
away. This is the only instance worth remembering as it re¬ 
lates to the two great Chiefs of Central India. But the miseries 
of the smaller Chiefs, such as the Pavars of Dhar and Devas, 
were beyond description. Yeshvant Rao annexed the two 


' An original paper in the possession of the present writer, whose 
paternal great grandfather, Tantiya Jogh, was with Yeshvant Rao, on this 
occasion. 

* In Aitchison’s “ Treaties, Engagements and Sanads,” the narrative is 
quoted in a different light. Thus “ In the war (between Yeshvant Rao and 
the English) which followed, Holkar was completely overthrown. He was 
pursued by Lord Lake across the Sutlej, whither he retired in the hopes 
of forming a combination with the Sikhs against the British Government 
and on 24th December 1805 he signed a treaty on the banks of the Beos 
by which he was stripped of a large portion of his territories. ,, But a 
perusal of the Article No. 53 will reveal the fact that the above narrative 
savours more of political duplicity than of history. If, forsooth, Yeshvant 
Rao was completely overthrown why did the British Government engage 
to return to him his so-called ancient possessions of the Family of Holkar 
in the Deccan which had come into the hands of the English ? A close 
perusal of the treaty will also reveal the fact that it was rather a triumph 
for Yeshvant Rao than for Lord Lake, if it is said that the former was 
at the mercy of the latter. 
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parganas of Taland Mandaval which belonged to" the Pavers 
of Devas to his dominions. Along with them he also took 
possession of the jagir of the Khandekar which was given to 
the Brahmin Chief of that surname by Madhav Rao I. On 
.representations being made at Poona, Dowlat Rao brought 
pressure to bear upon Holkar who subsequently released the 
jagir of the Brahmin Chief. 1 The Marathas had never interfer¬ 
ed with the fiscal administration of the provinces which came 
under their rule, but left the local affairs in the hands of local 
men. Thus invariably the headman of the village or villages 
.was made the chief subordinate officer under a head Maratha, 
and only a sort of tribute was levied from them. When the 
authority of the Marathas declined, these petty headmen, 
who were generally of the Rajput descent and hence were 
called Thakurs, began to defy the authority of the Marathas 
and for the realisation of the revenue of a village or a coterie 
of villages a regular ■arm/ had to be maintained, and at no 
time was revenue ever realised without bloodshed of more 
or less serious nature. These Thakurs frequently built small 
forts in their villages and were alike a terror to the traveller 
or revenue collector in.the beginning of the present century 
(19th). The existence of these Thakurs had very far-reach¬ 
ing results when Sir John Malcolm settled Central India. 
These Thakurs were regarded as reigning Princes and 
powers were given to them, which they had never enjoyed 
before. This reduced the authority and the weight of the 
Maratha States in India. But no less than the Marathas, 
they were foreigners to the country. They had either come 
to Malwa as officers of the Mogul Empire or had migrated 
to these rich lands for their wealth. The recognition of these 
Thakurs as rulers of the soil was a great injustice to the 
Maratha Chiefs who had employed them as mere revenue col¬ 
lectors on account of certain advantages they derived from them, 
for example, because of their earlier advent into the country 
they were more familiar with the rayats. Would it be justi¬ 
fiable if the large zamindars of Bengal were made to-morrow 
rulers with sovereign rights, by a foreign power and would it 
be liked by the English ? Specific instances of these mistakes 
' Family Papers {unpublished) of the Khandikar family. 
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and the hardships they caused will be shown later,—but the 
recognition of these petty chiefs, who had arrogated to them¬ 
selves such powers as they possessed when the deliverance 
under the British came during the anarchy in Central India,— 
was a great blunder. 

Sir John Malcolm has in his “Memoir of Central India” 
described the anarchy into which Central India was plunged 
before the battle of Mahidpur, but much of the blame must 
be attached to those short-sighted persons, who, having de- 
troyed the central authority at Poona, did not proceed to 
follow its natural course. It was left to Lord Hastings to, 
abolish the misrule in Central India and Rajputafta. The 
atrocities committed by Holkar and Shinde in Rajputana, after 
the withdrawal of the British protection by Lord Cornwallis, 
are simply indescribable. The Rajput Princes under the aegis 
of the British Government under Wellesley, had defied the 
exorbitant demands of the Marathas, ..but later on they 
had to repay those demands with interest. The Maratha 
Chiefs in Mahva oppressed the Thakurs, who in their turn 
oppressed the rayats. Life had become unsafe throughout the 
country. The atrocities of Sarjerao Ghatge are remembered 
with horror to this day by the people. 

The Pindaris who became a terror to the public during the 
first quarter of the present century had their origin with the 
Maratha army itself. They were a body meant and kept for 
plundering the opposing army, when it was totally defeated 
by the regular forces. This saved much trouble to the main 
army, giving it a well-earned rest after its main work was over. 

In the early days of the Maratha Empire regular watch 
was kept over the actions of the Pindaris and the booty brought 
by them was carefully divided. Although since the days of 
Panipat the Pindaris began to break loose from all law and 
government, yet at the battle of KJj^rda, with the Nizam, in 
1795, the Pindaris showed themselves to be a part and parcel of 
the army and the booty brought in by them was equally appro¬ 
priated by the Peshwa and the Pindaris. The battle of Kharda, 
however, was the last glorious strife fought by the Marathas, 
and with the. passing away of Harripant, Mahadaji and Tukoji 
and with the succession of Babu Gokhale, Trimbakji, Dowlatrao, 
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Shinde and Yeshvant Rao Holkar, aU system in the army 
was broken and the Pindaris became a lawless horde and 

>v 

among their ranks were to be found soldiers of fortune such as 
Amir Khan, Chitoo, and others. Not unlike the thugs, whose 
harrowing deeds are eloquently depicted by Colonel Meadows 
Taylor in his “ Confessions of a Thug,” the Pindaris included 
all castes and creeds and their conduct was not governed by 
any settled plans!' 

The early part of the present century, was one of shame 
to Indians and men, for many bad characters were born 
all over the country. If the notorious Trimbakji Dengala 
was suprertie at Poona, Surjirao made his influence felt 
at Gwalior and Tulsabai was a‘very witch at Indore. Even 
at Bhopal, which was at this period a small chiefship, 
there was one Muridmahomed Khan about whom the present 
enlightened ruler of Bhopal records, that his very name 
causes fear and resontmcfnt among the Bhopalis, and when 
the citizens of Bhopal ever go to Sironji they stop in 
the way to strike five shoes at the place where that devil 
was buried. 1 All over the country, men of this stamp arose 
and when the English deliverance at last came in 1818, it was 
welcomed by the rich and the poor alike. 

But the question might pertinently be asked, why 
did not the British undertake the settlement of Malwa and 
Rajputana in the days of Wellesley? Scindia was obliged to 
accept a subsidiary alliance by the treaty of Surge Aujan 
Gaom, Bhosali was averawed, and the Peslnva had become 
an ally of the English, while the weak Gaikwad had already 
placed himself under the protection of the English. The 
Rajput Chiefs had long lost their power of resistance 
and the matter would have been an easy one for the 
English, who would have been spared the loss of prestige 
which resulted from th$ hasty actions of Cornwallis and 
Barlow. But an answer to the dilemma will be found in the 
State papers of those times.* In one of the last letters written 
in India by General Wellesley, he said : “ I hope to God we 

1 History of Bhopal by H. H. Shahajana Begum. 

3 Kaye's Life of Malcolm , Vol. II., p. 311. 
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shall be able to avoid a war with Scindia. Take my word for it, 
we are not now in a state to attempt the conquest of Malwa.” 
Monson’s hasty action proved the truth of these remarks.. 
How alarming the position had become may be gathered from 
the following extract from Sir John Malcolm's letter to the 
Marquess of Wellesley. 1 He wrote: “ Our situation is at 
present truly alarming. Holkar is at Ajmere and prepared 
to enter our provinces ” (which as will be remembered he 
did afterwards). “ Scindia (if Lord Cornwallis does not 
immediately comply with his demands for the restoration of 
Gohud and Gwalior; will perhaps not assist Holkar openly, but 
try to preserve a secret understanding with him, and remain 
neutral till he sees how affairs turn. This line will be a gieat 
advantage to the confederates, if we permit them to pursue it, 
as Scindia is everywhere tangible—Holkar nowhere.” It would 
appear then that in such a state of affairs, the actions taken by 
Cornwallis and Barlow, in spite of the men of Sir John 
Malcolm’s stamp, was the best suited for the occasion. 
Cornwallis permitted Scindia to occupy Gwalior and Gohud, 
while Barlow was obliged to surrender Tonk-Rampura, which 
was wrested from the Holkar, by the treaty concluded on the 
Beos, and the protection of the English granted to the Raja of 
Jeypore was also withdrawn. The latter was left to the mercy 
of Holkar, who lost no time in robbing this wealthy prince of 
much of his wealth. The arguments put forth by Sir George 
Barlow in taking this step have more of an advocate’s skill in 
them than of a statesman’s. Dilating upon this topic Kaye 
observes: “With regard to the latter (the Jeypore affair) it 
was contended by Sir George Barlow that the Raja of Jeypore 
had forfeited all claim to our protection by a flagrant breach 
of his engagements during the late war. Lake and Malcolm 
agreed that he had aided us, and in such a manner as to pro¬ 
voke the certain enmity of Holkar.....And when, 

after the final determination of the British Government had 
been communicated to Jeypore, and the Agent of that court 
waited on the Commander-in-Chief, and implored him and 
Malcolm to save the State from the ruin impending over it, 
urging that it was the firs t time that the British Government 

* Kay Is lift of Malcolm, Vol. I., p. 330. 
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had ever abandoned an ally from motives of mere convenience, 
the truth of the remonstrance was felt by the British officers 
in the very depth of their hearts. ‘ This is the first measure of 
the kind/ wrote Malcolm, ‘ that the English have ever taken 
in India, and I trust in God it will be the last.’” 1 

Matters continued in this strain when Lord Minto became 
Governor-General in 1807. Although his term of office was 
devoted to affairs of elsewhere than Central India, he first drew 
the attention of the home authorities to the unsatisfactory state 
prevailing in the central part of India. The system of 
subsidiary .alliance, introduced by Wellesley into the rela¬ 
tions between the Native States of India and'the English 
Government, was, though very useful, accepted, and that 
too unwillingly, by Scindia alone in Malwa. The Holkar’s 
Court where matters grew from bad to worse since the 
insanity of Yeshvant Rap in 1808, did not consent to the 
scheme and the Raja of Nagpur was as obstinate as ever. 
The British Government had, forgetting the early history of 
India, drawn an impossible line of neutrality and it resulted 
in utter failure, as at this time, as once afterwards when it was 
again resorted to. ft is inconceivable that one part of 
this great continent should remain under good Government, 
and the other, contiguous to it, should be carrying on its ex¬ 
istence in utter darkness and misrule. »Even the slight 
misrule in Turkey arouses the conscience of all Europe and 
any misgovernment by the Asiatic Sultan is not tolerated. In 
the twelve years which followed Wellesley’s administration, the 
British Government showed an utter disregard for the manner 
in which the Government of the Native States was carried out. 
It could not continue any longer. The British Government 
had to interfere. As shown in the beginning of this paper, 
although India consists of many countries and many nations 
the continent has been ever prosperous under oile paramount 
power. The other kings were accustomed to bow their heads 
to the most powerful among them. India made her name In 
the days of Dharma Raja, Asoka, Akbar, but when there was 
no one power there was inactivity in the country, if not a state 
of strife. 

KayPs Life of Malcolm , Vol. I., p. 358. 
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‘ The misrule in the Native States began to trouble the 
British Provinces in the shape of the Pindaris. It was for¬ 
tunate that the proper man had arrived at the right time, in 
the person of the Marquess of Hastings. At last in 1817 he 
induced the home authorities to sanction the extirpation of 
the Pindaris. Malcolm and others who had been sent to 
distant provinces in peaceful times were again called to the 
front. Negotiations were entered into with the Peshwa, the 
Scindia and the Nagpur Raja, in whose territories and that 
of Holkar, the Pindaris abounded. The Court of Holkar 
could not be negotiated with, because it was the home of 
the Pindaris, whose leader, the famous Amir Khan, carried 
considerable influence at this time with the Government, 
such as it was, of Holkar. His son-in-law, Gafur Khan—after¬ 
wards the Nawab of Javra—was in constant attendance upon the 
head of the Holkar State, the wily Tulsabai, while he himself 
was free to march his plundering hordes upon the unguarded 
princes of Rajputana. Tt was owing to the duplicity and 
treachery of this rascal, that, that beauty of the age—Krishna 
Kumari—had to empty the cup of poison in order to save her 
father and herself from ruin. And yet a jagir, half in extent 
of the territory of Holkar, was his reward ! 

During these days of turmoil and strife the petty States 
of Dhar, Dewas and Bhopal suffered very much. Their terri¬ 
tories were at the constant mercies of the armies of Holkar, 
Shinde and Bhosali. The Panras had to give up their two 
districts of Jal and Mandaval to Holkar and these districts 
were never returned to them. They now form part of the terri¬ 
tories of Javra which was also greatly carved out of the 
Holkar State after the battle of Mahidpur in 1818. The 
territories of Bhopal were ruthlessly attacked by the Raja of 
Nagpur, but were afterwards rescued by the, troops of the 
Scindia. At Dhar the famous lady Minabai held her own 
against many foes and she used to occasionally receive some 
help from her kinsman, Dowlat Rao Shinde. 

Such was the state of affairs in Central India, when in 
1817, Lord Hastings undertook to annihilate the Pindaris. 
Action was taken in 1813 to reverse the unjust act regarding 
Jeypore and the protection of the British Government was 
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again extended to that principality. But perhaps by this time 
it had ceased to require it, as its chief oppressor Holkar 
had become weak owing to internecine disputes. But 
when in March 1816 Wazir Mahomed of Bhopal, “ a young 
prince, whose power to sustain his position amid the troubles 
that surrounded him, appeared to be very doubtful, ” made an 
an application for protection. “ Lord Hastings being hampered 
in this matter by the Horne authorities, had reluctantly to 
forego the great advantages which he saw must result from 
a treaty with that State, and was obliged to limit the answer 
' to general sentiments and good will.” 1 But as already stated, 
when the British Dominions were placed in jeopardy by the 
raids of the Pindaris, the Home authorities had to forego 
their obstinacy in their turn. 

Lord Hastings tried to carry out his design, namely, the 
crushing of the Pindaris by a general co-operation ; but he 
had prepared for (lie worst. Lord Hastings prepared four 
divisions of the army to march upon Central India—one 
from the south, the other from the west, and two roughly from 
the north, and of one of these divisions he himself took 
the command. Scindia was found wavering at this time, but 
when Hastings threatened him with reprisals, submitted and 
consented to enter into a treaty with the Government in modi¬ 
fication of the one concluded in 1805 ; but the terms were not 
settled when hostilities broke out. Amir Khan was also ap¬ 
proached, and “ was offered a principality about Tonk, formed 
of the territories he had already acquired from Holkar, on 
condition that he would sell his artillery for five lakhs of rupees 
to the British Government.” “ Holkar was also approached 
and terms were proposed similar to those offered to Scindia, 
with the addition, however, that the independence of Amir 
Khan was to be re-acquired.” The Court of Holkar was at this 
time practically non-existent. There was one man alone, Tantia 
Jogh, the present writer’s great grandfather, who urged the 
acceptance of the offer, but he was suspected of being in 
secret understanding with the English,—really he knew some¬ 
thing of the power of the English, and he had seen their, 
armies in actual operations, when he had commanded a 


1 Hastings (Rulers of India), p. 92. 
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battalion in the raid on Hindustan by Yeshvant Rao Holkar. 
He was kept under guard and was not released until after the 
battle of Mahidpur was fought and lost, when he was sent to 
negotiate peace. 1 

The military measures which were taken by Lord Hast¬ 
ings and which are concisely described in his life in the 
Rulers of India series, need not be described here. Suffice it 
to say, that with strategic skill, he forced Sciadia to accept in 
November 1817 the terms proposed before and a triumph was 
thus secured without firing a shot. Amir Khan was also in¬ 
duced to keep aloof from the coming struggle with Holkar, 
but elsewere the conquest had to be achieved by the force of 
arms. The Peshwa rose in revolt as also the Nagpur Raja, but 
their opposition was soon put down and an army under General 
Sir Thomas Hislop, accompanied by Sir John Malcolm, made 
its appearance in Central India to bring under submission the 
turbulent Court of Holkar. The proceedings of the Holkar army 
had begun to grow mere suspicious, and emissaries having been 
received from the flying Rai Baji, the army moved from its 
camp in the north to effect a junction with the Peshwa’s army 
on the Narbada. But it was overtaken by the English army- 
near Mahidpur on the Shipra. A battle ensued which resulted 
in an utter annihilation of what had remained of the troops 
trained and seasoned in the campaigns of Yeshvant Rao. The 
territory of the Holkar was at the mercy of the British Govern¬ 
ment. Its boy r ruler was a fugitive at Mundissor, a few miles 
off, and even the baggage of the Roy'al household fell into the 
hands of the English. 2 

The battle of Mahidpur forms a new epoch in the history 
of Central India. The anti-British party in the Holkar army 
disappeared. There remained only Krishnabai, 8 the mother 
of Malhar Rao. She was a nonentity up to the time her 
more gifted rival Tulsabai was alive. But now she found her¬ 
self to be the supreme personage in the State. She at once 

1 Memoirs of Central India , Vol. I. 

* The Kafiyat of the Holkar Family (in Marathi). 

‘English writers spell this name as Kesaribai, but according to the 
papers in the possession of the present writer the name ought to be as 
given in the text. 
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released Tantia. Jogh from captivity and having appoint¬ 
ed him Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary, 
•.sent him on the 3rd of January 1818 to Sir John Malcolm, 
at Mundissore. The terms of peace proposed by the British 
Government were as follows: “ The terms proposed were 

the confirmation of the engagements with Amir Khan, the 
cession to the Company of the claims of Holkar's Govern¬ 
ment upon the Rajput States, the cession to Zalim Singh, 
Raja of#Cotah, of four districts formerly rented by him, the 
confirmation under the guarantee of the Company of his 
■faidady amounting to nearly four lakhs of rupees per annum, 
to Gufoor Khan and his heirs, on the condition of his maintain¬ 
ing a quota of horse, the cession of the tribute of Narsingarh, 
the cession to the Company of all Holkar’s possessions within 
and to the south of the Santhpoora range of hills including 
Candish, Abu Ellora, and all his possessions in that quarter.” 1 
“ In vain,” says Kaye>, “ the Maratha envoy remonstrated against 
these hard conditions. In vain he pleaded that to strip his 
master of territory and to confer it on a servant, as was Amir 
Khan, was humiliating to him in the extreme; in vain he 
pleaded that the country which we had taken from him was the 
most ancient and the most cherished part of his dominions ; 
in vain he pleaded that the war had not been provoked by the 
Holkar’s Government, but by a council of Military Chiefs acting 
against the advice of the Ministers and in defiance of their 
authority, in vain he dwelt upon the tender years of the young 
prince and his claims upon the generosity of a great nation 
like the British.” The British General was unyielding and the 
treaty was concluded-on the 6th January 1818. Thus the great 
hindrance in the settlement of Central India was rooted out 
Few epochs have brought about more momentous changes 
in the history of a country than the one which includes the last 
two months of 1817, and the following two years. A glance at 
the Appendix added by Sir John Malcolm to his Memoir of 
Central India will show that during this period treaties of peace 
were concluded with Dowlat Rao Scindia (6th November 1817), 
Malhar Rao Holkar (6th January 1818), the Nawab of Bhopal 
(26th February 1818), the Raja of Kota (26th December 1817), 


Kaye’s Life % Voh II,, p. 226 
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Ameer Khan (15th November 1817), the State of Dhar (10th 
January 1819), and with several other States, such as Devas 
and a number of petty Chiefs or Thakurs who were mediatised 
and made independent of the Maratha States of Gwalior, Indore 
and Dhar. * As early as 1805, Malcolm had advocated the 
dismemberment of the States in Central India. “Should we 
be completely successful,” Sir John Malcolm wrote, “in the 
event of Yeshvant Rao provoking war, it would be most 
advisable to destroy altogether the power and independence 
of the Holkar family, the different branches of which might, 
on a general partition, be assigned moderate jagirs.” 1 It F „was' 
time to accomplish now, what could not take place then. “ The 
period of trouble ” which ended in Malwa after the battle of 
Mahidpur in 1818, was followed by the “ period of settlement,” 
which although begun then, was not ended, as a matter of fact, 
until after the Mutiny in 1857-8. Two divisions were made 
of the States then extant in Central India. One of these 
was a Prince like Scindia, in whose matters the British 
Government could not interfere, and the others were such as 
needed the interference of the British Government, In his 
memorable instructions to his subordinates, Sir John Malcolm 
says, “ With the Courts of Holkar, Dhar, Devas, and almost all 
the petty Rajput States west of the Chambal, our relations are 

different. These have been raised from a weak and fallen con- 

♦ 

dition to one of efficiency through our efforts. But though 
compelled at first to aid them in almost every settlement, we 
have, as they attained the power of acting for themselves, 
gradually withdrawn from minute interference on points con¬ 
nected with their internal administration, limiting ourselves 
to what is necessary for the maintenance of the public tran¬ 
quility.” 8 And in order to show to what an extent the Chiefs 
had been weakened by the internal struggle and had become 
helpless, he observes, “ there is so strong a feeling in the 
minds of the Princes and Chiefs above alluded to, and in those 
of all their officers, (from their Prime Minister down to the 
lowest Agent), of their actual dependence upon the British 
Government that it is almost impossible to make them 

* Kaye's Ltfe % Vol. I., p. 307. 

a Memoirs of Central India , Vol. II., p. 372. 
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understand that they are, in the conduct of their internal 
administration, desired and expected to act independently of 
it." No wonder, then, that the period of settlement inaugurated 
by the British Government was hailed as a deliverance and 
light from heaven. 

One of the cardinal points of British policy has been the 
protection of the weak from the oppression of the strong. 
With this end in view, it has been the policy of the Paramount 
Power to give its guarantee to the weak as regards their 
possessions and to assure them of the safety of their estates. 
The- guarantee gives a right to the British Government to 
interfere, in order to enforce the maintenance by both 
the parties of the terms entered into by them. Thus 
there are some important jahagirdars who have been given 
the exclusive administration of their own lands, a right 
which, according to Malcolm, entitles them to decide all 
cases that are not capital. 1 The guaranteed Chiefs became 
international Sovereign Princes, dependent only on the British 
Government. Though this was a ready means of tranquil- 
ising Central India and establishing the British supremacy, 
and though perhaps it was the only means then possible 
of reducing the country to order, the creation of so many 
Sovereign States has not been, on the whole, to the good of 
the country. Besides it has annually produced a crop of 
disputes which come before the Government, And lastly in 
some cases the decisions which had been hasty and unjust, were 
based on imperfectly understood facts, and such decisions, at 
least, ought to be reconsidered. 

Reference was made to the jahagir granted to the 
Khandekar family by the Peshwa Madhav Rao I. for services 
rendered in the campaign of 1761. It was a jahagir in all 
respects, although on a small scale, like the possessions of the 
Holkar and Scindia, But while the latter Chiefs were masters 
of huge areas, the former had only ten villages. A time came 
when the person who obtained the jahagir died, leaving two 
sons, who resided at Poona, apparently waiting for their 
opportunity to gain distinction at the court of the Pashavas, 


1 Mttnoirs a/ Central India, Vol. I,, p. 459. 
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in f which, however, they were not succ&sfut. They had 
appointed a Kamasdar, or Manager, who had leased these 
villages to different persons (among them the Zamindars of the 
District), who came to bid for various periods. It so happened 
that at Malcolm's time in 1821 one such lease, executed 
by the Zamindar of a certain amount of revenue, was still 
running. The local Political Agent, Captain Borthwick, iff 
reporting to Sir John on the circumstances of the fief, with 
the view of obtaining confirmation thereof to the Jagirdar’s 
grandsons, then minors, from the new Government, mentioned 
the amount and incidentally the parties who paid it and 
referred to the revenue as a tribute. Sir John forwarded the 
report to the Government of India for their sanction to the 
confirmation, which was given as a matter of course. The 
word tribute, but not the amount, alluded to in the Political 
Agent’s report, occurs in the formal agreement entered into by 
Sir John with the Brahmin Sirdars, wliom they call “the chiefs 
of Panth-Piploda, ” which they really were. Obviously the 
agreement in question, and for the matter of that the entire 
transaction of 1821, professes to “ confirm ” exactly what the 
Pashava had granted ; and the Zamindars were in no sense 
more than a party to the transaction. Apart from the fact that 
the Jagirdars did not know English and were not only 
minors, but had also lost their Kamasdar, the usual sanad 
and its accompanying edict (the latter was addressed to the 
Zamindars and the other subjects) issued by the Political 
Agent in the vernacular, at any rate leave no doubt on this 
point which, if possible, is made still clearer in the endorse¬ 
ment in English recorded by himself at the top of the terms 
he subsequently mediated to regulate the conduct of each 
co-Jagirdar with that of the other. In spite of all this, how¬ 
ever, and in spite of also the Pashava’s sanad and the general 
practice in existence throughout the period, the mere super¬ 
ficial meaning of the word tribute in Sir John's Agreement 
and the incidental reference to the amount of the revenue in 
1821 and to the Zamindars in Captain Borthwick's report were 
seized upon in 1870 suddenly to deprive the Jagirdars of their 
power to assess anything beyond that amount, and to declare 
the Zamindars, who had had no title from any Government, 
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past or ‘ present, tp be the proprietors of the whole estate. 
Such cases are really to be enquired into and amended. 

Apart from such exceptional cases the system of the 
guarantee has been most beneficial to individual persons. Such 
guarantees were given in various manners : “ some being in 
the form of engagements between the superior states and the 
subordinate guaranteed by the British Government, either being 
sanads or deeds issued by the representatives of the British 
Government, either alone or conjointly with the ruler of the 
superior State, and others being orders or parwanas issued by the 
. feudal lord to which the representative of the British Govern¬ 
ment attached his signature as guarantee.” 1 And to illustrate 
the above remarks by a negative proof it is continued :—“ With 
grants made by the superior Chiefs themselves, without the in¬ 
tervention .of the British Government, there is, of course, no pre¬ 
tension to interfere.” Moreover, it is also stated : “ From the 
guarantee thus given no deviation was permitted. 4 Where any 
circumstances,’ says Sir John Malcolm, ‘call for the interference 
of the British Government and an engagement or guaran¬ 
tee is given, no departure from that is permitted. It is indeed, 
by the maintenance ,of the impression that the signature and 
seal of the British officer is, to whomsoever granted, the 
completest of all securities for his rights, privileges or 
possessions, that our power over the multiplicity of States and 
chiefships depends and it is above all others a point upon 
which we can never with safety admit the slightest evasion, 
much less deviation.”’ It will be a day of woe when the British 
Government will forget these injunctions given by the author 
of these intricate relations and this diplomacy is excellent as 
long as a careful watch is kept over it. 

Sir John Malcolm had proposed the establishment of 
a Lieutenant-Governorship of Central India including Raj- 
putana. But the proposal did not meet with the approval 
of the higher authorities and Sir John was posted to Central 
India as an informal Agent-in-Chief of the Governor-General. 
Residents were appointed with the Courts of Holkar, Scindia, 
and were respectively posted at Indore and Zanshi. For the 

1 Aitcbison’a Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, Vol. III. (1876), 
P- 398. 
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management of the minor chiefships and estates * Political 
Agents were posted at Mahidpur and Ratlam and at Sehore 
for Bhopal. These personages kept very close rel ations with 
the Chiefs by correspondence in the vernaculars and were al¬ 
ways ready to be of any service to anybody. 1 As directed by 
Malcolm these officers had to keep a strict eye over the internal 
affairs of the various States. The affairs of Scindia were already 
placed by Sir John Malcolm in the other category, namely, 
in which interference in internal affairs was not necessary. 
And even in the States in the second category, namely, in 
which interference was necessary, where there were men of 
ability, such as Tantiya Jogh at Indore and Bapuji Raghunath 
at Dhar, the necessity of interference had disappeared. It was 
not till after the battles of Maharajapur and Punpias were 
fought that interference in Scindia’s State was possible. In all 
other States a minute supervision was exercised by the British 
officers. But it was not the rule then with officers to hold 
themselves aloof from the public, and the names of Malcolm, 
Sandys, Borthwick, commonly known as Bottle Sahib, Sir G. 
Wellesley, known as Bansary, are household words in Central 
India. It was after the Governor-Generalship of Lord W. 
Benfinck that the hand of the British officers was withdrawn, 
and when Lord Hardinge arrived that policy had to be 
reversed. The delineation of that period belongs to the 
second phase of the policy of' the British towards Native 
States of India. 

Tfee settlement of Malwa by the British Government 
conferred a great boon on the Thakurs^pf Malwa. These 
petty Thakurs had to pay an annual tribute either to Scindia, 
Holkar or Paurs of Dhar and Dewas. This* so-called tribute 
was nothing but the same sort of landf-tax as is levied by the 
British Government on the Zamindars of Lower Bengal or the 
Talukdars of Oudh. When the British officers came to Central 
India, these zamindars represented to them that the annual 
tax paid by them was not a tax but a sort of tribute, which 
they were obliged to pay to the Marathas for immunity from 
them. But these Thakurs had no civil or military jurisdiction 

1 The present writer has several such letters from Colonels Sandys, 
Borthwick, Sir C. M, Wade and others. 
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and at Ratlam, which is now raised to the status of a Sovereign 
State, for example, the Scindia's Kamavisdar (Deputy Collec¬ 
tor) of Baranagore, which is a neighbouring town, used to share 
with the Thakur the gadi of the place and the house in which 
the former used to lodge during his occasional visit, is still 
known by the name of Hakim bada—the palace of the officer. 
And, moreover, all judicial cases, occurring in the districts 
managed by the Thakur of Ratlam were decided by the 
Kamavisdar of Baranagore. These refractory Thakurs, however, 
seldom used to pay their tax without a struggle and at every 
occasion of the collection of the tax, say after two or three 
years, a smalt army had to proceed from Baranagore to Ratlam. 
When Sir John Malcolm drew up the agreement between 
Scindia’s general and Purbut Singh of Ratlam, he expressly 
laid down that “ Scindia agrees never to send any troops 
into the country, or to interfere with the succession, or in its 
internal administration, in*any way, whatever.” 1 The British 
Government took upon itself to receive and transmit the 
tribute and thus any sort of communication between the 
superior Chief and the subordinate Thakur was prevented. 
This is but a typical example of what was done elsewhere. 
This did a great deal to pacify the country and the culti¬ 
vators became sure of gathering in their crops. 

To continue the case of Ratlam, the origin of that modern^ 
chiefship was not such as to warrant the action taken by the 
early officers of the British Government. 

The founder of the Ratlam city and the State o^that 
name was Ratan Sjpg^i, 2 who was the son of Mahesh Das. 
Mahesh Das was descended from a branch of the Jodhpur 
Maharanas and was given the fort of Jelorgad and the 
territory under it. He had several wives and to the eldest 
of them was born Ratan Singh in 1618. But from another 
beloved wife he had a son by name Kalyan Singh. The 
favour of the father fell on the latter and he was nominated 
by him as his successor. Ratan Singh could not stand this and 
he, accordingly, werlt to Delhi in the endeavour to make his- 

1 Malcolm's Memoir of Central India. 

% Life of Ratan Singh , Founder of Ratlam, by N. G. Shrisalhar (in, 
Marathi). 
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fortune. This Ratan Singh appears to have been a remark¬ 
ably fortunate man. It so happened one day, records the 
Hindi poet Kumbhakaran, that the Emperor Shahjahan w|s 
looking on at the fight of two elephants, one of which 
suddenly began to ascend the steps which led to the verandah 
where the Empefor was sitting. There was a great uproar in 
the crowd. On these stairs was standing Ratan Singh. He 
was warned by the public to run away from that place, 
but intent as he was on showing his bravery, he at once leapt 
on the trunk of the elephant and placing his foot on its 
tusks, obtained the mastery over the animal. The Emperor’s 
attention was thus directed to the young man 'and having 
inquired after him and having come to know of his lineage, 
the Emperor induced his father .to take him under his pro¬ 
tection, and on the latter’s death he ascended the gadi 
of Jalorgad. In 1648, he received a summons from the 
Emperor to accompany the expedition to Balkha and he 
readily obeyed the command. For his valuable services 
in that campaign he obtained the following 12 districts in 
Malwa, viz .,—1 Dharad, 2 Badnavar, 3 Agar, 4 Kanada, 3 
Alot, 6 Dagpadava, 7 Gadagucha, 8 Kothadi, 9 Ratrtagadia, 
10 Jilrad (now in Sitamahu State), 11 Nahargad, and 12 
Padhlia. He was to keep himself equipped with tropps to 
assist the Emperor and when Aurangzeb marched on to Delhi 
with hostile intentions this tried warrior was commanded to 
join the General sent to oppose the column of Aurangzeb. * A 
pitched battle was fought near Ujjain, in which he “ fighting 
foremost fell. ” The poet, Jagajwan, writes that he received 
no less than 30 spear wounds and 80 sword cuts ! He laid the 
foundation of his capital town, called after his name Ratlam, in 
Dhar district. His sons and successors weakened the State by 
founding separate chiefships, namely, Sailana in 1709, Sitaman, 
Muthan, Kachibadoda and Amba. Most of the above stated 
12 districts were wrested by the Marathas and the above 
related branches weakened by the smallness of their size. 
These so-called chiefships were of little consequence till 
Sir John Malcolm laid them on surer foundations, and now the 
state of Ratlam is foremost among them and enjoys an 
enlightened rule. Those who have been thus immeasurably 
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benefited by the action of Sir John, cherish his name even «s 
though he were their founder. 

During this memorable “ period of settlement, ” three 
native statesmen came to the front. Zalim Singh, of Kota, 
Tantia Jogh, of Indore, and Bapuji Raghunath, of Dhar, are 
men of note, who might be recognised as the pioneers of mpderti 
native statesmen, such as Puruaiya, of Mysore, Raja Sir T. 
Madhav Rao, of Baroda, Sir Salar Jung, of Hyderabad, and Raja 
Sir Dinkar Rao, of Gwalior. Zalim Singh both beneiited his 
master and himself by carving out a principality, the second 
-is noted for his noble devotion to his master and his own 
disinterestedness, and the third but followed irj the footsteps 
of the second. 

A hereditary servant and relation of the Raja of Kotah, 
Zalim Singh fought with success against the Maharaja of 
Jeypore, who had evil designs on his master’s State, 1 but some 
misunderstanding occurring between his master and himself 
he seceded and went to Oodeypore, which had been harassed 
by the Marathas. He was for a time successful, but the power¬ 
ful army of Scindia soon defeated him and took him prisoner. 
He had before been invited by the son of his late master, 
who had now ascended the throne, to go to Kota and 
assume the management of affairs there. He indugsd the 
officers of Scindia’s forces in Rajputana to allow him to go 
there, supported by their forces, on a promise of an increase 
in' the annual tribute. The proposal having been accepted, 
Zalim Singh, with the general of Scindia’s army, went to Kota 
where he was honourably received by the Raja and was 
immediately appointed Prime Minister. By degrees, and acting 
under the protection of the army of Scindia, he kept himself 
free from the suicidal war which was going on in and around 
Rajputana. By his admirable system of revenue management 
he raised the rthe State from four to forty lacs 
within a comparat|^r short period. Tliis government was 
so good that Kota became an asylum for refugees. Persons 
threatened with loss of life readily ran to his court and he 
received. them kindly and honourably, but he did hot extend 
his protection to common criminals. When Colp^l Monson 
Malcolm’s Memoir of Central India, Vol. I., p. 397. 
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found himself obliged to flee before the conquering 8 forces of 
Yeshvant Kao Holkar, Zalim Singh rendered him what help 
he could, and he also stayed the progress of Yeshvant Rao, 
in order to give breathing space to the former. But for Zalim 
Singh, Monson’s column would have been annihilated. - Zalim 
Singh proved of great use to the British Government in the 
settlement of Rajputana. By his tact, skill and diplomacy he 
really became the de facto ruler of Kota, and when, later, 
disputes arose between his representative and the real master 
of the State, the Government had to create a new chiefship 
for the former, entirely independent of Kota. “Bred to 
business,” says Malcolm “ he (Zalim Singh) was at once the 
farmer, the merchant, the minister. In every transaction his 
tone was that of fairness and moderation, and though he, no 
doubt from the first, cherished objects of the greatest ambition, 
these were never paraded, nor did good fortune (and the lives 
of few men offer a parallel of success so complete and un¬ 
interrupted) ever alter, or in the least disturb his equal course. 
He appears within a verj' short period of his first advancement 
to power, to have enjoyed the same character he does at 
this moment (1821); and while his territories were kept in 
the highest state of cultivation, the additions made to them 
were obtained, more by art, intrigue, accident, than by force.” 
Zalim Singh died in 1824, leaving his son Madho Singh (who 
was as incapable as his father was able) to succeed him. 1 

Vithal Mahadeo Kibe, better known in history as Tantia 
jogh, 2 was born in a village in Khandesh about the year 1878. 
His parents, at the time of his birth, were reduced to poverty, 
and his only brother Balaji Naik had gone to Maheshwar, on 
the Narbada, the ancient capital of the Holkar family. s 
Shortly after his birth, while he was an infant, his father 
died and his mother 'became a suttee, leaving her young son 
at the foot of a peepul tree. He was taken care of by 
some relations and at the early age of twelve he went to 
Maheshwar to join his brother who was an agent of the firm of 

1 Aitchison’s Treaties, Vol. III., p. 135. 

* Malcolm’s Report on Malwa, Babu L. N. Ghosh, Indian Chiefs, 
Vol. II. 

* Family Papers (not printed). 
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Harripant Jogh. He was at once employed by the Joghs and 
henceforth he was, owing to his master’s name being Jogh, 
caked Tantia (personal appellation) Jogh (which became his 
surname). He was appointed a clerk with the troops of 
Yeshvant Rao Holkar, but he soon left the pen for the sword 
and at the age of 17 joined the army of Yeshvant Rao Holkar 
as a subaltern. By degrees, by his valour, he rose to be 
a commandant of a corps and was known then as Colonel 
Tantia Jogh. He accompanied Yeshvant Rao in one of 
his expeditions to the north, but after the murder of the 
European officers he threatened to throw up his commission. 1 
He had be£n attached to the Europeans from .the first, as 
he first joined the ranks under a European in Holkar’s 
service. After the return of the army from Hindustan he 
carried his protest into effect and retired to Ujjain, Here 
he established a firm and afterwards a branch of the same 
at Indore. Henceforth *he continued to supply money on 
interest to Yeshvant Rao and thus by trade he amassed 
enormous wealth, which has kept up the status of his 
family. After the death of Yeshvant Rao he again joined 
the Court of Holkar and being the principal creditor had to 
take personal interest in every matter. He had once to fly 
for his life to Kota, where he was received with open arms 
by the celebrated statesman Zalim Singh. Tantia was also the 
creditor of the Kota State and it was only some twenty years 
ago that his family received the money lent to that State. 
Zalim Singh sent him back to Indore and appointed 5 iOOO horse 
to protect him. He also conferred on him a jagir of one village 
giving an annual income of over Rs. 4,000. When peace was 
effected the contingent was withdrawn but the village is conti¬ 
nued to this day. On his return to Indore, Tantia found him¬ 
self an important man, and he continued to look to the benefit 
of the State. When at last the army under Sir T. Hislop came, 
he advised the Court party to submit to the English, but his 
advice was unheeded and the rabble soldiery clamoured for a 
battle. Tantia was kept under a guard. Owing to A hint 
from Amir Khan, who had ere this concluded a treaty with 
the English, Gufoor Khan kept aloof and the battle was fought 

* Malcolm is wrong in saying that he left the Servjce. 
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arvd lost. As already rel^pd the Masahiba called Tantia and 
asked him to proceed to Mundissore. Tantia went there and 
■concluded the treaty of 6th January 1818. Tantia did his utmost 
and but for his untiring zeal and extreme exertions, the Holkar 
Government would not have obtained such good terms as it 
eventually did. Sir John Malcolm related how Tantia conducted 
the negotiations in the following words of Tantia himself : “ He 
trusted, he said, that the manner in which he v negotiated the 
♦ treaty would be considered in his master’s favour. He had not 
omitteB, he said, to defend and maintain the interests committed 
to him to the best of his ability ; but he had not, at the same 
time, taken a proper view of the actual condition of his master 
and had submitted on all points when he saw me determined and 
where resistance was unavailing,” 1 and adds Sir John : “ I deem 
it a justice to Tantia Jogh to state that his conduct has been 
as he has represented it.” 3 Tantia Jogh went so far as to induce 
Sir John Malcolm to allow the Holkkr Government to retain 
some ancestral lands south of the Satpura, but the counsel 
of General Briggs prevailed and both Malcolm and Tantia 
Jogh were disappointed. Yet he retained for his master the 
district in far off Bundelkhafid aiid even cKoonch was allowed 
to be continued to Bhima Bai, Yeshvant Rao’s only daughter, 
who was known for her beauty and valour. 

The services rendered by Tantia Jogh to the Holkar 
State after the peace was effected are simply innumerable. 
Within two years, the revenue rose from 4 to 17 lacs, and in 
five years it rose to 28 lacs, and within eight years in 1826, when 
he died, it rose to 34 lacs. 4 And within the first two years the 
expenses of collection fell from 40 to r5 per cent, and deserted 
villages were repopulated. 6 In recognition of his services Sir 
John Malcolm offered to confer upon him a jagir worth 
Rs. 1,50,000 annually under the guarantee of the British 
Government, but he thankfully declined the offer on the plea 
of the then reduced State of the Holkar Raj. None the less 

1 Papers relating to the Pindhari and Marathi war. 

1 Memoir of General Briggs. 

* Ghosh. 

4 History of Centred India , Vok I. 

Marquess of Hastings (Rulers of India), p. 174. 
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he was induced to accept a grant o^jwo villages amounting t in 
aggregate to Rs. 20,000 annually in perpetuity . 1 In commend* 
ation bf his services the Marquis of Hastings wrote: “ The good - 
sense and experience of Tantia Jogh into whose hands the 
entire administration fell, have seconded my views and I have 
every reason to be satisfied with the conduct of the Court of 
Holkar, since the signature of the treaty.” Sir John Malcolm 
in his testimonial to Tantia Jogh among other things, says : 

“ From the date 3rd January 1818, that Tantia Jogh came into, 
my camp to negotiate a peace, to the present moment, f have 
had uniform reason to be satisfied with his conduct. He has 
been the h’appy instrument of restoring to prosperity the 
ruined country of the Prince he serves. And with every loyal 
feeling towards the Holkar family, I am satisfied, that this 
Minister cherishes a sincere attachment to the English Gov¬ 
ernment grounded on a very clear knowledge of its liberal views 
and oolicv.” There also exists among the'Family Papers a letter 
addressed to the son of Tantia Jogh after the death of the 
latter by Krishna Bai, the old Ma Sahiba, with her own 
seal and signature, in which it is expressly stated that 
“ your father created .the Holkar State.” This is high praise 
from the lady who had herself seen the State in 1818. How 
Tantia Jogh proved himself generally useful to Sir John, will 
be seen from the constant reference which the latter makes * 
to him in his report on Malwa. Tantia Jogh died in 1826, 
leaving his afterwards famous widow Rakhama Bai, (who was 
known for her philanthropy and who once more in 1844. 
saved the Holkar State from confiscation by the British 
Government,) and two daughters, the son of one of whom he 
adopted. 

The minister of the third Maratha State in Central India, 
during “ the period of trouble ” and “ the period of settlement ” 
was Bapu Raghunath. In a printed memorial to the Honour¬ 
able the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India the 
grandsons of Bapu Raghunath summarise his character thus: 

“ During the first quarter of this century, the petitioner's 
grandfather, Bapu Raghunath, Dewan of Dhar State, while 
serving that principality, most faithfully rendered every 

* Malcolm’s Report on Malwa, p. 372. 
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assistance to the all-powerful English nation when the 
British troops entered Malwa. Indeed, it is a matter of history 
that his name is ever associated with most of the treaties 
and engagements in the Central India Agency, and that 
he for upwards of 27 years, laboured and struggled hard, 
and carried out the administrat jgn of the affairs of Dhar 
and its surrounding tributaries, mostly inhabited by the 
notorious Bheels and other warli ke tribes, even at the risk of 
his life.” In his report on Malwa Sir John Malcolm speaks 
of this statesman's services as follows : “ The State of Dhar 

If 

in 1817 could hardly be said to exist except in name as a 
Government. Its territories had been usurped or laid wastes 
the Regent Bai, with her minor son, were at the head of eight 
or ten thousand horse and foot and subsisted wholly upon 
plunder.” And later on, it is continued, “ a minor Prince, the 
adopted son of Meenah Bai, the widow of the late Raja, has 
given the same advantages, in carrying into execution econo¬ 
mical reforms as with the State of Holkar; nor is the Minister, 
Bapu Raghunath, inferior to Tantia Jogh in zeal* or in a 
just appreciation of the generouS policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment, which has restored the ruined fortunes of the Dhfar 
family, and given it once more a rank and place among the 
rulers of Malwa.” This statesman died in 1837, at the advanced 
age of 65, serving his master faithfully till the last. 

After the departure of the Marquess of Hastings, the 
policy of his successors became one of neutrality and one of 
strict non-interference in the internal administration of Malwa 
States, even to their detriment. The result was that living 
became intolerable alike to the public and the ruler. If the 
ruler was oppressive and the public appealed to the Govern¬ 
ment for protection, appeal was unheeded, and this, indeed, 
continues to this day in a great measure. While on the other 
hand, if the ruler wanted the help of$his ally, the British 
Government, to check the turbulant spirits among his subjects, 
the aid was refused. An illustration of this method soon took 
place at Indore. 1 In i833,Malhar Rao died and after no proper 
Government for a few days, Hari Rao succeeded to the gadi 

I# ■ . . ..... ,| ..| ■ .. ... ■ ■" ;> »!. *■ ■ ' 1 

1 Sovereign Princes and Chiefs of Central India, by Mackay, Vof. I. * 

p. 80. 
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of Indore in April 1834. He was too weak and* ignorant to 
govern and in the hands of his mean favourities his Aile 
became oppressive. Therefore, in September 1835, a mob, 
headed by one Khandopant attacked the palace and but for 
the faithfulness of some attendants, would have taken prisoner 
the Maharaja himself. “ At an early period of the attack,” 
says the historian, “ the Manaraja had applied to the Resident 
for aid, but it was refused on the ground that the engagement 
t* maintain the internal tranquillity of the country depended 
on the condition that the measures of its Government were 
.directly or indirectly the, cause of disturbance, and because 
^he grant of assistance would require a continual interference 
in the internal affairs of the State inconsistent with the 
position of Holkar and the policy of the British Government.” 
So the Maharaja was left to his own devices. He wrongly 
suspected Rakhama Bai, the widow of Tantia Jogh, of having 
a hand in the conspiracy. Her villages were confiscated. 
She appealed to the Government to whose credit it must be 
acknowledged that, considering her claims on it as the widow 
of Tantia Jogh, it at once^deputed Captain (afterwards 
Colonel) Borthwick to inquire into the matter along with the 
authorities of Scindia’s Government. 1 The result of the inquiry 
was that Rakhama Bai was declared not guilty by the British 
authority, but the British Government postponed for ten long 
years the legitimate consequence of this issue, namely, the 
restoration to her of her villages confiscated by Hari Rao. 
Later on, in the reign of Hari Rao when his subjects appealed 
to the Government to free it from his misrule, the Govern¬ 
ment again declined to interfere, although it took scrupulous 
care to guard the relations between each different State and 
no sort of turmoil was .allowed to exist. 

But this policy had to be changed and it was altered by 
Lord Ellenborough. The administration of Scindia’s terri¬ 
tories was not in any way interfered with by the British Gov- 
vermcnt and unlike the case at the Court of Holkar even its 
Resident was not allowed to stay at the capital. Like the 
Boer Sutes of our own day, Scindia’s State was an indepen* 

1 Printed Memorandum showing how the family of Tantia Jogh holds 
the guarantee of the British Government. 
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dent Sovereign State, under the paramountcy of the English, 
add the war which followed may be likened to the last great 
war waged by the English in this century. Matters had gone 
on at Gwalior quietly, but the childless death of Janakoji Rao 
soon gave rise to internal commdtion. Scindia had kept a 
large ' army, whfcfiT at this 4jme desired to invade foreign terri¬ 
tory. On baving/eceived this intelligence Lord Ellenborough 
marched an army into the Gwalior territory and defeated the 
disorganised forces of the latter, in two pitched battles, at 
Maharajpur, at which the Governor-General himself was present. 
Peace was soon restored and an adopted son was placed, 
on the gadi at Gwalior. The unnecessary troops were dis¬ 
banded and the increase of the army in^hiture was prohibited. 

Events took place about this time at Indore which also 
necessitated the interference of the British Government. In 
October 1843 Hari Rao died leaving an adopted son, who was 
placed on the throne with the concurrence of the British Gov¬ 
ernment on 13th November of the same year. The Resident, 
invigorated by the new policy of the Governor-General, 
took the first opportunity of calling upon the Holkar Govern¬ 
ment to pass some such rule as would prevent the repetition 
of the zulum (oppression) which took place in the time of 
Hari Rao. Thereupon the Holkar Government recorded a 
resolution on the 20th November, to the effect that as a 
despatch has been received from the Resident, it is hereby 
enacted for further guidance that no interference whatever 
will be made in the grants of those persons, who have re¬ 
ceived such grants for services during the times of Yeshvant 
Rao and Malhar Rao. Unfortunately this adopted son of Hari 
Rao died after a short reign of some months. The State, then, 
naturally lapsed to the British Government. But it Was not the 
latter’s wish to confiscate the State and a young child from the 
Deccan, distantly related to the house of Holkar, whs placed 
on the gadi at Indore. The services rendered by Rakhama Bai, 
the widow of Tantia Jogh, to the Holkar State, at this time 
were at least equal to those which were rendered by her illus¬ 
trious husband, A Council of Regency with the Ma Sahiba 
as President, Was formed to conduct the administration of the 
affairs of State, under the guidance of the Resident 
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The question of having a supreme authority in Central 
India had been hanging fire since the days of Sir John Malcolm, 
and when after the annexation of Zanshi in the time of Lord 
Dalhousie the question of re-arranging the political department 
in Central India arose, the Opportunity was taken to create tttfe' 
Resident at Indore, the Agent t^-the Go’Ve^nor-General for 
Central India, and since the 1st of April 4 854, Sir R. N. C. 
Hamilton, the Resident at Indore, came to be known by the new 
title. The office of the Resident at Indore which was abolished 
then, has now been revived since the November of 1897. There 
.were placed under the Agent to the Governor-General, one 
Resident, at Gwalior, and Political Agents at Bhopawar, Agar, 
Sehore and Nowgaon & Bundelkhand. To this was added in 
the sixties a Political Agent at Sutna for Bhaghelkhand and 
lately the Agency at Agar has been transferred to Neemuch. 

Since the time of Sir R. Hamilton matters have continued 
in a tranquil state, but the masterful and aggressive genius of 
the late Maharaja Tukoji Rao, of Indore, compelled the British 
Government to take some decisive action regarding its protegds. 
The great Mutiny had come and gone by, but it did not affect 
the supremacy of the British Government in Central India. 
Gwalior was, for a time lost to the British Government, but its 
ruler, advised by his able Dewan the late Raja Sir Dinkar Rao, 
had remained loyal to the British Government. The fidelity 
of the ruler of Indore was suspected, but as shown by 
Mr. Dickinson he was loyal to the core. 1 The small prin¬ 
cipality of Dhar was annexed by the British Government, but 
on a mandate coming from the Parliament, when the innocence 
of the young Chief of Dhar was proved, it was restored to the 
NAtive Chief. The strong wave of the Mutiny, left the British 
Government even stronger than before. As observed at the 
commencement of this paragraph, in 1878, the British Govern¬ 
ment collected, as far as it could, and published the names of • 
those persons who had its guarantee. This eliminated any 
cause of further friction, except in very rare cases. 

The Bandelkhand Agency was added to Central India 
in 1854. The relations between that part of the country and 
Central India are not bound together by any closer ties than 

T.. .. - ‘ “ ■ 'V—.V ** "—r * T "" V" 

1 Last Counsels #/ aft Unkrumn Coumtllor^ by J. Dickinson. 
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their being counted as one in the eyes of the Political 
Department. As in Maharashtra, so in Bundelkhand an 
Empire was founded on the ruins of the Mogul Empire.. 
But unlike the Maratha Empire it soon lost its importance. 1 
It was founded by Champat Rai, and his son augmented 
its importance. But this very man had to call the aid of 
Baji Rao i., the second Peshawa. Baji Rao saved Chathesal 
from ruin. On his death-bed, Chathesal divided his kingdom 
in three parts, giving one part of the same to the Peshawa 
and the remaining two to his sons. Once haying got a foot¬ 
hold, the Marathas began to extend their empire in that part of 
the country. All the Chiefs of Bundelkhand were subdued and 
had to pay tribute. By the Treaty of Basein Rai Baji waived 
his claim over Bundelkhand and in 1805 the British Government 
commenced to enter into separate treaties with the innumer¬ 
able Chiefs of those parts. The Maratha officers at Zanshi, Banda 
and the offshoots of the former at Gulsarai, Jaloan, etc., found 
themselves independent and entered into separate alliances 
with the British Government. But later on most of these had to 
go. Zanshi, Banda and Jaloan disappeared in the time of Lord 
Dalhousie. There is nothing worth mentioning in the history 
of the Bundelkhand States which could throw any further light 
on the consolidation of the British supremacy in Central India. 

Up to the Mutiny the larger Native States of India s 
were regarded as allies of the British Government, but the 
policy of Lord Dalhousie made them feel that they were 
subordinates. When they gratefully accepted the Sanad of 
adoption granted by the Government of Lord Canning, they 
willingly submitted to the lowering of their former position—a 
step which was none the less inevitable as they had not been 
left in the possession of the means by which to support their 
former pretensions. In a return presented to the House of 
Parliament, in response to the order of the House of Lords, 
dated 16th June 1853, the Native States of India, including the 
Maratha States, are spoken of as Astatic Powers 1 

This wholexentury marks the decline of the Native States, 
and apart from the question whether this decline has been for the 
good of the country or otherwise, it has been the result of their 
1 Aitckisorts TreatUs, Vol. I V., 1866. 
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own action. The justice of the British Government has made it, 
though it is an alien rule, dear to the heart of the people, who 
regarded it as a deliverance come from heaven. The Grand 
Darbar of Delhi in 1877 reduced the Native States to the 
position of Protected States, by which title no less an authority 
than Sir William Lee-Warner knows them. This has been 
the corner stone of the consolidation of the British supremacy 
in Central India, so indeed elsewhere in India. 

The period brought under review has covered over three- 
quarters of » century. In the history of Central India one 
•foreign Government has supplanted another, since the time of 
the great ruler of Malwa, the Vikramaditya. Not a trace 
has been left of the early rulers. First came the Mogul. 
They established their power and became owners of the soil. 1 
In their wake and under their protection came some Rajputs, 
who once governed these parts. (Long before the Mogul 
occupation of Malwa, tfie Mahomedans of the Deccan had 
possession of Malwa.) On the ruins of the Mogul Empire 
was built the Maratha Empire. 2 The Marathas took Malwa 
under Baji Rao 1. As was their wont, they did not introduce 
rayatwari system in the foreign parts which they conquered, 
but allowed' the zamindaii system. -These zamindars were of 
various castes and of various powers. Some were Malvis, 
some were Rajputs. Some had the zamindari of only one 
village, while others extended their rights over large areas, 
besides there was the Patel, who may be the zamindar 
of a village. The Marathas continued this system and by 
their military prowess enjoyed the revenue of the soil. 
In their wake came the English, who tranquillised the 
country, but, unlike the Marathas, the English did not take 
any part under their direct Government in Central India. 

1 It is a remarkable fact that nowhere in Native States the cultiva¬ 
tors have any right in the land. In the annual report of the Central India 
Agency lor 1868-69, Sir Henry Daly says “The one principle conspicuous 
in the new settlement (then carried on by Maharaja Hoikar) is the denial of 
the cultivators’ possession of beneficiary and hereditary rights in the land, 
and the assertion of the right of the State to deal, as it wills, with its tenure 
and revenue. This view was admitted by Sir John Malcolm as true of 
Malwa. Ip feet, in no Native State has the cultivator any hereditary?^/ 
iii land, though in practice dispossession is rare.” 

* Shivdignigaya (a Marathi History of Shivaji), 
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Tl\e good effects of the British rule can be nowhere seen to 
greater advantage than in Central India. Where there was 
turmoil and confusion, there is now peace and order. The 
decline of the influence of the Native States can also be 
viewed in both good and bad lights. Though they have 
lost their independent sovereign existence, limited to their 
own dominions, they have now become the members of a 
great empire and they have now the satisfaction of seeing 
their territory well governed. Without a supreme check these 
Oriental rulers would have ruled according to their whims, but 
having become members of a good and orderly Government,- 
they cannot now act against the principles followed by all 
civilized Governments. The German Princes naturally gave up 
a part of their independence, to become an Empire of power 
and strength. Even man himself sacrifices his savage indepen¬ 
dence to become a member of a good society. These thoughts 
may console the Native States for the so-called loss of their 
irrational independence and liberty. 

The third phase in the relations between the feudatory 
Native States and the British Government is alike gratifying 
to both. Lord Dufferin called upon the Native States to take 
a share in the part of defending the country. A loyal and 
hearty response was the result. The Imperial Service Troops 
are the lasting testimony of the high value of the British para- 
mountcy over the Native States. No Government, which is 
not beloved, could have received such an ovation. The 
Marquess of Dufferin’s able prototype, and in some respects 
disciple, Lord Curzon, has gone one step further and has 
claimed the rulers of the Native States to be a part and parcel 
of the British rule in India. He likened them, in a speech 
delivered at Gwalior at the end of 1897, to the British officers 
of the British territory and he inculcated on their minds the 
high ideal of the Oriental kings, namely, devotion to the 
welfare of their subjects. The territory and the people inhabit¬ 
ing it are not for the exploitation or the happiness of the Prince, 
who rules them, but the Prince should regard himself as a 
trustee to his subjects for their Welfare. This is a noble ideal 
to be pla&gd before the Princes and Chiefs of India. And, 
moreover, this great proconsul has enforced the lessen he 
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taught, by the deposition of the Maharaja of Bhartpur ; 
and the Resolution on the subject of Native Chiefs' visits*to 
Europe, has imposed a salutary check on the irresponsible 
behaviour of native rulers generally. They are now made 
to feel that, not unlike the men in service, they have to ask 
leave to visit any foreign country. These and other measures 
which may be taken in their wake, should teach the rulers of 
the Native States their duty, and Central India, with its 
innumerable territorial Chiefs, ought to feel proud of having 
become a part of the Great British Empire. The laying of the 
foundation of the British rule in Central India, which was 
begun under so very great difficulties by Sir John Malcolm, 
was enlarged and made deeper and firmer by Sir C. M. Wade 
and SirR. N. C. Hamilton, and over which a structure was built 
by Sir Henry Daly, Sir Lepel Griffin and Colonel (now Sir) 
D. \V. K. Barr, has now been made firm by the consolidation 
of the British supremacy >n Central India. 


Madhav Rao Venayek Kibe. 



Art. V.—THE BUILDING OF THE PRESENT FORT 
WILLIAM, CALCUTTA. . 


O LD Fort William is hardly even a memory m modern 
Calcutta ; the Fort William of to-day is the nefr fort 
which Clive planned, and Warren Hastings saw completed. The 
reason is that, of the original fort nothing remains except a 
few arches hidden away behind the Post Office buildings ; 
but Clive’s fort is an ever present fact. 

The guide books take pains to describe the' details of 
its military configuration. It is, they tell us, an irregular 
octagon of which three sides look riverward and five land¬ 
ward. The dry ditch which surrotl’nds it can be filled with 
water by a sluice from the river. Besides a sally port it has 
six great gateways of which two remain open day and night: 
Upon these gateways houses have been built for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the principal staff officers of the garrison. 
Within are long ranges of barracks, and magazines and wide 
parade grounds. 

Fort William is the largest fortification in India and was 
in its day an excellent piece of military engineering. Its area 
is two square mi|es ; its full garrison,, ten thousand men. Its 
ditches and raftiparts, its piles of shot, and six hundred guns 
are a perpetual wonder to the stranger from the country. But 
the ordinary citizen who trudges round it afoot, or skims 
round it on his bicycle, cares for none of these things. To 
him the fort suggests thoughts of golf, football, cricket, hockey, 
races, anything rather than military defence ; for the common 
which forms the glacis of the fort is the play-ground of 
Calcutta. Yet the fort, when first constructed, was regarded 
as a work of necessary defence and still claims consideration 
as a visible monument to the provision of Clive and a felt 
source of strength to the government of the country. 

Among the most pressing questions which the English 
had to consider on their return to Calcutta in 1757 was their 
urgent need of fortifications. Left to themselves Governor 
Drake and his Council would probably have discussed arid 
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delayed the business for years and finally reconstructed ttye 
old fort in a cheap form. In May, Captain Robert Barker 
actually proposed to revive a plan of defence suggested in 
1753, and to make a new fort to cover the Park, oui* modern 
Dalhousie Square. At the request of the Governor he examined 
the ground eastward of the factory, and was of opinion that 
with a* little expense a proper spot might be cleared to the 
distance of about six hundred yards sufficient for a fort and 
an esplanade. Captain Barker was ordered to prepare a plan, 
but the execution of it was suspended till it had been approved 
by Captain John Brohier, who had been for seven years 
Engineer to the Company at Madras and Fort St. David and 
had now been placed in charge of the work in Bengal. In 
July Brohier arrived, and, after taking a cursory survey of the 
place, proposed the building of a hexagonal citadel to the south 
of the old Dock. Three of the sides were to flank the river, 
and the fortifications were to be erected in earth cased with 
brick work rising to the height of four feet above high water 
mark. Extensive works were to be carried from the citadel 
right round the town to some point above the Portuguese and 
Armenian Churches. jOn this line the houses were to be 
demolished for the space of at least five hundred yards, and 
the owners were to be compensated by being granted building 
sites in the Park which was to be laid out in streets. These 
proposals were in their turn considered by th^ Committee of 
Fortifications and orders were actually given to demolish all 
the houses south of the Dock and the Park. 

In August, when Clive returned to Calcutta from setting 
Mir Jafar on the throne of Bengal, he swept away all these 
cobweb schemes, and laid down the lines of the present fort. 
A large portion of the site selected for the new citadel was 
covered with thick tiger jungle which could be easily cut down. 
But on the edge of the waste by the river side was the village 
of Govindpur founded two hundred years earlier by the Setts 
and Bysacks, the pilgrim fathers of Calcutta. For two hundred 
years the shrine of Govindji had stood at this spot. It was 
now necessary to remove the tutelary deity to a habitation in 
the north of Calcutta, whither the whole colony migrated. The 
houses were valued as equitably as possible; compensation 
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was given to the dislodged residents, and other lands assigned 
them. 

The English entered upon their first great public work in 
India with a light heart, with no prevision of the magnitude 
or expense of the undertaking. The experiences of the next 
twenty years were costly but instructive. The English lost 
much money and time, but they learnt something of the way 
to deal with Indian labourers and contractors, and of the 
organisation of a military engineering department. 

Their first difficulties were with the labourers. When 
Captain Brohier began the work at the end of October I757^ 
he proposed to import twelve hundred men from Cassimbazai 
to dig trenches, while four thousand or five thousand others were 
to be employed in ramming the ground, clearing away the 
rubbish, filling up holes, bringing in brushwood, and in helping 
bricklayers. Arrangements were to be made for paying the 
artificers and workmen in copper coih instead of shells. But 
these proposals did not bear much fruit. Work was plentiful 
at that time in Calcutta, and labour scarce. The inhabitants 
paid more than the Company allowed. Hence the Committee 
of Works had great trouble in finding men. From Patna, 
Clive urged vigorous proceedings. Bengal, he wrote, is exposed 
for want of a fortification. Yet the works go on slowly. At 
such a time no private workmen should be allowed, Money 
must not be spared. It is poor economy to save a few 
pence and lose the necessary labourers. Should Calcutta f£ll 
into the hands of an enemy a second time, it would be an 
eternal disgrace 

At the beginning of the year 1758 an order was passed 
forbidding private persoris to employ labour, a coercive measure 
which failed to produce any radical improvement in the labour 
supply, and which had to be repeated more than once. I n 
September 1761, the Engineer represented that he was in great 
want of artificers and that the dilatory manner of carrying on 
the works would greatly enhance the expense. In March 
1762, the Engineer renewed his complaint of being ftt constant 
want of workmen, whereupon the Government empowered him 
to seize air the Calcutta bricklayers. In May 1766, the 
'Engineer reported that of a thousand bricklayers formerly in 
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the Company’s service all but twenty-three were seduced by 
private persons who gave greater wages. The Committee *of 
Works accordingly resolved upon the following regulations: 
that the price of labour should be determined by what 
wa£ paid by the Company, and that if any person paid 
more, he should forfeit the Company’s protection; that all 
artificers should be registered ; that no person should be 
allowed to employ any artificers without special permission ; 
and that if any artificers were found working without a certi¬ 
ficate, they should be severely punished and obliged to work 
for five days on the fortifications at half pay. These regula¬ 
tions were never fully enforced. In 1768 the Engineer twice 
complained of the difficulty of procuring labour, and the 
Government again ordered that no person whatever residing 
within the Company’s limits, or under their protection, should 
commence new buildings of any kind in or about Calcutta 
until they should think proper to revoke such order, and that 
all persons having buildings in hand should register their 
buildings and workmen in the office of the Collector-General 
of Calcutta, and further that all workmen not registered should 
be seized for the service of the public works. In January 
1770, these orders wetf'e renewed and published by beat of 
drum. At this time thero were about four thousand men em¬ 
ployed on the works of whom about seven hundred were 
artificers such as carpenters, sawyers, smiths, brass workers, 
painters, leathermen and caulkers. In April 1770, the number 
ot artificers and workmen employed on the new fort amounted 
to about 6,500, and in June to upwards of 10,000. But these 
numbers were not long maintained. In March 1771, the 
Engineer complains that not more than three thousand or four 
thousand men have been granted him for the last seven months. 
Without another five thousand men he declares that it will be 
impossible to finish the cunettes and ditches and the great 
sluice before the rainy season, yet if these works are retarded 
the health of the garrison must suffer. 

The Committee of Works was also greatly perplexed as 
to the beal way of procuring the necessary materials and 
oscillated between the alternatives of manufacturing them on 
the spot or taking them from contractors. At the outset 
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everything was left to the Engineer who decided on getting his 
bricks and beams from contractors. But two inconveniences 
very soon showed themselves. The contractors began to 
defraud the Company and even so failed to provide a suffici¬ 
ency of materials. In 1760 it was stated that the native agents 
“ had an opportunity of getting, by false charges, fifty per cent 
at least, upon the materials furnished.” In August 1762, it was 
represented that** the merchants would not contract for more 
than one-eighth of the necessary quantity of bricks for the 
ensuing season.” The Government consequently appointed a 
Superintendent of brick-making on behalf of the Company, 
and agreed to allow him a premium of twelve annas per’ 
thousand on large, and of four annas per thousand on small, 
bricks. They also gave him authority to collect all the brick- 
makers and prohibit making of bricks by every other person 
on pain of confiscation. The post of Superintendent of the 
brick manufactory thus constituted proved to be most lucrative 
and to produce at times as much as' the income of the Chief 
Engineer. In October 1763, the Committee of Works seems 
to have changed its mind as to the desirability of manu¬ 
facturing bricks, for it reported, that in its opinion the best 
mode of supplying materials for the new fort was by con¬ 
tract for bricks. On the other hand the Select Committee, 
in February 1766, taking into consideration the exorbitant 
profits charged upon timbers for the new works, and the in¬ 
conveniences attending the mode of providing chunam, re¬ 
solved that the Company’s chunam and timbers should fie 
provided by the country government, and that only the prime 
cost and the charges of cutting down and carriage should be 
paid for them. In February 1767, the Committee of Works 
having been directed to take the management of the Com¬ 
pany’s brick kilns into their hands determined upon a trial of 
providing bricks by contract. They succeeded beyond their 
expectations. The terms of the contract were for 240 lacs of 
bricks at five Arcot rupees per thousand, to be delivered at the 
fort ghat by the last day of June 1768, free of all charges; 
by which nearly a lac of rupees would be saved. In April, the 
Committee, v of Works was definitely of opinion that the com¬ 
pletion of the new fort should be by contract as the cheapest 
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and most expeditious method, and as this was entirely 
approved of by the Council, contracts were ordered to be 
prepared for the counterscarp and other works. The Govern¬ 
ment seems to have expected that the contractors would soon 
finish the work ; but it was much mistaken. A year later the 
Committee of Works reported that the works would shortly 
be at a stand for want of lime, that the cost of labour for 
filling up earth was extravagantly high, and that they therefore 
proposed to carry on that work under their own immediate 
inspection. Till this year the ordinary monthly wage of the 
Calcutta labourer had been two rupees and twelve annas. It 
was now -advanced to three rupees a month. From this time 
onwards almost all the materials and stores wanted for the 
fortifications were provided by contract. This really seems to 
have been the best method available at the time, though, of 
course, it was not without its disadvantages. The contractors 
worked very slowly. More often than not the merchants failed 
in their contracts. If the defaulters were Europeans or were 
resident in Calcutta the Government could exact a penalty, 
though it generally refrained from doing so in consequence 
of extenuating circumstances. Rut if the defaulter was a land¬ 
holder outside Calcutta it does not appear that the Calcutta 
Government had at that time any legal remedy in its power 
against him. It could only apply to the Resident at Murshi- 
dabad and direct him to use his influence with the Muhamma¬ 
dan Government to recover the penalty. 

It would be a long story to tell of the various vicissitudes 
which occurred in the supervision of the works, The plans 
originally traced out by the master hand of Clive were left to 
Captain Brohier to execute. He talked much but did little. 
In May 1759, when Clive was again in Calcutta, he found that 
hardly any progress had been made. But his presence infused 
energy, and in four months the enceinte , the ravelins, and the 
covered way were completed. As soon, however, as his back 
was turned, the works again flagged. The authorities in Eng¬ 
land looked with disfavour on the project. In 1758 they had 
declared that the engineer must confine the works to a contract¬ 
ed plan and avoid great designs. They, therefore, ordered him 
to construct such fortifications only as might be defended 
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against any enemy by a reasonable number of men, not more 
than one thousand. The next year they complained that the 
estimate for the new fort was enormous, that half the Company’s 
capital would be buried in stone walls, and that their servants 
seemed so thoroughly possessed with military ideas as to 
forget that their employers were merchants and trade their 
principal object. And as soon as Clive left Bengal, Holwell, 
who acted for a short time as Governor, joined in the outcry. 
He was sure that six hundred thousand pounds sterling would 
not be sufficient to complete the fort on Captain Brohier’s 
extensive plan. When completed the works would answer no 
end, unless a garrison was kept sufficient for the defence. But 
if the Company were to be at the expense of so large a garrison, 
the works would be useless, because such a force would always 
enable us to take the field, and we could never be under the 
necessity of retiring to fortifications. He had before objected 
to the unbounded expense of the wor.ks, but had always been 
given to understand that Captain Brohier’s powers were in¬ 
dependent of the Governor and Council. He now found that 
this was not the case. He hoped that the body of the place, 
ravelins and glacis might be finished before the rainy season 
of 1760. When these were completed a* stop should be put 
to the outworks till further orders. It is clear that Holwell, 
though a worthy servant of the Company, was not a man of 
great ability, and certainly not a military genius. Yet the 
Court of Directors adopting his suggestion wrote out at oncp 
to stop the outworks. Meanwhile Governor Holwell, always 
on the watch for malpractices, had discovered that serious 
frauds were being committed by those employed on the new 
fort. A bribe of eighty thousand rupees was sent him to in¬ 
duce him to suppress the evidence, but Holwell paid the sum 
into the treasury and continued his enquiries. From them he 
concluded that the Company must have been plundered of a 
third of the whole sum spent on the work, although he could 
only prove frauds to the amount of some four lacs of rupees. 
False returns had been made in the numbers of the labourers, 
and gross overcharges in the materials. Peculation and every 
form of abuse flourished. Labourers who only appeared at 
roll call in the morning, and who worked all day elsewhere 
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turned up tut night to receive pay. The money changers 
refused to give the men the proper value of the copper coinage. 
Contractors made large fortunes. Captain Brohier, who was 
accused of embezzling large sums of money, was arrested, but 
was afterwards set at liberty. He offered to pay Rs. 76,000 
for what he considered the defalcations of his servants in 
order to vindicate his character. But in the end, on the night 
of the 29th and 30th July, he escaped from Calcutta. A Com¬ 
mittee subsequently investigated the frauds in connection with 
the new fortifications. The overcharges were stated to 
amount to Rs. 2,17,586, from February 1759, to February 
1760 ; and to Rs. 1,27,178, from April 1760 to the following 
November. The investigations of the Committee were not very 
satisfactory as many of the most important papers were not 
forthcoming. The Court of Directors could not forbear re¬ 
marking that it was very extraordinary that Captain Brohier 
should evade all searches to recover him, especially when he 
was no further off than Chinsurah. Could he have been 
secured they might have got to the bottom of this iniquitous 
affair, but, of course, he never was. 

The two Engineers who succeeded Brohier simply tried to 
carry out'the original plans. The first of them, Amphlet, was a 
novice at engineering, but he found that most of his difficulties 
arose out of the disorder which had hitherto prevailed. He 
introduced stringent regulations. The seven or eight thousand 
men employed in the works were divided into hundreds, and 
each hundred was placed under an overseer. A European was 
appointed to every thousand. Sentries were placed over all 
the stores and at all the gates. The immediate consequence 
of these reforms was that nearly all the men deserted. In the 
following October Amphlet resigned his post and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Lieutenant Polier. A regular engineering establish¬ 
ment was now formed consisting of Polier, whose annual 
allowance was, as Engineer, 4,000 current rupees, and, as Captain 
Lieutenant, five shillings a day with an addition of four Arcot 
rupees ; of one Sub-Engineer on five shillings a day with an 
addition of four Arcot rupees ; together with Practitioners on 
four shillings and ten pence a day, and volunteers on eighty 
rupees a month. In 1763 the Engineer was ordered to complete 
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the qutworks on the north side of the fort and instructed to get 
bricklayers and carpenters from Dacca and Cassimbazar. In 
September 1764, as he was proceeding to carry out plans for 
the construction of an artillery yard, armoury and officers’ 
apartments and quarters he was superseded by an order from 
the Court and Captain Heming Martin took his place. The 
establishment was re-organised and enlarged so as to include 
besides the Chief Engineer, two Sub-Directors, four Sub-En¬ 
gineers, and six Practitioner Engineers. 

Martin had not been many months in charge of the forti¬ 
fications when he submitted a report strongly condemning all 
that had been done in the past, and recommending that the 
fortifications should be as far as possible reduced to more 
moderate dimensions. He had traced the new fort from its 
foundation, and considered that it was by no means equal to 
its European reputation. It was not half finished, progress 
having lately been confined to the outworks on the north. 
There was not a sixth part of the bricklayers necessary to 
complete the body of the work. The fortifications looked as 
if they had already sustained a severe siege. The ramparts, 
sloping the wrong way, allowed the rain to wash down the 
parapets and choke the drains, so that the water ndt finding 
any proper channels made its way through rat-holes and other 
cavities, and at last collecting behind the revetment burst it 
through. In several places the bricks might be taken out 
singly with finger and thumb. Two years ago ten feet of earth ’ 
had been added to the flanks and bastions, but not a foot was 
now left. The magazines stood exposed several feet above the 
top of the parapet. So defective were the drains and sluices, 
that it took eight days to drain the ditch, and three spring 
tides to fill it. The intention of the Government appeared to 
be to provide a safe retreat for its servants and property. If 
so, a work of far inferior strength would always be sufficient 
in India. If the original scheme of the works was carried out, 
they would be quite disproportionate to any garrison which 
could be found in India, and a force capable of manning them 
would be better employed in the field. To an unfinished for¬ 
tification like Fort William extensive outworks were like fine 
clothes to a weak body. For a much less expense than the 
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fausse braye alone had cost, the body of the place could haye 
been completed with counterforts and proper revetments. It 
was of course too late now to propose any essential reforma¬ 
tion, but still something might be done to cut down the ex¬ 
pense, if Government would take care to appoint properly 
qualified engineers. 

These recommendations had the advantage of coinciding 
with the views of the home Government, which though on safety 
bent, always had a frugal mind. So the order went forth that 
the plan of the new fort should be retrenched, and that till the 
body of the place was completed no fresh works were to be 
begun. To ’ this order, however, there was one important ex¬ 
ception. The waters of the Mugli at that time flowed close 
up to the fort with no intervening strand; and it seemed 
that the river instead of being driven back would actually wash 
away the works on the west face. To prevent further encroach¬ 
ment rows of piles were cfriven against the bank at the cost 
of over 6,00,000 of Arcot rupees. For three and-a-half years 
Captain Martin was left to carry out his policy of retrenchment 
and strict economy. In November 1767, a resolution was 
passed directing that the works should be inspected every week 
by a memBer of the Council, and this in the end led to the 
reversal of Martin’s policy. In May 1768, Colonel Smith after 
visiting the fort drew up a minute strongly condemning the list¬ 
less way in which Martin was proceeding. Though a strong 
place of defence was urgently needed, no progress had been 
made since 1765. So rich a place as Calcutta, he argued, must 
be protected. “ Consider the great wealth and flourishing state 
of commerce in your opulent town of Calcutta. Remember 
that in the course of next year we may expect to have half 
a million sterling in our treasury and that at certain periods of 
every year we have a very considerable investment deposited 
at the presidency until the despatch of our ships for Europe. 
These are additional and very strong arguments for our com¬ 
pleting with all expedition such a fortification as may prove 
in time of danger a safe repository for the Company’s treasures 
and effects as well as a sure asylum to the persons and pro¬ 
perties of those who live under our protection.” Martin of 
course replied that outworks to a fortress of the extent and 
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capacity of the new fort were superfluous, and that he was of 
opinion that a rampart, bastions, wet ditch, and covert way, 
were defences sufficient for that part of the world. But the 
Government, agreeing this time with the military critics, ordered 
ravelins to be constructed to cover each of the land gates and 
a counter guard to the south demi-bastion. On the 20th July 
1768, the Board, after calling Captain Martin before them, and 
interrogating him on the subject, concluded that he had not 
advanced one single argument in support of his objections 
to the construction of ravelins, of sufficient weight to induce 
them to alter their intentions ; and, being confirmed in their’ 
opinion by the concurring sentiments of Colonel Smith, 
Major Polier, and Captain Watson, they repeated their orders 
to the Engineer to prepare for the work directly. In November 
Martin, now a Lieutenant-Colonel, resigned the Company’s 
service and obtained leave to proceed to Europe. 

He was succeeded in February 1769 by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Archibald Campbell. Under him the works were at 
last reduced to system and order. Engineer’s books were 
opened to record every important transaction, the military 
stores were carefully surveyed and exact 'returns drawn up, and 
a plan and state of the fort was prepared. Finally, in March 
1771, the organisation of the Company’s engineering establish¬ 
ment was completed by the abolition of the old Committee 
of Works and the appointment of a Military Committee 
consisting of the Governor and four other Councillors to 
control the Chief Engineer, the Military Store Keeper, the 
Naval Store Keeper, the Master Attendant, the Military Pay¬ 
master General, and the Pay-Master to the works. 

On the 17th December 1772, Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell 
resigned his post and was succeeded by Major James Lilly- 
man, who was not only a skilful engineer and an indefatgable 
worker but was also well acquainted with the plans which had 
been adopted for completing the fort. The new Chief Engi¬ 
neer was very properly anxious to finish the work; but fate 
was against him. A heavy day’s rain on the 1st September 
1773 which brought dcwn the face of the rampart at two or 
three points in the fortification revealed the fact that the con¬ 
taining walls were everywhere insufficient. “The facing of 
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the rampart/* the Engineer reported, “ is only one foot thick 
from top to bottom, and as such a wall is capable of supporting 
little or no pressure of earth, it has an extraordinary slope 
given, but this is not sufficient to remedy the defect of so thin 
a wall, in a country like this, subject to such heavy rains. In 
dry weather the earth has little or no pressure, but in the rains, 
at this season, the water insinuates itself behind the walls, 
and swells the earth, and the facing being too thin to bear 
any extraordinary pressure, down it comes. It is not easy to 
conceive why such a method of finishing the ramparts should 
have been preferred at the time it was carried into execution,, 
but it seems to me that the Engineer must have-been hurried 
to get the rampart up and the body of the place enclosed, or 
that he must have been in want of materials, and, if so, he 
certainly took a most expeditious method for a temporary 
defence, but that was ^11. Another circumstance leads me to 
think it must have been the case or he would have constructed 
casemates in the curtains, an instance of a fort of the extent 
of this, I may venture to affirm, is not to be found in Europe 
where the curtains are totally free of casemates as they are 
here. In the gorge of each bastion there are five casemates* 
making in the whole twenty, and those are all there within 
the body of the place. When the facing of the curtains gives 
way, it would add greatly to the strength of the place, in case 
of a siege to build casemates, as the revetment must be rebuilt 
at any rate, when that happens, and ought to be made a 
permanent work. It may be imagined I am striking out work 
for myself, but whoever will examine into the state of 
the place I am speaking of must soon be convinced of its 
utility, and as such I think it my duty to mention it at this 
time ”. 

Lillyman’s representations were, however, not much 
attended to till October, 1774, when the new Governor-General 
and the new Council asked the Chief Engineer to lay before 
them without delay an account of “ the present state of the 
fortifications and buildings in Fort William,” together with “ an 
estimate for the application of six lacs of rupees to those parts 
of the work which are most urgent and necessary,” and a 
further estimate for finishing the whole business. It appears 
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from the report submitted in the following month that both in 
the outworks and in the body of the place much remained to be 
done. Of the outworks the Forde ravelin was finished with 
the exception of platforms, but the Clive, Pocock, Vansittart 
and Smith ravelins, the Verelst and Cartier counterguards, 
and the Argyll and Conway redoubts were all in an un¬ 
finished state. The sluice to the south of the flag staff 
was completed, but not the other sluice on the north nor 
the place of arms between the two sluices and the 
glacis. As for the body of the place the report gives a 
long list of desiderata : an interior retaining wall for the 
rampart, a large powder magazine, for each of the gates, a 
dispense magazine, two small bastions on the fausse braye to 
flank the right and left faces of the Argyle and Conway redoubts, 
four faces of the redans next the river to be rebuilt, guard 
houses and office houses for all except the Clive and Plassey 
gates, two draw bridges for each of the main gateways, 
workshops for laboratory stores and for the armoury artificers 
and stores, barracks and kitchens for the European officers of a 
brigade, and wells sunk to supply them with water. Barracks 
and kitchens too, for the soldiers which had been already begun, 
before the inside of the Plassey gate and raised to the spring 
of the arches in 1773, remained unfinished. There were also 
wanted a granary for provisions, a mint, a treasury house, and 
public offices and apartments for the civil and military officers 
belonging to the Honourable Company. Upon this report the 
Council remarked that the works most immediately requisite 
for the accommodation of the garrison were the military 
storehouses and barracks before the Plassey gate, and these 
buildings, together with the Vansittart ravelin, the redans by 
the river, and the draw bridges and sluices were ordered to be 
taken in hand immediately and completed. But Lillyman did 
not live to carry out these orders. On the 28th December death 
freed him from his wearisome task. The post of Chief Engineer 
was held by Major Fortnam with the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
till the end of 1776 when he was superseded by Colonel Henry 
Watson. To him Calcutta owes numerous public improvements, 
and, hot the least, the completion of her citadel and of the 
surrounding esplanade. 
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After nearly a quarter of a century the works at the new 
Fort William were finished at the total cost of two millions 
‘sterling. By 1781 the fortifications were in order and the 
storehouses fit for use. On the 24th December of that year 
there was a general discharge of the guns of the fort in honour 
of the surrender of Negapatam. In the following year during 
the months of March, April and May the new granaries were 
stored with rice and paddy “ by order of the Governor-General 
and Council under the inspection and charge of John Belli 
agent for providing victualling stores ” as the existing inscrip¬ 
tion testifies. At the same time Watson was ordered to make 
a road from the Court House to Surman’s bridge at I^idderpore 
our modern Old Court House Street and Red Road. It only 
remained to make a further road from Surman’s bridge to 
Chowringhee and to clear and level the common round the fort. 

A letter from Watson to the Government dealing with these 
points may still be read with interest. 

To the Hon’ble WARREN HASTINGS, Esq., 

Governor-General , and Council\ 

, Fort William, iph March 17S2. 

Sir,—A s I am persuaded the intentions of the Board to 
keep the Esplanade clean and free from Incroachments can 
never be completely fulfilled without enclosing it with some 
sort ’ of Pailing or Fence, I therefore take the liberty to ob¬ 
serve that the Company have now in store under my charge 
a very considerable quantity of Hill Bamboos which were pur¬ 
chased in the year 1778 for Facines, and as a great part of 
them are at present entirely decayed and the whole must soon 
be in the same situation if not removed from the Stacks 
in which they are now deposited, I do not believe they can be 
applied to a more advantageous purpose than that of con¬ 
tributing to make the fence before mentioned, and this may 
he readily completed without any further expense to the 
Company than that of employing a part of the Gran Sticks 
[also in store and under my charge) as posts for it, for which 
they are well adapted. . As the great road leading to Surman’s 
Bridge must soon become a principal object of attention 
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among other Improvements, I am induced to take the 
liberty of offering my best services to render it both durable 
and commodious for a moderate sum.; for which purpose I 
propose to employ all the broken bricks and coarse sourky 
now in my possession at the Dock Yard, within the Fort, and 
upon the Esplanade, the former I offer at half price or three 
rupees twelve annas per thousand, and the latter I do not . 
Intend to charge more than the full value of the bricks or seven 
rupees eight annas per thousand. I propose further not to 
employ more than twenty carts daily in transporting the bricks 
and sourky. 

If this mode should be approved by the Board I shall 
think it incumbent upon me to accept of Company’s Bonds in 
payment. The total expense of making the road I'cannot 
well estimate at present, but after one month’s work I shall 
be able to ascertain the exact sum it will cost I am, with 

Q 

great respect, Sir, Your most obedient and most faithful 
servant, Henry Watson. 


C. R. Wilson. 



Art. VI.—RAI SARAT CHANDRA DAS BAHADUR’S 
TIBETAN DICTIONARY* 

T HE dictionary which I have been asked to notice in the 
following article possesses a particular interest at the 
present time, when Tibet and all connected with it has been 
brought more to the notice of the general public than it has 
ever been before, and when, as the results of the present fission, 
it may be expected that our knowledge of that mysterious and 
hitherto little known country will become much more general, 
.and in view of our future intercourse will have a practical as 
well as a scientific value. 

The dictionary represents the work of ten years, from 1889 
to 1899, during which time Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, 
C.I.E., was specially deputed for its compilation by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, and it then underwent revision for rather more 
than another two years, by the Rev. Graham Sandberg and the 
Rev. A. W. Heyde, and was finally completed in March 1902. 

Its origin, as the author tells us in his preface, was due to 
a passage by Csoma de Koros in the preface of his Tibetan- 
English Dictionary published in 1834, which is as follows: 
“ When there shall be more interest taken for Buddhism (which 
has much in common with the spirit of true Christianity) and 
for. diffusing Christian and European knowledge throughout the 
most eastern parts of Asia the Tibetan Dictionary may be 
much improved, enlarged and illustrated by the addition of 
Sanskrit terms.” 

I would here observe, in passing, that whatever Buddhism 
“ in its pure form may have in common with the spirit of true 
Christianity ” the form which that religion has assumed in 
Tibet, into which has been incorporated the pre-existing wor¬ 
ship of countless demons and aboriginal deities, all more or 
less terrible and monstrous in form and malignant in character, 
has little or nothing ifi common with Christianity. 

* A Tibetan-English Dictionary with Sanskrit Synonyms. By Sarat Chandra 
Das, Rai Bahadur, C.I.E. Revised and edited under the orders of the Govern* 
ment of Bengal by Graham Sandberg, B.A., and A. William Heyde. Calcutta: 
Published at the Bengal Secretariat Book Dep 6 t, 1902 . 
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The connection between Sanskrit and the literary form of 
the Tibetan language arises from the fact that all the original 
literature of Tibet is of Sanskrit origin, being translations 
from Sanskrit works taken from Bengal, Magadha, Gangetic 
or Central India, Kashmir and Nepal, commencing from the 
seventh century. 

Rai Sarat Chandra Das brought the passage referred 
to above, to the notice of Sir Alfred Croft, who was then 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, and “ explained to 
him the necessity of compiling a Tibetan-English Dictionary 
on the lines indicated by Csoma de Koros for the use of Tibetan 
students and particularly to assist European scholars in the 
thorough exploration of the vast literature of Tibet. ” I have 
given this quotation in the author’s own words, as they show 
with what object the dictionary was undertaken and in what 
respect it was intended to be an advance on the dictionaries 
then in existence. It is therefore in no way detracting from 
the results obtained to say, that, although a vast amount of 
fresh matter relating to the spoken and current language has 
been added both by the author himself and by the revisers, the 
dictionary is, in the main, what it proposed and undertook to 
be a dictionary of the literary language. 

As such, it is a complete success, and reflects the greatest 
credit on the erudition and continued labours of both the 
author and the revisers. Its 1,351 pages contain, besides the 
explanation of the words and copious examples of their use 
taken from all the known Tibetan classical works, an immense 
amount of information on the subjects—religious, philosophical 
or historical, which the words involve, some of the explanations 
being quite encyclopaedic in their character. 

As the revisers tell us in their preface “ The author and 
the revisers have endeavoured by widening the sources of 
their quotations to show how extensive a field is covered by 
mediaeval and modern Tibetan writers. Geography, history, 
biography, political government, accounts, astrology are all 
represented.” 

But this very completeness of literary language renders 
the dictionary the Jess fitted for the use of the student <?f 
current Tibetan, as there is no distinguishing mark to guide 
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him as to which word is in use and will be understood in the 
current language, and which is of purely literary use. • 

To any one not acquainted with TiSetan this may appear 
to be a small matter, probably only involving the use of a high- 
flown or pedantic word, where a simpler one would have been 
better. But this is not the case. The literary language of 
Tibet, which, if it ever was the current and vulgar language 
of the country, is the language of the middle ages from the 
seventh century onwards, when the translations were made, is 
almost unintelligible at the present day. The English of 
Chaucer bears a much closer resemblance to modern English 
than does literary Tibetan to modern Tibetan. A better 
analogy of its relation would be to compare the English of 
Langland, or Norman-French, with current English. This 
entire distinction between the literary and the spoken lan¬ 
guage is such a fundamental characteristic of the Tibetan 
language that the following passage which I have translated 
from the Rev. A. Desgodins’ Grammar of Spoken Tibetan* is 
of interest on the point, as it carries the full weight of his 
knowledge and long experience. Speaking of the early trans¬ 
lators and writers who formed the literary language from 
the seventh century of our era onwards, he says : “ They have 
formed for Tibet a sacred language. This language has never 
been understood except by those who have made a special 
study of it; it has not penetrated into the usage of the 
people, who have preserved their own dialects and their own 
patois , leaving to rare scholars, lamas or laymen, the care of 
reading, understanding, and explaining, if they are able, the 
sacred books. These scholars themselves never speak as their 
books are written, and if any one were to speak this language 
to them, either they would not understand him, or they would 
say ‘ One writes in that way but speaks quite differently,’ ” 

It is therefore from the literary point of view that the 
present dictionary has mainly been compiled. The following 
extract from the author’s preface will further illustrate its 
scope. 11 Babu Sarat' Chandra Das has brought with him 
four dictionaries of the classical Tibetan; one of these 

* Kasai de Gramroaire Thibetaine pour la language parlie. Far A* Deagodin** 
Hongkong Imprimerie de Nazareth, 1899. 
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being a well-known Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary, compiled 
from a large number of named Tibetan, as well as standard 
Sanskrit works, and dating from the 13th century A.D., 
and another being a Sanskrit-Tibetan Dictionary which 
explains the tantric portions of the Buddhist Scriptures. The 
external arrangement of the dictionary will be as follows. The 
Tibetan words will be placed first in alphabetical order ; next 
their accepted Sanskrit equivalents ; next the English rendering 
of the Tibetan terms ; then will follow what will be a special 
and valuable feature of the new dictionary. The meaning of 
each technical term is to be illustrated by extracts, with exact 
references from Sanskrit-Buddhist and Tibetan works. Further, 
it is proposed that Babu Sarat Chandra Das should include 
in the dictionary words of modern Tibetan which were not 
known to Csoma or Jaschke. The materials which he has 
amassed during his two journeys to, and residence in, Tibet 
give him exceptional facilities for making the work complete.” 

The revisers have also introduced a number of colloquial 
words and phrases belonging to the Central and Eastern speech. 
** Other additions have been short paragraphs on the mytholo¬ 
gical pantheon of Tibet and Mongolia, together with an attempt 
to give exact information on zoological and geographical points.” 

There have been dictionaries of the Tibetan language 
in Tibetan from a very early date, and the language has also been 
the study of European scholars since Giorgi’s “ Alphabetum 
Tibetanum ” was published in Rome in 1762, which was com¬ 
piled by the Capuchin Friars who were settled in Lhasa in the 
early half of the eighteenth century, two of whom Francisco 
Orazio della Penna and Cassian di Macerata sent home the 
materials which they had collected. The Tibetan characters 
in that dictionary were engraved. The next dictionary was 
published at Serampur in 1826 by the Rev. John Marshman at 
the expense of the East India Company, and Tibetan types 
were used for the first time. This second dictionary was also 
due to an Italian missionary, though his name is unknown, 
whose manuscripts came into the hands of Father Schroeter, a 
missionary in Bengal, who transcribed the Italian into English. 

The next dictionary, that of Alexander Csoma de Kdros, 
which was published in 1834, also pwed its appearance to 
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the liberality of the East India Company. In 1841, Profes.y?r 
Schmidt published a Tibetan dictionary at St. Petersburg. 

' This was mainly founded on that of Csoma de Kdros, 
with the addition of a number of Mongolian words. And 
in 1881, the Rev. H. A. jSschke published his Dictionary 
which has beeh the standard dictionary of Tibetan up 
to the appearance of the present one. That dictionary was 
compiled from the materials which he and his colleagues 
in the Moravian Mission at Kyelong in British Lahoul had 
been engaged in collecting since 1857. This dictionary was 
published in England, and was also produced at the expense 
of Government, to whose liberality, it will thus be seen, all the 
existing Tibetan dictionaries in the English language are due. 

Tibetan literature commenced with the introduction into 
that country, of the art of writing about the year 650 A.D., 
by Thon-mi Sambhota, the minister of King Srong Tsan 
Gampo. This king, who, *on his marriage with a Chinese and 
a Nepalese wife about the year 641, A.D., both of which 
countries were then Buddhist, embraced the Buddhist religion 
and sent his minister Thon-mi Sambhota to India to bring 
copies of all the principal Buddhist books from there. For 
the purposes of translating these scriptures into Tibetan, Thon- 
mi Sambhota adopted the form of Sanskrit character then 
prevalent in Magadha and the north of India, which, with 
certain modifications in form and with the addition of some new 
letters for sounds which the Sanskrit and Indian languages do 
not contain, became the Tibetan alphabet. It is probable that 
for a long time all books were in manuscript, before the art of 
printing was employed, though we do not at present know at 
what date it was first employed, Tibetan books are not printed 
with type, but are xylographs, or wood-blocks, each page being 
carved, as a separate wood-cut. These wood blocks are neces¬ 
sarily bulky, and consequently the printing houses, most of 
which are attached to some of the larger monasteries, occupy 
a great deal of storage space, and the larger books can as a 
rule only be obtained from them and are generally printed to 
order,. 

The two principal religious books of Tibet are the 
“ Kan-gyur ” ( u Bka-agyur *) which is in 108 volumes 
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of about a thousand pages each, and the “ Tan-gyur,” which is 
a commentary on the Kan-gyur and runs to 250, equally 
bulky volumes. Almost every monastery and many well-to-do 
private houses have a copy of the former, but the latter is 
rarely found, being too expensive and its reading by the 
lamas not being essential to salvation, or to the Buddhist 
ritual. 

Besides the above there are of course innumerable others, 
all on more or less religious subjects, on the lives and sayings 
of various saints, and former Dalai Lamas, of which perhaps 
the best known is the Lubum or “The Hundred Thousand 
Songs” of Mi-la-ra-pa, a mendicant saint who. lived at the 
end of the eleventh and beginning of the twelfth centuries, and 
spent his life in wanderings through the country. 

Jaschke divided Tibetan literature into two periods. The 
first, which he calls the period of translations, begins from the 
invention of the Tibetan alphabet ir. the middle of the seventh 
century, and which, as its name implies, was entirely occupied 
with the translation of religious works from the Sanskrit. 
The second period commenced in the eleventh century, when 
the Tibetans began to write original compositions of their own. 
It was in this period that Milaraspa wrote his “ Hundred 
Thousand Songs,” and numerous other lives and sayings of 
saints were written. The matter of this period was of a 
historical or legendary kind. To these two periods Rai Sarat 
Chandra Das adds a third, beginning from the early part of 
the eighteenth century, with the establishment of Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet. During this later period the subject- 
matter of the literature is much more general and extensive, 
and, as has been already noticed with regard to the refer¬ 
ences given in the dictionary, comprises a variety of subjects. 
The method of obtaining a copy of a book in Tibet is so 
strange to European ideas of book purchase that the following 
account, for which I am indebted to Mr. Ekai Kawa Gochi, a 
Japanese monk, who went to Tibet disguised as a Tibetan 
monk with the object of obtaining copies of Buddhist religious 
works for his University in Japan, and who spent more than 
a year in such disguise in the monastery of Sera, one of the 
three great monasteries near Lhasa, until he was discovered 
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and had to leave the country. He was, however, able to bring 
the large collection of books that he had made while there 
* away with him and was good enough to let me see them, when 
on his way through Darjeeling. 

To get a book printed verbal application has to be made 
to the monastery which contains the wood blocks and printing 
press, and a scarf is presented with the request. 

The price is then arranged, which varies according to the 
quality of the paper on which the book is to be printed. The 
person who orders the book can either have the paper supplied 
by the press, or if he prefers, can supply his own paper, in 
which case the charge is for printing only. This charge is 
the wages of the printer which are usually one tanka a day 
(6 annas) and food, or two tankas (12 annas) without food. 
The printer works from about 8 a.m. to 4 r.M. (which would 
satisfy the advocates of the eight-hours day) and one printer 
can print about 200 pages a day. The general rule, however, 
is for the press to supply the paper, in which case the usual rate 
is 2 tankas (12 annas) per 50 pages. Mr. Ekai Kawa Gochi 
informed me that one has to count the pages carefully to see 
that all the pages of tbfe book are supplied and none omitted ; 
a form of ’fraud which, fortunately, the non-Tibetan mind 
has never been led to associate with publishing. 

The method of printing, too, is peculiar. The wood block 
having been inked by a hand roller the page to be printed is 
laid upon it and is pressed down on to it by the use of another 
hand roller. It is then taken off and left to dry, and when 
dry the other side of the leaf is laid on the wood block of the 
page that follows, and a similar process gone through, when 
both sides of the paper are printed. 

Tibetan books are not bound, but the loose sheets are laid 
in their order one above another and are then wrapped up in 
a cloth bundle, which is usually placed between two stout 
wooden boards, forming the cover of the book round which is 
tied a leather thong to keep them together, which is untied 
and the covers taken off when the book is required to be opened. 

But we have wandered rather far from our starting point, 
the Tibetan Dictionary, and had better return. 
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c This we cannot do better than by a tribute of admiration 
For the ten years continuous labour of the compiler, with the vast 
amount of reference and research which they have involved, and' 
for the judgment and ability of the revisers, both in their revi¬ 
sion of the text, and in the extra matter which they have them¬ 
selves added, and by congratulation to them both on the 
efficient work which has been the outcome of their labours, 
and which will remain for many years to come, the standard 
dictionary of literary Tibetan, 

E. H. Walsh. 



Art. VII.—THE FUNCTION OF THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR 

IN INDIA. 
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U NDOUBTEDLY one principal result of the Universities 
Bill is to increase the responsibilities of the men en¬ 
gaged in the teaching work of the colleges. It gives them a new 
prominence, for it embodies the principle that a preponderant 
share in the practical management of a university is rightly 
entrusted to the men who actually do the work of university 
education. This new prominence necessarily carries with it 
new obligations, not only for those who are actually taking 
part in the work of university organization and control, but for 
all who are anywhere teaching in the colleges. Education men 
as a class will be on their trial in a new sense. The respon¬ 
sibility, which has always of course existed, has now been 
definitely recognised and asserted. More than that, it is impli¬ 
citly recognised that education men as such have in past years 
had too smkll a share in the general business of university 
government, and that they are to have an ampler share hence¬ 
forth. This does enlarge the responsibility of education men, 
and the larger responsibility will bring new duties. How are 
they going to meet them ? An enquiry into the work and 
duties of professors in Indian colleges is very apposite to the 
present time ; and it is no idle speculation. For is there any 
accepted theory about the work of college professors in India 
that might serve for practical guidance beyond the limits of 
bare routine ? Are there any clear ideas as to what their 
position implies, what are the ends for which they are appoint¬ 
ed, what are the specific functions they are expected to dis¬ 
charge ? It does not much help to say they are appointed to 
teach in colleges, because as a matter of fact they do a great 
deal of other work besides teaching, and some have even 
denied that they do any teaching at all. If we say they are 
lecturers and their work in Bengal is defined by the Examination 
regulations of the Calcutta University, this is even less 
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satisfactory. For few would be willing to admit that examina¬ 
tions fi?c the whole extent of the education that Indian colleges 
try to give, and the whole tendency of opinion at the present 
time is to repudiate any such limitation and to extend the aims 
of education far beyond the lecture-room. We find, moreover, 
that college professors examine for the university, set examin¬ 
ation papers, serve on Boards of Studies, take an active 
share in university administration, write text-books, deliver 
popular lectures, work independently in laboratories, and even 
sometimes express opinions on educational subjects. Custom 
and practical expediency doubtless determine here as else¬ 
where what they should do or not do ; and doubtless again 
there are rightly variations and exceptions. At the same time 
the question does remain and may be asked, what is more 
properly the function of a professor in an Indian college ; 
what firstly is the particular \vor,k that he is placed in the 
college to do ; and secondly is there further any useful function 
that he is intended to discharge more widely in relation to 
society at large. 

It will be convenient to consider first how the duties of 
the college professor have been conceived up to the present 
time, as far as can be gathered from existing practice and the 
system prevailing usually at colleges in Bengal. Of course 
any statement made in a general form will be untrue of some 
professors, and even of some colleges ; but certain broad 
generalizations will be approximately true. Then it will be 
well to go on to consider what changes of view, if any, are 
involved in the Universities Bill, interpreted in the light of the 
Report of the Universities Commission and the Government 
Resolution on Education published in March of this year. 

It is plain at starting that, broadly speaking, the main 
business of the ordinary college professor has hitherto been 
assumed to be lecturing. The work of every college has been 
regulated by a carefully adjusted schedule of lectures, or 
routine, in accordance with which three or four lectures, a 
day has been the ordinary day’s work of the lecturer, and four 
or five lectures a day has been the ordinary day’s work of the 
student When a professor joins a college staff, he is referred 
to the college routine and therein finds the share in the scheme 
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allotted to him. His work has then been to attend a class¬ 
room or class-rooms at stated hours (usually as far as possible 
consecutive) and put in the prescribed number of lectures in 
such manner as has seemed good to him. Men occasionally 
lecture for four or even five hours in one day ; but it is now 
pretty generally recognised, at least in Government colleges, 
that three lectures, an hour long each, is the most that 
as a rule it is advisable to ask of a lecturer in India. This 
has been and is, in India, the main function of the professor « 
within the college^ the solid core, though by no means the 
'whole extent, of his ordinary routine work. As such it is 
by no means the light and trivial task that the unthinking 
suppose it to be. There appears to be a widespread im¬ 
pression that the college professor, especially in Government 
colleges, is a gentleman who lives in permanent enjoyment of 
a large amount of leisure. He is supposed by his fellow 
countrymen in India, after a morning of luxurious trifling, 
to drive down to a college, there to spend two or three hours 
in a stuffy class-room (the only drawback to the enviable felicity 
of his lot), and, this done, to be free once more to give the rest 
of his day to amusement or repose. This pleasantly imagined 
scheme of “life, very different from the reality, is due partly to 
a strange inability under which Englishmen in India seem to 
labour, to form any conception of the nature and demands of 
educational work, partly to a mistaken, though perhaps natural, 
assimilation of work in an education department to other depart¬ 
mental work. Official work in India consists mainly of office 
work and inspection. Therefore an educational officer either 
attends an office or inspects. The college (which does indeed 
centre round an office) is by an easy transference of ideas 
assimilated to the office, while an inspector of schools plainly 
inspects. Consequently when an educational officer is neither 
“ in office ” nor “ inspecting ” anything, it is inconceivable that 
he has any work to do at all. Other colleges are very like Gov¬ 
ernment colleges and are worked by the same methods. So it 
comes about that teachers in India instead of being thought of 
as among the most hard-workea and harassed of mankind 
come to be viewed as a lightly tasked class of men, who for a 
handsome wage do ordinarily a very inadequate day’s work, 
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Popular misconception does not, of course, alter facts; 
yet indirectly popular opinion counts for something and all 
are insensibly more or less affected by it. This is not a whole¬ 
some state of opinion, and it is really expedient that juster 
ideas should prevail among us of a teacher’s duties and labours. 
Although in India the main function of the professor may be 
to lecture, the main portion of his work is not usually done in 
the lecture-room. Lectures, if they are to have any real value 
# for those who listen to them, must usually be specially pre¬ 
pared. It may safely be said that in the case of most teachers 
every lecture requires preparation ; and this is true of all 
subjects, though not to the same extent. It may be laid down 
as a broad principle that if a lecturer adjusts his lectures to the 
special requirements of his students, every .lecturer in every sub¬ 
ject whatever will require some preparation ; and if the average 
time required be estimated as approximately equal to the length 
of time taken up by the lecture in delivery, the estimate will 
be rather below than above the actual requirements of the case. 
In certain subjects, especially in literature, in which special 
books have to be studied and different books are set from year 
to year, the time required is often much greater. Further to 
prepare a carefully co-ordinated course of lectures in Any subject 
requires concentration of mind and freedom from other work— 
requires really such a free time as is afforded by vacations. 
A new course of lectures naturally involves most labour ; but 
even a repeated course requires some labour, if freshness 
is to be maintained, and this is true even when the lec¬ 
tures are comparatively elementary. When a course is more 
advanced, constant revision is necessary, in order to keep pace 
with advances made in the subject. The work required for the 
preparation of several concurrent lecture courses, averaging 
three hours lecturing a day for the larger part of the year, is 
anything but a negligible quantity. 

But pure lecture work, though the main work is not, and 
has not been, the whole work of the college professor in 
Bengal. There has been a certain amount of other work of a 
laborious kind directly connected with teaching in the form 
of college examinations and class exercises. The large size of 
classes has in many cases precluded any effective system of 
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class exercises. The labour involved in looking over frequent 
batches of papers from classes of from filly to a hundrecf is 
obviously excessive. But Test Examinations held once a year 
for all classes in all subjects is a widely established custom. 
Class papers have sometimes been set in particular classes at 
the discretion of individual teachers. In some colleges 
attempts have been made, especially of late, to set class papers 
at regular intervals, weekly, fortnightly, monthly. In the 
students’ interest this is undoubtedly the ideal; but with a * 
limited staff and unlimited classes such a system is very diffi- 
• cult to carry out with consistency and thoroughness. The 
burden of labour—of a peculiarly wearisome character—may 
easily become too grievous to be borne, and harm the teacher 
more than it benefits the taught. For it has further to be kept 
in mind that it is not enough to set class papers, nor even 
to mark and correct them. Errors must be brought home to 
the class—and not collec£ively but individually. To make a 
class exercise of use, the student must be shown where he is 
wrong and taught how to do better. Every class paper then 
must be carefully corrected and returned to the writer in order 
that he may know what his mistakes are. Further in order 
that he may know how to avoid mistakes in the future, the 
teacher must “go over” the paper with him, at least along 
with the rest of the class, since it will not usually be possible 
to find time to take each student separately. The burden of 
this sort of work soon becomes indefinitely great, and may 
easily become overwhelming. 

In addition to these forms of direct teaching work, there 
have been other claims from their students which many, if not 
all, professors have always recognised. Students ply their 
teachers with particular difficulties or “doubts.” Students 
ask for testimonials, recommendations, introductions. Students 
pay calls of ceremony or friendship. Professors preside at 
students’ meetings, or take practical interest in students’ games. 
Even as things are, the time and energies of the average 
professor are very fairly taken up during term time with the 
ordinary routine work of his college. 

Outside this ordinary routine work of his college and the 
claims Involved in his relations to his students, the college 
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professor most usually further take upon himself some share 
of the examining work of the university. How great the 
total burden of this work is, may be estimated readily enough 
by considering the diversity of subjects in which candidates 
are examined for the various Calcutta examinations and the 
vast numbers of candidates in the ordinary Arts Examinations. 
It is true that this examination work is no part of a professor’s 
necessary duties and that the work is paid for by the university. 
But the work has to be done, and if college professors do not 
do the bulk of it, it is not easy to see how it would be done 
at all. Practically it is work incumbent on professors as a class 
though the share of the individual is largely left’ to his own 
discretion. The work is of two kinds, setting papers and 
examining papers. The latter bulks more largely and is more 
laborious. How great and wearing the work of examining 
papers for the F.A. or B.A. Examinations in Arts is, only 
those know adequately who have been through the mill. But 
even the dullest imagination can realize in part the wearisome¬ 
ness, the deadly monotony, the distressing effort involved in 
reading over and correcting many hundred answers to the same 
series of questions. The biggest examinations come just at 
the beginning of the hot weather (March-April) 'so that the 
discomfort of hot nights and hotter days is added to the strain 
of severe and unattractive work. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the weeks taken up by the work involved in looking 
over answer papers in the Calcutta F.A. and B.A. Examina¬ 
tions are a real servitude of a grievous character, and some¬ 
times become one hideous and protracted nightmare, which 
leaves the victim a physical and mental wreck. The fee 
which the examiner ultimately receives is hardly earned. And 
as the burden of this work must be borne by certain individuals 
In the class of professors, account must be taken of this burden in 
estimating the work which professors as a class are called upon 
to do. 

£ 

Besides this examining of papers, again, there is the work 
of setting papers. Less of this falls to the active professors 
now-a-days since a rule was passed by the Senate a few 
years back that no teacher should set a paper in any subject 
which he taught. Opinions differ as to the wisdom of the rule 
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and undoubtedly it prevents the men best qualified to* set 
papers from doing the work. Its effect is to limit the amount 
of this work falling to university teachers. Yet some of it 
does, and as this also is necessary work, it must be counted as 
work which professors do in discharge of their proper function. 
The work of setting papers is less laborious than looking Over 
answer papers and far more amusing. But it is also peculiarly 
responsible work, requiring concentration of mind and freedom 
from distracting influences. It is not work which can satis¬ 
factorily be done in odd hours snatched from the routine of 
ordinary work. It is fairly easy to set papers in a subject 
familiar to the paper-setter : it is never easy to set good papers. 
The peculiar limitations imposed by the Calcutta regulations 
do not make the task easier, but the difficulties they make are 
of a mechanical nature. The true difficulty of setting papers 
is the difficulty of all f art, the difficulty of doing things well. 
A good paper is one that is a really efficient test. Many 
circumstances in India combine to make a really efficient test 
difficult to secure. The most serious is the known ease with 
which Indian students commit words to memory. No paper is 
a good paper for Indian students which does not defeat the 
practice of getting words by heart without understanding them. 
This can be done, but it is not easy to do. How difficult it is, 
is only discovered by the actual attempt to set such papers in 
a literary subject, which shall at the same time cover the subject 
fairly and give due importance to the more valuable parts of it. 
Thus regarded an examination paper becomes truly a work of 
art on which time and thought must be expended, if it is to 
have worth. There is yet a higher view which may be taken of 
examination papers. They should not only test teaching, but 
themselves contribute to the teaching. The examination is not 
to be conceived of as something separate and apart from 
teaching. It is a part, and an important part, of the whole 
educative process, and that paper has failed of a possible 
usefulness which does not bring out some special aspect of the 
subject and suggest some enquiry which may bear fruit in 
an intelligent mind. 

So far only the more ordinary degree examinations have 
been considered and the work involved in them. But there is 
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the higher work of the university also. The ordinary college 
professor may at any time be called upon to examine for the 
M.A. or set papers for the Premchand Roychand Studentship. 
This brings us face to face with another and very different 
aspect of the function of the Indian college professor. So far 
we have considered him only as a teacher of elements and an 
examiner in comparatively elementary subjects. But the 
claims of the M.A. Examinations and the Premchand Roy¬ 
chand Studentship remind us that he is, as he is called, a 
“ professor,” and is credited therefore with science or scholar¬ 
ship enough to test efficiency in the more advanced parts of 
his subject. He is even more ; he is the accepted representa¬ 
tive, as his title implies, of some particular branch of learn¬ 
ing. The greater part of his teaching is elementary ; he may 
have no M.A. class, perhaps not even an Honour class in his 
subject, and yet as a professor of that subject it is assumed 
that he is a person so erudite, one who has attained so com¬ 
plete a mastery of his subject, that at any time he is compe¬ 
tent to undertake any of the most difficult tasks associated 
with proficiency in it. For in India, as elsewhere, we find that 
in spite of a certain obscuration of his character, due to an 
unfavourable environment, our “ professor ” has a wider duty 
to fulfil in relation to the community at large over and 
beyond the more precise and definite duties he owes to the 
university for which he examines and the college in which he 
teaches. He is, we find in the end, expected to discharge in 
some degree the functions of the scholar and the man of 
science. He is certainly a toil-worn teacher of elements 
(Mr. Morison implies that he is a schoolmaster who has mis¬ 
taken his vocation); he is an examiner at twelve annas the 
half paper; he is a Calcutta M.A. waiting for something 
better to turn up ; he is a missionary fishing for souls; he is an 
educational officer regulated by departmental rescripts—but 
also, if we look far enough, he really is, as he is called a 
■“ Professor ” of Mathematics, or of Literature, or Physiology 
or Physics, of Logic or of Sanitary Science ; that is, he is one 
who has carried study and research in some ode or more of 
these, or other, branches of knowledge to such a point, that 
he may be regarded as a competent authority therein; one to 
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whom others less instructed may resort for guidance, and who 
by his independent labours is either a leader of thought him¬ 
self or as a faithful student presses closely in the track of 
leaders of thought elsewhere. This function in default of a 
better name may, perhaps, be called the representation of 
learning ; and in some sense our Indian professor may, in 
addition to his other functions, be said to “ represent ” 
learning. 

But if this last view of our professor be true—and it really 
is no more, than to say that a professor in India is to be 
thought of as a “ professor ” elsewhere, in France, or England* 
or Australia—it is at once apparent that we must revise and 
readjust our conception of his function and labours, and in 
any final estimate we make of him and his works we must 
allow scope for the obligations of this representation of learn¬ 
ing. Our professor has not only to lecture to Pass classes* 
to examine for the B.A.,»to preside at students’ debating-clubs 
and participate, actively or by sympathy, in their sports, but 
he has also to read and study, to think and write on his own 
account, in order, as we say, to keep himself' up-to-date’ in his 
subject, to bear himself as a not altogether unworthy minister 
in the precincts of the temple of learning. When we look 
to his relation to the university and the ends fqr which a 
university exists, we must come to see that this representation 
of learning is not the least important, or least exacting, of the 
functions of the Indian college professor. All universities* 
besides teaching, desire to encourage the higher learning* 
Calcutta even takes the advancement of learning as its motto. 
There is no other organized body to represent the higher learn¬ 
ing in Calcutta than that which can be gleaned from the ranks 
of the college professors. It is, therefore, in all views expedient 
and necessary to emphasize this highest function among the 
functions of the Indian college professor. 

But the implications of this function must not be over¬ 
looked. We do as a matter of fact find a good deal of the 
actual administrative business and the educational control of 
the university carried on by college professors. To attend 
meetings of the Senate, to sit on educational committees, to 
do the work of Boards of Studies, are among the recognised 
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functions of college professors. In our estimate of their work 
we must allow time for this. We must also allow leisure, legiti¬ 
mate, laborious leisure for the less palpable, but not less valuable 
or exacting side of their professional function—leisure for study 
and research. 

All this belongs to the function of the college professor as 
already practically recognised, if not always sufficiently re¬ 
membered and kept in view in speaking of educational wprk in 
India and devising schemes for the improvement of collegiate 
education. We have now to consider what differences in our 
standpoint is made by the Universities Bill and its implications. 
The first and most obvious implication of the Universities 
Bill is surely to confirm and bring into relief those aspects of 
the Indian professor’s functions last considered—his functions 
as a representative of learning and as one having a responsible 
share in the control and management of a university. By its 
provision that two-fifths of the members of the Syndicate and 
the Senate shall be persons engaged in the teaching work of 
the university, the Bill recognises that teachers are as a class 
the persons best qualified to conduct the business of a uni¬ 
versity, and consequently have a reasonable claim to a decisive 
voice in its counsels. By its enunciation, or re-affirmation, of 
the right of the universities to found university professorships, 
it recognises the importance in a university of the special 
representation of learning. But until special university profes¬ 
sorships are founded, which is not likely to be very soon—not 
at least on any adequate scale—this function of representing the 
sciences must be discharged—adequately or inadequately—by 
ordinary college professors. We may take it, then, that it will 
still be among the functions which professors in colleges as a 
body are expected to discharge, to carry the study of their 
special subject beyond the point required by the duty of 
teaching up to the standard of the ordinary Calcutta degrees. 
That it will still be their duty to be students in the highest sense, 
to maintain a living and active interest in the advance of their 
special subject and keep abreast of the times. This will be 
as much a duty in the future as in the past. The only 
difference which the Universities Bill makes in this respect is 
to bring this duty into greater prominence. 
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But the Universities Bill, it has been said, is only a 
preliminary to the transformation of university education as a 
living process from within. It is the re-adjustment of the 
external machinery which is to make possible the intrinsic 
reform of education itself. To see how the reforms which are 
contemplated affect the work of university teachers we must 
go to the Report of the Universities Commission. What is there 
mainly indicated is the need for the vitalizing of the educational 
work of the colleges in all its aspects. It is nothing less than 
the infusing of a new spirit into the actual educational work 
carried on under the direction of the university. If effect is to 
be given to the recommendations of the Commission, the whole 

jf 

character of the teaching must be renewed from within, the 
very type of the education given must be transformed. The 
recommendations, if they do not always quite clearly enjoin the 
necessity, indicate plainly enough the expediency, of closer ties 
between teachers and taught. They point to the educational 
efficacy of a real collegiate life ; a life in which the members of 
a college should form a community, single and distinct, 
united by common work and common interests, a life not 
limited to the impersonal intercourse of the lecture-room, 
but continued throughout the clay and extending to all 
the concerns of daily life, physical, intellectual and moral. 
Students as far as is compatible with the habits and pre¬ 
judices of the country are to live together in hostels; resi¬ 
dent professors, either lodged in the hostel precincts, or 
living close at hand in their own houses, are to regu¬ 
late and supervise this common life of students, enter 
sympathetically into students* studies and amusements, and 
take a close interest in all that concerns their welfare. 
Not the passing of examinations, but the formation of character 
is to be recognised as the true educational end. How great a 
transformation of existing facts, and even of existing aims, 
this involves, those acquainted with the colleges in Bengal 
best know; and those who know will not fail to recognise the 
greatness and the difficulty of the task, the far-reaching 
character of the responsibility involved for those who have to 
carry the transformation into effect. The instruments by means 
of which these deep and vital changes in the character of 
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higher education in India are to be carried out—if carried out 
—are the professors in Indian colleges. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the urgency of the call now made to them for new 
and more unsparing efforts, the gravity' and multiplicity of 
the claims which even a partial realization of this ideal will 
make for them. If the work of a professor in an Indian 
college has been exacting hitherto, it will be more exacting 
in the future ; it will be so exacting that it is a little difficult 
to see hpw, without reinforcement in numbers and some 
modification of the older claims, it will be humanly possi¬ 
ble for professors to cope with the various and competing 
claims of their position. 

The position of a professor in an Indian college has in 
fact already in the past been in some respects one of special 
difficulty—it is likely to be so still more in the future. As 
in every department of public life so in education we in India 
labour under the disadvantage of undermanning in the higher' 
ranks and imperfect division of labour. One has to do the 
work of ten. Naturally he can only do it imperfectly, in a 
summary and makeshift fashion. This is a misfortune in every 
department of life. In education it is fatal. Now I think I 
have shown that a professor in an Indian college, as things 
are, has to combine a number of functions, which easily become 
conflicting, as lecturer, examiner, university administrator, and 
pillar of learning. Not that these functions are not combined 
by teachers elsewhere, but I do not think they are usually 
combined so promiscuously and so exactingly. In England 
and other countries the work is distributed among more ajid, 
possibly, more capable, hands. The teacher in India is too 
often wrestling with tasks that are too heavy or too hard 
for him. The dilemma so often is, either he must do them, 
or they are not done at all. Some consequently are done at 
too great a strain and cost to the doer; some are done 
perfunctorily. 

It is of practical importance to realize that this will be 
certainly still more the case in the immediate future. The 
advantage of recognising the fact early is, that, although the 
fact of the burden cannot be altered, the weight of the burden 
may be somewhat lightened by judicious foresight. The 
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acuteness of the conflict will be specially felt between the two 
aspects of the professor’s duties which are most emphasized 
in the contemplated reforms, his fuuction as professor and 
his function as college tutor. The militant educational 
reformer, as voiced by the Report of the Universities'-Com- 
mission, demands that he should take a more close and person* 
al interest in his students. He is not only to lecture to them 
for so many hours a day, but to be their guide, counsellor and 
friend at all hours and in all relations. Now this is an exact¬ 
ing duty, and leaves not much leisure for other things, while 
the work of a college session is in full swing. On the other 
hand as soon as the new Senates are constituted the whole 
organization of the Calcutta University needs to‘be re-consider¬ 
ed—and for a time the work of overhauling curricula and pass¬ 
ing regulations under critical review will make exacting demands 
not only upon the men actually appointed to the new Senate, 
%ut upon all engaged in ^university teaching and interested 
therefore in the results to be achieved. We may expect a 
period of the most energetic and varied academical activity. 
Again if teaching is to be vitalized, and if, in particular, a 
better system of teaching English is to be devised and put in 
practice, ajarge amount of energetic thinking and discussing 
is required before the best conclusions can be reached. This 
again makes demands in another department of a severe and 
responsible character on all university teachers possessed of 
relevant experience or capable of independent thought. How 
are all the demands of this “ new day ” to be met, even 
allowing for a natural and probable amount of division of 
labour ? The harvest is ready, but truly the labourers are 
few. 

The chief hope must be that the rank and file of teachers 
?n the colleges will realize the greatness of the occasion and rise 
to its demands, so far at least as to make a great and practi¬ 
cally unanimous effort to meet the claims now made upon them, 
whether new claims, or old claims presented in a more insistent 
form. Without an acceptance of higher ideals on the part of 
teachers and a willing spirit of effort and self-sacrifice the 
hope of effective educational reform is certainly small. This 
must come from within. 
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t But something may also be done from outside, and 
mainly by the diffusion of right opinions about education apd 
the teacher’s work. To teachers as to soldiers and doctors and 
clergymen must be given their due share of consideration and 
respect; the peculiar character of their work must be recog¬ 
nised, the special demands it makes, and the special conditions 
of its success. If you fill up the teacher’s life with routine 
work, you will not get the best work out of him. A teacher 
is a student released from leading strings. But he is always 
a student; his life as a teacher springs from his life as a 
student, and is renewed by a constant return to study. It .i* 
wise in imposing work on him to leave room for this return to 
the vital sources of his*usefulness. 

Moreover certain quite practical consequences follow from 
these considerations. One is the justification and expediency 
of long vacations. This has not yet been sufficiently recog¬ 
nised in India. A long break in the routine of the colleges is 
demanded by the conditions of professorial life in India not 
less but more than in Europe. The longest continuous vaca¬ 
tions at present customary are those of Allahabad and the 
Punjab, about eleven weeks in each case. Calcutta, which 
should lead, is badly off with a hot weather vacation of eight 
or nine weeks, or even less. I contend that the long vacation 
of an Indian University should not be less than three full 
calendar months, and might with advantage be four. More • 
over, the present time does, I conceive, bring with it fresh 
and urgent reasons for insisting on this necessity of a long 
vacation of increased length. If the inner transformation 
of the educational work of the colleges is really to be carried 
out, as some of us hope and believe it may be—the daily 
work of the educator will become more exacting and exhaust¬ 
ing than ever before. While the college is in full working, 
it must be altogether absorbing, leaving neither time nor 
strength for work outside the immediate daily life of the 
college. Now such special effort and absorption will be pos¬ 
sible, I conceive, through eight months of the year, with only 
small intermission. It will not be possible longer. Besides, 
as should appear from what I have said already, the professor 
wants a clear time in which to work for the university as an 
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examiner; he wants even more a clear time in which.to 
work in the interests of learning itself. The acceptance of 
the principle of a four months’ break, would at a stroke 
relieve a large part of the difficulties I foresee, and as 
regards Calcutta, would remove certain features of the existing 
academical system which I cannot but regard as a reproach 
to it. * 

♦ Next we might find some help in further division of 
labour. I have throughout so far treated “professor” as 
synonymous with lecturer, or teacher in a college. This is 
as a matter of fact the actual case in Bengal. At the 
present time; every teacher in a college^ with, some few ex¬ 
ceptions) is a professor. But this need not be the case, nor 
was it always so. Now although there is no fixed line of 
separation among the functions of the professor as I have 
sketched them, I conceive that the higher function of represent¬ 
ing learning belongs mor^ peculiarly to the professor as such. 
He who merely lectures in a college is more appropriately 
called a lecturer. Some professors we must have, but it is not 
good to have too many. To call all who lecture in colleges 
“professors” indiscriminately is simply to take away any 
efficacy or«tneaning the title might have. The distinction is 
at least worth considering, and the point has this much 
practical relevance here, that if our ideas of the respective 
functions of lecturers and professors were cleared up some* 
what, it would at least be feasible to distribute functions 
between them on some reasonable principle. We should here 
again be effecting something towards tiding over the difficulties 


* At the present time Second and Fourth Year students leave the colleges as soon 
as they have paid the university fees which admit them to the F. A. and B A. examin¬ 
ations. This is early in January. From that time till the hot-weather vacation 
(which begins towards the end of April), the colleges in Bengal are without two of 
their ordinary four classes. Meanwhile the absent F.A. and B.A. candidates are 
working up for the examinations (for the most part on wrong principles). Further 
when the examinations come, certain of the more important colleges are closed, 
because the college buildings are wanted as examination “centres.” This means that 
for three or four weeks the work of these colleges is broken into and stopped All 
these inconveniences might be avoided by closing the colleges for the hot-weather 
vacation immediately before the examinations are held, and instituting a long vacation 
of from three to four months. All four classes should then continue their work to 
the end of the session. The examinations could be held in March as now. The 
vacation might be from the first week in March to the first week in July j or between 
any dates and for any length of time, that seemed most expedient, taking the 
beginning of Mhrch and the middle of July as the limit of choice on either side. 
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of transition, and saving our professors from being drowned 
in the rising flood of educational zeal. 

Something also might be done towards tiding us over the 
transition time before us by some clearer definition of the pro¬ 
per aims and methods of teaching Work in Indian colleges. 
At the present time there is much compromise in the method 
pursued, and some confusion of aim. The first point to settle 
is one which comes plainly into view, when Mr. Morison 
says that “our Indian colleges are really schools." There 
is some truth in this assertion, but it requires qualification 
to make it square with the' actual facts in Bengal. It would 
be more accurate to say that Indian colleges, “ ought to be 
schools, but are trying very hard to be colleges.” Now if it were 
once fairly admitted that our colleges are schools, and if we defi¬ 
nitely told our professors that they were schoolmasters, we 
should certainly greatly simplify our educational problem and 
be in a fair way to give consistency to our teaching methods. 
But we should have no colleges, and then what becomes of our 
university? A university, which has no higher aims than to 
examine schoolboys, is an even greater anomaly than any 
which now - exists. At present our colleges are striving 
to be colleges, and until “provision on a perfectly fresh 
foundation for higher studies ” is made, it is, I conceive, on the 
whole expedient, that they should continue so to strive. 
Neither the Calcutta University, nor any other university, 
can afford to let go the collegiate ideal. 

If this be granted the ground is cleared for definite con¬ 
clusions on my present point. If we want colleges in Bengal, 
and if, till we have others, our present colleges are to be 
thought of as colleges and not schools, we must make our 
choice decisively for the methods and aims suitable to colleges 
as distinct from schools. Broadly speaking the method of the 
school is class teaching, the method of the college is lecturing. 
Now it is quite true, and this is no doubt part of what Mr. 
Morison means, that the method of class teaching would be 
better suited for the majority of the students who at the 
present time make up our college classes. But if we must 
keep our colleges as colleges, in any improvement we try to 
make in the teaching, we must aim rather in the direction of 
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what suits the college than what suits the schdol. In pressing 
the claims of better teaching, we must beware 6£ going too 
far in the direction of class teaching. If we want to make our 
teaching more real, it must rather be by supplementing our 
lectures with tutorial help, that is, by personal advice and 
assistance to the individual student. We must contrive that 
the teacher may take his pupils, singly or a few together, 
personally ; at intervals, shorter or longer, according to the 
numbers of his classes. To make this practicable, we must 
lessen the numbers of lecthres delivered. It is pretty well 
established that our students are over-lectured. Therefore the 
first practical reform in teaching is to lessen the number of 
lectures ; and the second is to make provision for separate and 
individual tuition in the manner just described. It involves a 
complete revision of our time-bills and the inner arrangement 
of our colleges—but a re-arrangement, which I believe to be 
perfectly practicable. * 

It is of vital importance to clear up ideas and settle this 
question of method for the reason with which I started, the 
danger of overtasking our teachers out of all reason. We 
have seen that our college lecturers have already somewhat 
incompatible functions to discharge towards college and univer¬ 
sity ; we must not expect them to be schoolmasters too. We 
have come to a turning point and must choose decisively 
between alternative methods. If we do not, and merely heap 
upon our teachers burden upon burden, the only outcome of 
the attempt to improve the teaching in our colleges must be to 
overwhelm the existing staffs with work, and so by a natural 
reaction bring the whole endeavour to nothing. 

As to the right aim of our college teaching, it is suffi¬ 
ciently clear from the considerations passed in review, that it 
is to be education in the fullest sense, and that no narrow 
definition of* the end will suffice us. Training for the higher 
purposes of life, liberal education, the making of scholars and 
gentlemen, are general definitions of the end, more or less apt. 
What the more special determination of the end should be, 
having regard to. the special and peculiar conditions under 
which this higher education work is being done in India, is 
a question still to be asked. It is too important and too 
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difficult to be introduced at the close of this paper. Yet two 
things are evident. Firstly, that there are differences in the 
circi^mstances in India which must give a special direction 
to the aim of higher education in India. No doubt the end 
of education in India is ultimately the same as the end of 
education elsewhere, but it also takes on a special character 
from the difference of the conditions. Secondly, that until the 
ultimate end has been thus specifically determined, we cannot 
really be certain that we are moving in the right direction. It 
is only when viewed in relation to this end that we can be sure 
whether any particular method or measure is right or wrong. 
This then remains to be done. For it does not seem to me to 
have been ever quite fully reasoned out, and the uncertainty that 
prevails as to what precisely we are trying to do in Indian col¬ 
leges seems to be a natural result of this want of first principles. 

To gather up the results of the line of thought so far 
pursued. We have found that besides his more particular 
work within the college, the college teacher in India has a 
wider duty to fulfil as professor, a duty to learning and science 
itself. His more definite work in his college we find to be 
education in the fullest and most pregnant sense of the word, 
not merely lecturing, nor intellectual training, but draining in 
the widest sense, culminating in the formation of character. 
How the educational aim may be more specifically defined, 
having regard to the peculiar conditions of the problem of 
education in India, we have not discovered as yet, but have 
only found the need of lome more special definition, before 
we can be certain that we are working in the right way. But 
we see that the measures of reform now beginning involve a 
heightening of the demands upon the educator both in number 
and insistence. We, therefore, see the need for clearer views as 
to the conditions and requirements of the teachers’ work, 
and with a view to meeting these conditions and require¬ 
ments better I have suggested the practical expediency— 

(1) of a distinction of the work of professors and lecturers ; 

(2) of the reduction of the number of lectures in colleges 
and the introduction of tutorial work ; 

(3) of the institution of a long vacation of not less than 

three months. 
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But even if these aids are forthcoming in the near future 
—and I am confident that sooner or later they must comeVit 
remains, as I said at first, that the chief hope of the present 
lies with the teachers themselves, in their clear perception of 
the significance of the present time, in their ready response 
to the claims it makes upon them. It rests with them, indivi* 
dually man by man, and collectively as a class, to determine 
whether the “ new day ” has dawned or no. The educational 
situation to-day opens up great hopes, great possibilities. But 
it is all possibility as yet, not actual attainment. There is 
no easy way to success, no short and simple expedient. The 
way lies through work and patience, effort and perseverance. 
And this much is clear also that what needs to be done cannot 
be achieved by the workers in an everyday mood or by routine 
work only. It can only be achieved by special thought, special 
purpose, special effort. The opportunity is great, and calls 
greatly to us ; it must be«greatly met. 

J. H. R. 
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REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUNJAB AND ITS 

DEPENDENCIES for 1902-1903. Government Press, Lahore. 

This is a full and elaborate Report, with a large Skeleton 
Map of the Punjab and surrounding countries to illustrate it. 

During the year there have been no noteworthy changes 
In the Administration, and Sir Charles Rivaz, K.C.S.I., has held 
the office of Lieutenant-txovernor. 

0 

The area square miles is 97,272. Population, 20,306,252. 
Land Revenue Collections, Rs. 2,30,53,119. 

The native States of the Punjab are arranged for the 
purpose of supervision into four groups, as follows :—(1) The 
Phulkidn States comprising the States of Patiala,* Jfnd and 
NAbha, for which a separate Political Agent was appointed on 
the 16th of January 1901; (2) the States of Kapurthala, Mandi, 
MAler Kotla, Farfdkot and Suket in the Political charge of the 
Commissioner of Julundur ; (3) the States of Sirmur, Kalsia, 
Pataudi, LohAru, and DujAna in the Political charge of the 
Commissioner of Delhi; and (4) the States of BilAspur, Basbahr, 
NAlAgarh, Keonthal and the numerous other small States in the 
Simla Hills which are in” the charge of the Superintendent of 
Hill States, Simla. 

The Patiala State continues to be administered by the 
Council of Regency, as the Maharaja is only 11 years of age 
His uncle, the Kour Sahib, was invested at the Delhi Durbar 
with the K.C.S.I. In the Mandi State the RAja, who died at the 
age of 57, was succeeded by his illegitimate son. The expenditure 
of the State during the year exceeded the income by about 
Rs. 20,000, the excess being due to the RAja’s illness and death, 
on which an expenditure of Rs. 32,800 was incurred. 
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The State of Bildspur seems to have a curious ruler. At the* 
close of last year the Rdja had been called upon to give his 
assent to certain conditions. To these he at first gave a positive 
refusal, which was, however, subsequently withdrawn, and an 
unconditional acceptance of the conditions was then submitted 
in writing. At his special request he was allowed to retain as 
Wazfr, Leila Hari Chand, who had been appointed by him six 
months previously. At the conclusion of these negotiations,, 
the R&ja was granted permission to spend two months in 
making a tour in India, but at the end of this period he went 
to his house at Benares, and has not since returned to his State,, 
in which, during the past year, he has not spent more than a 
month. From Benares he has submitted several representations 
regarding his treatment, practically withdrawing his acceptance 
of the conditions imposed on him, refusing to return to the 
State, and, at the same time, complaining of the action of L£la 
Hari Chand, whom he would now have it understood was 
appointed Wazfr by the orders of Government. The condition 
of the State under that Wazfr was satisfactory, but the settle¬ 
ment with the jdgfrddrs remains to be effected. 

During the year there was scarcity in Hissar where the 
harvest was bad, and about 2,000 people at the beginning of 
the year were in receipt of relief, but famine conditions were 
never reached, and direct relief was stopped in November. 

The object of the Land Alienation Act now in force is to 
stop by direct legislative prohibition the alienation of land by 
peasants to the money lending classes. Its importance cannot 
be over estimated, for not only is the political and economic 
future of the Punjab (which is mafhly a province of peasant 
proprietors), likely to be largely affected by its successful 
working, but it is a novel experiment in legislation which, if 
successful in the Punjab, may be adopted in some other parts of 
India.' * 

A detachment of the Government Survey has been at 
work during the past year in various districts and has done- 
good work. 

One of the most interesting parts of this Report is the 
account of the formation of colonies on Government Canals., 
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T|je land on which they are founded was originally waste and 
belonged to Government. Irrigation turned these wastes into 
valuable property and the land has been parcelled out among 
selected colonists. 

There was more crime in 1902 than in 1901, but less than 
in 1900. The figures for 1901 showed a decrease in crime 
generally and this decrease was accounted for by good agricul¬ 
tural conditions as well as by the effects of the special 
measures taken in 1900 for the repression of dakaiti. A 
number of circumstances in the year now under review were 
calculated to result in the increase of crime. Unfavourable 
agricultural conditions and the severe and widespread plague. 
Under these circumstances it cannot be said that the rise in 
crime in 1902 is due to any defects in the Police working, and 
it is satisfactory to see that there is a decrease in the number 
of murders. 

The total value of the trade of the Province during the 
year was £18,300,000, the imports exceeding exports by about 
£2,400,000 sterling. The sum invested in Punjab Canals is 
just under 7 millions, on which interest at 11*3 per cent, was 
earned as the net result of the year's working after deduct¬ 
ing expenditure from income. The area irrigated' was over 
5^ million acres. The Chenab Canal, the largest of all, 
which has cost £1,830,621, gave a return of 21*13 on this 
capital. 

The average birth-rate in 1902 was 43'8. This rate is 8*4 
per 1,000 higher than in 1901 and 3*8 higher than the average 
for the previous five years. As regards the birth-rates regis¬ 
tered in the different Provinces of India in 1902, the Punjab 
stands third on the list. 

The death-rate was 44*1, which w r as the highest Provincial 
rate recorded in India for the year. The prevalence of plague 
in some districts and of fever in others was responsible for this 
unusually high mortality. The excessive figure of 103*9 
per milk was recorded in the district of Ludhiana. 

The deaths recorded as caused by fever are more than half 
of the total number of deaths. Taking the Province as a' 
whole,'the fever mortality was fairly normal when compared 
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with the previous five years, but in 5 out of the 7 districts^>f 
the Delhi Division the mortality was distinctly high* In 
Hissar and in Delhi there were outbreaks of cerebro-spinal 
fever. 

The Punjab has since 1897 been suffering from bubonic 
plague. It has been noticed that the disease usually reaches 
its climax in March and dies down in the hot weather. The 
epidemic, which reached its climax in March 1902, was 
very severe and widespread, both cases and deaths recorded 
being more than twenty-three times those of all the four pre¬ 
vious outbreaks put together. 

18,994 male an d 594 female convicts were admitted into 
jail during the year. Of these 5r were Christians (Europeans 
1, Eurasians 9, and Native Christians 41), 12,889 Muham- 
medans, and 6,648 Hindus, the ratio per mille of each 
denomination ** of the free population being—Christian 077, 
Muhammadans 0*19, and Hindus and Sikhs 071'. 

When we come to education we find the number of Public 
Institutions was 3,230 with 193,529 pupils, and of these 238 
were in Native States with 14,610 pupils, and 2,992 in British 
Territory with 178,919 pupils. Taking Public and Private 
Institutions together, there is an increase of 74 schools 
and 1,383 pupils in Native States; institutions in British 
Territory have increased by 36, while the pupils nave fallen 
by 2,244. 

The number of girls under instruction has risen by 85 in 
Native States, and is now 1,760; and in British Territory by 
2,369, the number being 27,069 against 24,700 last year. There 
are 17 Colleges and 351 Secondary Schools. 

Concerning Literature and the Press, the total number of 
books catalogued during 1902 is 1,233, or 29 more than the 
previous year. Urdu continues to have the largest number 
of publications, and Punjabi comes next. 

There were 193 newspapers published in the Punjab and 
the N.-W, Frontier Province during the year 1902. Of these 
40 were published in English, 143 in Urdu, 6 in Hindi, 3 
in Gurmukhi, and one in Gurmukhi and Urdu. 
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r A sum of Rs. 49,132 was expended on works of preserva¬ 
tion, repairs and restoration of historical and archaeological 
buildings during the year. 

A special case of private enterprise in the matter of 
arcnaeology was the erection, at his own expense, by Pandit 
Bdnke Rdi of Delhi, of four marble tablets, bearing the 
inscription in Ndgri transcript and translations in English, 
Hindi and Urdu round the “ Iron Pillar” at the “Qutb” near 
Delhi. 


REPORT ON PLAQUE IN THE PUNJAB from 1st October 1901 to 30tb 
September 1902, being the Fifth Season of Plague in the Province. 

REPORT ON PLAQUE AND INOCULATION IN THE PUNJAB from 1st 
October 1902 to 30th September 1903, being the Sixth Season of 
Plague in the Province, by Major E. Wilkinson, F.R.C.S., Eng., 
D.P.H., Camb., Chief Plague Medical Officer, Punjab. Lahore: 
Government Press. 

The Reports now under review cover the Plague history 
of the Punjab during the two years 1901-02 and 1902-03. 

When Sir Charles Rivaz assumed the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernorship of the Punjab in March 1902, it was feared that the 
Province had “ still to experience the full force of the calamity 
with which it had been visited.” 

This fear has, unfortunately, been realised. By the end 
of 1900-01 the Punjab had had 14,573 Plague cases and 8,394 
deaths, and the disease was established only in parts of 
Jullundur, Hoshidrpur, Sialkot, Gurddspur, Ludhidna, Ambala 
and Ferozepore. The number of infected districts rose in 
the following year to 16, and again in 1902-03 to 21, while 
the number of reported plague cases and deaths, which for 
1900-01 had been 9,908 and 5,542 respectively, rose in 1901- 
02 to 267,581 cases with 174,041 deaths and in 1902-03 to 
325»747 cases with 195,141 deaths. By the end of 1902-03 the 
total number of plague deaths registered in the Province 
amounted to 377.576 and the whole Province was infected, 
except certain tracts on its borders. 

The severity of the epidemic in certain districts, as well 
as the rapidity of Its spread in recent years, can bg judged 
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from the following figures relating to districts which have 
suffered most, viz .:— „ * 
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In dealing with plague the measure on which most reli¬ 
ance has been and must be placed is evacuation. The value 
of this has already been esablished and the Reports for 
1901-03 contain further evidence in its favour. It is by 
adopting this measure the people can best help themselves. 

Disinfection ranks next to evacuation as a measure of 
practical importance, but its value is very much less. The 
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people do not desire to have their houses disinfected chemically 
by the official agency maintained for the purpose, and they 
will not give the measure an adequate trial. They object to 
the gangs going in and turning out their houses. It was found 
possible to disinfect chemically, by official agency, in 1901-02 
only 148 villages completely and 116 partially, and in 1902-03 
only 15,503 rooms. These numbers form so very small a 
percentage of the total number of infected villages and rooms 
that the disinfection performed can have produced no appreci¬ 
able effect upon the spread of plague. 

In place of chemical disinfection, desiccation has lately 
been offered to the people as a valuable measure.. Desiccating 
stoves were used in the latter part of the 1902-03 epidemic 
and 15,214 were desiccated by the plague staff. The reports 
under review do not contain exact information and statistics 
from which the value of the operation can be exactly gauged, 
but the general experience of the officers who have been con¬ 
cerned in working desiccators is very much in their favour. 

* 

The distinctive feature of the plague measures adopted in 
1902-03 was an attempt to protect the people by very exten¬ 
sive anti-plague inoculations,—unfortunately a new inoculating 
fluid was introduced which resulted in a deplorable calamity at 
Mulkowal in Gujrat, On the 30th of October 1902, 19 persons 
were inoculated with the contents of one bottle of this fluid 
and all of them contracted tetanus and died. 

The tetanus was not due to any carelessness on the part 
of the inoculating officer and there is no doubt the fluid ftad 
been contaminated before it reached the Punjab. This disaster 
caused the immediate cessation of all inoculations until the 
arrival of a supply of the old fluid. 

The effects of the severe epidemics through which the 
Punjab has passed have not been so immediately apparent or 
disturbing as might have been expected. But it must not for 
this reason be supposed that they will not be very serious. 
Plague operations involve a large recurring expenditure, 
and plague has already led to a large increase of crime, while 
trade, agriculture, education, recruiting and other interests 

bound to suffer in the considerable tracts of country 
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which have lately lost a large proportion of their popula¬ 
tion. Large numbers of those who have died have been in 
the prime of life, and the proportion of women who have 
died is in excess of the proportion which females bear to males 
i n the population of the Punjab, which, according to the last 
Census, was 852 females to every 1,000 males. 

The employment of certain medical men from home does 
not seem to have been altogether a success, for the Lieutenant- 
Governor regrets to have to place on record the fact that a 
certain number of the 37 doctors sent out from England for 
the operation proved entirely unfit for the work. One was 
returned from the Punjab on the day after he reached the 
Province; 3 others were suspended about the middle of 
October, and the services of these were dispensed with ; and 
another had to be released from his engagement in February 
1903. The majority of the Medical men engaged in England 
gave satisfaction in every v;ay, but it is unfortunate that the sys¬ 
tem under which selections were made rendered it possible to ’ 
admit such men as those who proved unsatisfactory, and whose 
character and conduct soon became so notorious that they 
were not only useless as inoculating officers, but also a hindrance 
to the success of the operations in the districts to which they 
were posted. 

The people of the Punjab have a reputation for sturdy in¬ 
dependence, which was fully supported by the bearing of the 
inhabitants of districts infected with plague during the year 
under report. Even in districts which suffered most severely 
from the ravages of plague, the people were not easily aroused 
from their fatalistic attitude. In most places the disease was 
looked upon as a visitation of Providence, to which human 
resistance was considered to be useless, and in some cases— 
especially by Muhammadans—as impious. An increased devo¬ 
tion to religious exercises was observed among some commu¬ 
nities, and in many instances villages trusted to the charms 
and incantations of their spiritual advisers in preference to 
the counsel of Government officials, often with disastrous results 
to themselves. 

In only a few instances did anything of the nature of a 
panic occur, and only among Hindus. The contrast between 
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Hindus and Muhammadans in this respect has been noticed by 
several district officers, it having been mentioned that while the 
Hindus in some instances fled, leaving their sick unattended 
and their dead to be disposed of by others, the Muhammadans 
prided themselves on their devotion to their plague-stricken 
brethren, and made it a point of honour to attend the funerals 
of those who died of plague. 

The attitude of the people towards inoculation in certain 
districts will be evident from what has just been reported. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that before plague began to 
spread widely and after its decline, the demand for inoculation 
was small in all districts, and it was only great in those districts 
which suffered severely from plague. 

Until the people became familiar with inoculation all sorts 
of objections were raised against it, and the most absurd 
rumours prevailed as to its evil effects. Some of the objec¬ 
tions were reasonable enough, such, Tor instance, as the dis¬ 
comfort produced by inoculation during the hot weather, or as 
the inability of the very poor to afford the two or three days 1 
enforced idleness following the operation. The rumours as 
to the ill effects of inoculation, which ranged from sudden 
death to impotency, had no foundation in fact, and would 
seem to have been the outcome of thoughtlessness or malice. 
No objections were raised on religious grounds to inoculation 
per se } though it was, of course, objected to by those persons 
already referred to, who regarded all attempts to protect 
themselves from a heaven-sent pestilence as impious. 

Muhammadans as a rule resorted less freely to inoculation 
than did Hindus ; this being partly due to their more 
fatalistic ideas and partly to the objection of certain classes 
to permit their women to be inoculated by men, though it 
will appear from that section of the report which deals with 
the Ambala District that in one instance when arrangements 
were made for a Lady Doctor to inoculate purdah women, the 
women preferred to be inoculated by the Medical Officer of 
the district. 

The extent to which people accepted European medical 
treatment was so small as to be negligible. With very fijw 
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exceptions plague patients and their friends preferred tlie treat¬ 
ment of Hakims and Vaids, though in a few places, in‘which 
-Medical Officers were well known to the people and had 
obtained their confidence, their advice and treatment were 
sought for and appreciated. 


REPORT OP THE HONORARY COMMITTEE FOR THE MANAGEMENT 

OF THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN, CALCUTTA, for the year 1902-1903. 

During the past year some handsome donations have 

been given to the Calcutta Zoological Garden, viz., Rs. 12,031 

from the Maharaja Manindra Nath Nundy of Cassimbazar— 
« * 

being the entire cost of re-building the Sarnamoyi House : 
Rs. 2,582 from the Mahasi of Dumraon, on account of repair¬ 
ing the Dumraon House: a further sum of Rs. 2,000 in 
addition to the Rs. 10,000 of last year, given by the Maharaja 
Surya Kanta Acharya of *Mymensingh, for the construction of 
an open air enclosure for the exercise of the larger carnivorous 
animals, behind the Burdwan House : Rs. 2,000, given by Babu 
Dhunput Singh Nowlakha: Rs. 2,000 from Babu Kishen Lall 
Burman Khettry, and Rs. 500 from Seth Manna Lai Parruck. 

The conations and subscriptions amount to Rs. 21,450, as 
against Rs. 20,691 in the previous year. 

The number of visitors was 203,589—21,000 more than 
last year. 

The receipts, too, were Rs. 1,000 more than the previous 
year—the total sum being Rs. 15,615. 

The charges for feeding the aminals were Rs, 12,195 
against Rs. 14,372 last year. 

The additions to the collections of animals during the 
year were 95 Mammals, 76 Birds, and 32 Reptiles. These in¬ 
cluded one Lion, 7 Tigers, 3 Elephants, 7 Leopards, 9 Monkeys, 
and 9 Bears. 

For the information of the curious we may note that the 
number of visitors at one anna during the year was 196,354 ; 
those at 4 annas, 5,262, and at one rupee, 1.973. 
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BRETZL (DR. H.) BOTANISCHE FORSCHUNGEN DES ALEXANDER. 

ZUGES. Leipzig, 1903. 

SHOULD anyone be tempted to read this book by the 
strangeness of its title (The Botanical*Research of Alexander's 
Campaign) he will be amply repaid. The researches in ques¬ 
tion were those made by the General Staff of Alexander the 
„ Great during his invasion of India, and form some of the 
earliest known contributions to plant-geography. The Greeks 
had already penetrated into Africa along the Nile, and into 
Asia as far as Persia, and found wonders enough in the plant- 
world there, but India, with its banyans and mangroves, had 
still surprises in store for them. The long halt made by the 
army at Taxila gave leisure to the Staff to write their 
scientific reports. These documents were stored up at Babylon 
in the archives of Alexander’s world-empire, and we know 
from Strabo that Patrocles had access to them when he wrote 
his monograph on the Caspian Sea, now unhappily lost. The 
only surviving work that shows unmistakable signs of being 
founded on these records is the History of Plants of Theo¬ 
phrastus, an analysis of which, as far as it concerns India, is the 
main object of Dr. BretzTs work. The author, by his own 
confession, has not visited India, but he knows what can be 
known from European collections, has travelled in North 
Africa, and has the literature of his subject at his fingers’ 
ends. Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book relates 
to the Banyan tree, and shows with what scientific accuracy 
Theophrastus wrote, though before the days of Science as we 
are pleased to think. 

A HANDBOOK OF THE ORDINARY DIALECT OF THE TAMIL LAN. 

GUAGE ( 7 tli Edition), by the Rev. G. U. Pope, D.D , Balliol College, 

Oxford. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

The latest issue of this standard work calls for, and admits 
of, little criticism. It retains all the admirable lucidity and 
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carefully graduated instructional method of the editions which 
have preceded it during its half-century of existence, and in 
this (the final) issue are embodied the results of nearly twenty 
years’ teaching. To all modern students of Tamil Dr. Pope’s 
Handbook is a veritable “ Vade. Mecum ” while, as regards 
typography, few will be disposed on perusal to quarrel w$th 
the author’s claim that the present volume will prove to be 
“one of the correctest works in a foreign character ever 
issued from the English Tress.” 


A DIALOGUE, by A. H- Gilkes, Master of Dulwich College. Longmans, 

Green and Company. 

Mr. Gilkes introduces us again to his modern Socrates, 
the simple, unpretentious, honest, exasperating logician with 
whom we are familiar from the same author’s “ The thing that 
hath been. ” On this occasion Mr. Smith only “ wants to know, 
you know” the meaning of unity in religious matters, and has 
no less than four bishops to fail to make it clear to him in a 
post-prandial discussion. Mr. Smith’s method is adequately 
Socratic, and the bishops respond with an engaging lack of 
logical perception. But Mr. Smith is not so successful as his 
great prototype with regard to the constructive process, and it 
comes to us with something of a shock that after the admirable 
manner in which his spiritual disciples bore their heckling, they 
should be represented as taking so petty a mundane revenge. 


EVELINA, OR THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY’S ENTRANCE INTO 

THE WORLD, by Fanny Burney. London : George Bell and Sons. 

1904. 

Tiie first edition of Evelina was published anonymously in 
1778. The present edition, with Introduction and Notes by 
Annie Raine Ellis, editor of the Early Diary of Fanny Burney, 
was first published in Bohn’s Novelists Library in 1881, and is 
now issued in the York Library. It is enough to say that it is N 
clearly printed on excellent paper——and bound in an attractive 
cover—and so bound that it remains open without any effort 
on the part of the reader. 
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RULERS OF KINGS, by Gertrude Atherton. Londoa : Macmillan & Co. 

MRS. ATHERTON'S new story is a study in psychology—a 
contrast between the atrophying worship of the Past, and its 
convulsions, as represented by an Austrian Archduchess, and 
the life-giving worship of the Present and Future, and the 
Realities of Human Life, as distinguished from its shams. 
This attitude of mind is represented by the son of an 
American Multi-Millionaire. The book, therefore, is a complex 
study. It is also a daring experiment, as the authoress 
endeavours to describe the action of living kings in certai-i 
imaginary circumstances,—whether she succeeds or not, we 
leave her readers to decide 


THE ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH IN RUGEN. by :he author of Eliza, 
beth and her German Garden Macmillan and Co. 

This is a description o f a cirivihg .our round the German 
island of Riigen, and is written with the author’s wonted charm 
and vivacity. All her characters are well defined, and after 
reading the book we know and love them all. The scenery 
described is unfamiliar to most people, but it is touched in s-> 
artistically that it gives one ai the feeling of long acquaintance. 
The moralising is so ianoily superficial mat it does not offend, 
while thete are shmwd crit.cal passages sea .ered aLout the 
pages of the book. 1 he Professor is a delightful study, 
though we quite agree that there are points about his ex¬ 
pansive gen ahty which might now and again annoy a wife. 
August and Gertrud are very like life, and make an excellent 
foil to the more imaginative characters. Altogether a book to 
read with much pleasure, and to be grateful for, in these days 
of morbid introspection and unpleasing realism. 

THE EXPLORATION OF TIBET: ITS HISTORY AND PARTICULARS 
from 1623 to 1904, by Graham Sandberg, B.A. Calcutta : Thacker, 
Spink and Co. 

THIS opportune book ha 9 reached us just as we are going 
to.press—and so a detailed review must be postponed until 
sour October number. However, in order to give the reader 
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an idea of its scope, we copy here the heading of its chapters. 
Introduction. (/) Geographical Stand-point, (it) Political Stand¬ 
point. Chapter i. The Mediaeval Travellers vffio did not 
enter Tibet—The Travellers in Tibet of the Seventeenth 
Century: Andrada, Grueber and D’Orville.' Chapter ii. The 
Capuchin Friars reach Lhasa and settle there—Particulars of 
the two Missions. Chapter in. Ippolito Desideri and Samuel 
V:v» Des Putte. Chapter tv. Cassiano Beligatti’s Journey 
to h.isa—The Third Capuchin Settlement in Tibet—Final 

C S'apse of the Mission. Chapter v. Englishmen enter Tibet 
— George Bogle—Messrs, iurner and Saunders—Thomas 
Moorcroft—Thomas Manning Moorrroft’s Second Journey 
■■nd Doubtful'Fate. Chaptet ■ Fatheis Hue and Gabet—The 
lh\>thers S^rachcy—Dr. 1 noin^on—Sir Joseph Hooker in the 
1 s ;-.ia.iayr \ Ch .//tv 1 * ‘ , pioi rr.s .mcut officers of the 

Suiv'ey of India- ' ii Monomer':' and his Ccrps 
of Pundits—Tracing the » Yeru Tsangp in Central Tibet 
Chapter viii. The Bhutia School at Darjeeling—Sarat Chandra 
Das—The Four Journeys of Pryhevaisky—The Great Tour of 
the Pundit A. K. Chapter xi. A Visit to Lhasa by Urgyen 
(jyatsho—Messrs. Carey and Dalgleish in Northern Tibet- 
Mr. Ro^khyi’s First Journey, Chapter x. Explorers during the 
Nineties—Mons. Bonvalot—VV W. RockhiJl—<’ pta.’o Bone**— 
Drireuil de Rhins—Mr. a-'d Mrs. Littledale—M • WcPbw— 

Miss Taylor—The Russian Exploring Parties—Ko' 'ov—Sven 
Hedin, etc. Chapter X* Th*» Dihang .1 ✓ adi Conti j- 

versy—Mr. Needham's Adventures. Chapter xii. Es^rted 
British Missions in Tibet— Mr. White's First Mission—the 
Mission to Kamba Jong—Military Expedition to Gyangtse, 
There is also a map of Tibet and a Plan of Lhasa, 
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Art. I.—OMAR KHAYYAM AND THE STORY OF THE 

THREE FRIENDS. 

* 

A LL who have studied the life of Omar Khayyam are fami¬ 
liar with the story of the three friends. It has been told 
by Hammer Purgstall, by Mr. Whinfield and by others, and it 
is such an interesting tale that one feels loath toreject .it. 
The story in brief is that Nizamu-l-Mulk, IJasan Sabbafy, and 
Omar Khayyam were schoolfellows in the city of Nfshapur. 
Their teacher was named Imam Muwaffiq and the report was 
that his pupils generally rose to high stations. One day the 
three schoolfellows were discussing^their prospects^nd #asan 
remarked |hat as their teacher had such a reputation for turn¬ 
ing out successful pupils, it was probable that one at least of 
the three would rise to eminence. He therefore proposed that 
they should agree to share each other’s good fortune and that 
whoever of them attained success should divide it with the 
■ other two. His two friends agreed and the three ratified the 
compact in Eastern fashion by drinking one another’s blood. 

leaving school Nizamu-l-Mulk entered into public life, 
went to JBalkh and Kabul and eventually rose to be Grand 
Vizier of the Seljukr^Princes Alp'Arslan and his son Malik 
Shah. The other two heard of his success and presented 
themselves before him?. Nizamu-l-Mulk remembered the com¬ 
pact and offered to introduce them to his sovereign and to pro¬ 
vide them with appointments. Omar Khayyam declined the 
offer, saying that he was not fitted for a public career and that 
all he wanted was to follow the bent of his genius and to . 
spend bis days in Nlshapur In the pursuit of knowledge. 
Thereupon Nizami fcj- Mulk conferred upon him a yearly pension 
of 1,200 gold-jjBiland made it payable from- th*j -evenues 
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of t Nlshapur. Vasari was of a different stamp. When 
Nijtamu-l-Mulk offered him the charge of province, he was 
not satisfied and asked that in fulfilment of the schoolboy- 
promise Nigamu-l-Mulk should , share his power and position 
with him. Nizamu-l-Mulk acquiesced and admitted Hasan 
to a share in his authority, but he soon found that Ijlasan was 
trying to supplaitt-him and to become the sole prime minister. 
The result was a struggle for supremacy which ended in Hasan’s 
being dismissed from Court in disgrace. There are two 
accounts of the cause of Jhlasan’s dismissal, and both of them 
may be read in M. Am. Jourdain’s translation of an extract 
from Mir-Khwand’s history, Notices et Extraits, vol. ix, 
p. 143. According to the account, ascribed to Nizamu- 1 - 
Mulk himself, the king (Malik Shah) wanted a detailed state¬ 
ment of his revenue and expenditure. Nizamu-l-Mulk said 
that His Majesty’s dominions were so extensive that the state¬ 
ment could not be prepared under a twelvemonth. Hasan, 
-however, offered to make it out in a tenth of that time. The 
king allowed him to try, but in spite of his ability Hasan 
failed in his attempt, and so was dismissed with ignominy. 
According^?, the other accouqt, which comes from H asans 
followers and from Daulat Shah, Hasan undertook tq prepare 
the statement within forty days, and would have succeeded if 
Nizamu-l-Mulk had not committed an act of foul treachery. 
Hasan, we are told, had actually finished the statement on 
the fortieth day and was about to lay it before the king when 
Nigamu-l-Mulk succeeded in getting hold of the papers by 
deceiving and bribing H asan>s servant. As soon as he got 
them he flung them down and scattered them to the wfftds. 
His servant picked them up again, but in those early days the 
numbering of pages and the use of catchwords were unknown, 
and the mischief was irreparable. The time had come for 
showing the papers to the king, and the servant being afraid to 
tell his master what had happened, gathered up the sheets any 
how and put the bundle into his master’s hand. The latter 
went off to his audience, and when the king asked him if the 
statement was ready he replied in the affirmative^ The king 
proceeded to test him by asking for the financial statement 
of a particular province; Hasan turned to his papers and 
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found to his horror that they were all in confusion. He stam¬ 
mered out that someone had disarranged them, but Nigamu-1- 
Mulk broke in ancl said to the king that he had all along fore¬ 
seen what would happen. Nobody could prepare such .a 
statement so quickly, and it was only because Hasan was mad 
and envious that he had made such an offer. It was from 
deference to His Majesty's apparent wish^diat he—Nigamu- 
l-Mulk—had said nothing at the Hasan’s proposal 

The result was now plain—the pretended statement was a 
fiasco. 

The king at once accepted Nizamu-l-Mulk’s explanation 
and would not listen to Hasan’s protestations. , He was driven 
forth with blows and ignominy and for some time had to remain 
in hiding in consequence of Nizamu-l-Mulk’s enmity. He 
thus went off to Egypt and became a religious leader. Then 
he returned to Persia and captured the fortress of Alamut 
(Eagle’s Nest) south of the Caspian and lived there for many 
years as head of the Ismailians or Assassins. His first victim 
wa$ Nizamu-l-Mulk who was stabbed by Tahir Afranl at 
Sahna near Nahawand in Ramzan 485 A. H. 

Such is the story, but the part which relatesthe school- 
friendship presents great chronological difficulties, and is pro¬ 
bably false. Nizamu-l-Mulk was born, it is said, about the begin¬ 
ning of th£ fifth century of the Hijra, whereas Omar Khayyam 
and Hasan lived till the second decade of the sixth century. 
They therefore could hardly have been at school with Nizam. 
It is true that there is some uncertainty about Nizamu-l-Mulk’s 
age at the time of his assassination. According to one account 
he was born in 408 A. H., but Abul Faraj, as quoted by Defre- 
mery, says he was seventy-three when he was killed, which 
would make him tt>*have been born in 412. Still there is a 
consensus of statement that he died an old man, and as there is 
also no doubt that Hasan lived till 518 there must have been 
a considerable disparity of years between the two. Qmar 
Khayyam also seems to have lived till 517 A. H. 

The story has also been discredited by Prof. Sehmkovski 
and Denison Ross because it was supposed that it had 
appeared for the first time in a book called Nizamu-l-Mulk's 
Testament, but which seems to have been composed several 
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centuries after his death. It has, however, been shown by 
Mr. E. G. Browne, of Cambridge, in an article which ap¬ 
peared in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1899, that 
the stpry of the three friends is at least as old as the first 
decade of the eighth century of the Hijra (about 1311 A. D.) as 
it appears in the great work of Rashidu-d-dln. All who are 
interested in QmWJChayyam are much indebted to Mr. Browne 
for this information>^id the chief remark that I have to 
make upon it is that Mr. Browne does not seem to have 
appreciated the full value of his discovery. I think I can 
show that it carries the story still further back, and that at the 
latest it is as old as the middle of the seventh century of the 
Hijra. 

When Mr. Browne tells us at p. 411 of his article that 
Juvaini is an older and better authority for the history of the 
Assassins and their founder than Rashldu-d-dln he has, I think, 
failed to notice that both those authors drew their information 
from one and the same source. The foundation of Juvaini’s 
account of Hasan Sabbah is the manuscript biography, the 
Sarguaasht, or Adventures of Hasan, which was found at 
Alamut in A. H. or 1256 A. D., and this is the very book 
from which Rashldu-d-din has taken his narrative! He states 
this expressly at the beginning of his chapter, p. 290^ of the 
British Museum M. S. Add. 7628, where he says that he has 
compiled his accounts from the Sargu^asht of Hasan Sabbah, 
whom his followers designate as Saiyidna, or Our Lord, 
and that he has made a copy thereof. The only difference 
between his account and Juvaini’s is that his is the fuller of 
the two. For instance he gives the details of Hasan's journey 
to Egypt whereas Juvaini dismisses them with the remark that 
they have been recorded in the chronicle, V.*?., I presume, the 
Sarguiasht. This shows that Ra§hidu-d-dln had access to 
the original biography, though no.doubt he also used Juvaini. 
The story of the three friends is contained in the chapter of 
Rafhldu-d-din which is avowedly based on the Sarguiasht 
and is clearly taken from the same source. It follows without 
a break Hasan’s verses about Nigamu-l-Mulk’s assassination, 
and Hasan, is spoken of in the story of “ Qur Lord,” and once 
even as Maul&na Saiyidni, “Our Lord and Master.” It is not 
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likely that Ra§hidu-d-din would use these expressions unless 
he was copying from a life of #asan by one of his followers. 
Moreover,*we have the conclusive fact that the story of the 
three friends is told at p. 292^ of the M. S. and that after 
saying much more about fjasan Sabbah and bringing the 
narrative down to his death the chapter concludes with these 
words, p. 296^, “ Here ends the Sargu^asht/6f JJasan Sabbah 
and the resposibility is upon the reporter.'* 

It would seem that Ra§hfdu-d-din used two books for his 
history of the Ismailians, one being the Sargugasht, and the 
other the Tarikh-i-#asan Sabbah. The latter book he uses for 
the history of the successor of #asan, and he tells us that it was 
written in the time of Shihab Muhtaghini. I presume that this 
is the Nasiru-d-din Muljtashim, who was governor of Kuhlstan 
under the Ismailians and who in his old age surrendered to 
Hulagu Khan in 654 A. H. and died in the beginning of the 
following year as Governor of Tun. It was to him that the famous 
astronomer Nasiru-d-din Tun dedicated his work on ethics. 
The Sargugasht was probably written many years before the 
Tarlfch Hasan Sabbah, and may even have been begun in Gasan’s 
lifetime, for a good deal of it is autobiographical ~ Evidently 
some folloWer thought of recording IJasan’s life while the latter 
was yet alive, for the Sargugasht mentioned that a statement 
of flasan’s genealogy was brought to him in which his origin 
was traced back to the kings of Yeman and that fjasan flung 
the paper into the water, saying that he would rather be known 
as the faithful slave of the Imam than as the unworthy son of 
kings. But even if we suppose that the Sargugasht and the 
Tarifch are the same work, or written about the same time, 
the notice of the story is carried back to at least the middle 
of the thirteenth century A. D. As we are told by Juvaini, the 
Sargufasht was found by him in the library at Alamut when 
that fortress was taken by Hulagu in 654 A. H. or 1256 A. IX 
Apparently Juvaini preserved it, for he used it for his history, 
which was not completed till four years later. 

It may be thought that the dates given by Mr, Browne at 
p. 412 of his paper and the silence of Juvaini make against the 
truth of the story of the three friends. But this is by no 
means necessarily the case, Juvaini’s account of fjasan begins 
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with 464 A. H., and this is the first date given by Mr. Browne. 
But if the Tarijth Guzlda is to be trusted, and Mr. Browne has 
a high opinion of this work, the quarrel and the dismissal of 
Hasan took place before 464 A. H. According to its account, 
B&san Sabbah and Niz&mu-l-Mulk were fellow servants at 
the time of Mahk Shah’s father, Alp Arsalan, ffasan being 
Alp Arsalan’s cn^sqberlain 1 hajdb) and Nizamu-l-Mulk being 
his Vizier. It was iiiSmi sequence of the quarrel and dismissal 
that Hasan went off in 464 H. from the Sultati’s Court. 
It was rather startling to me to find the Tarikh Guzida 
making H asan a servant of Alp Arsalan, but when we come 
to consider the matter it seems evident that, if there is any 
truth in the story of the three friends, it must have occurred 
in the time of Alp Arsalan. For Nizamu-l-Mulk was Alp 
Arsalan’s Vizier for several years, and if there was any school¬ 
boy-compact as alleged, the other two would certainly present 
themselves as soon as they heard of their comrade’s promotion 
and not wait for over ten or twenty years. 

We learn from Mr. Browne’s valuable edition of Daulat 
Shah, p. 1138, that the latter gives the story on the authority, 
not of Rasifttlu-d-dln, but of the author of the Tarikh Istizaharl- 
His account, too, differs in several minor details from Raghidu- 
d-din’s, e.g ;, he, in agreement with the Tari]jh Guzida, men¬ 
tions forty days as the time asked by Hasan for the prepara¬ 
tion of his financial statement, whereas Ra§hidu-din speaks 
of a fortnight. Who wrote the Tarikh Istizaharl, or when it 
was written, we do not know. Mr. Browne supposes, with great 
probability, that it is the work called the Tarlfch-i-Akhbar 
of Qazi Ahmad of Damaghan. But unfortunately that work 
has disappeared and we do not inow wl^gn it was written. It 
is referred to by HajI Khalfa and D’Herbelot, but apparently 
neither of them ever saw it. All we know is that it must be a 
pretty early work, for it is mentioned by the author of the 
Tdrifeh Guzida as one of his sources. He was a client of 
Ra§hldu-d-din and wrote about 1340 A. D. We also may per¬ 
haps infer from the fact of the Tarikh-i-Akhbar’s being men¬ 
tioned in the list of sources before the Jama-ut-tawarikh of 
Raghidu-d-din that it is the earlier of the two, for the list 
seems to be chronologically arranged. . At all events until we 
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know the date of the Tarifch Istizahari we cannot altogether 
reject the story of the three friends on account of Its recent 
origin. 

Though, however, I think that Rashldu-din's account en¬ 
ables us to carry back the origin of the story to at least the 
seventh century A. H., yet I am very doubtful of its truth. 
It is in fact too good to be true and is just such a story as 
credulous biographers would narrate! Tne chronological diffi¬ 
culty is! as we have seen, very great and perhaps is unsurmount- 
able. There is indeed a late statement (in the Tari|h Alfi) 
that Omar Khayyam died in 505, or twelve years before 
the accepted date, so that he may have been the school¬ 
fellow and pensioner of Nizamu-l-Mulk. It is of course only 
in relation to Omar Khayyam that the story of the three friends 
is worth preserving, and if we can save it in his case we 
may abandon IJasan’s share in it. At least there is this to be 
said. The story seems to have originated with the followers 
of (lasan and not with any admirer of Omar Khayyam. One 
therefore does not see why Omar Khayyam’s name was 
brought into the story unless he really had been a schoolfellow 
of Nizamu-l-Mulk. ^ 

• H. Beveridge. 



Art. II.—AN ALIEN YOKE. 


A T the time of the mutiny of the Bengal Army there was 
a report current among the natives that British rule in 
Hindustan (or a§ they called it the Company’s Raj), ivas to 
come to an end with the centenary of the battle of Plassey, 
which occurred as we know on the 23rd June 1757. The pro¬ 
mise was fulfilled to the ear, if not precisely to the hope; for 
the dominion of the Company came to an end in consequence 
of the Mutiny. One who served both before and after that 
revolution may perhaps be permitted to say a word as to the 
exact nature of the change, its effects on the people of Hindu¬ 
stan, and its prospect of duration. Of the former indeed there 
can be but little question ; for the introduction of direct Parlia¬ 
mentary control was the beginning of a scientific system of 
Government, totally different from the somewhat haphazard me¬ 
thods of the earlier men. It is true that soon after the reform of 
Parliament in 1832 certain reforms were initiated in India by 
Lord William Bentinck: widow-burning was abolished ; the 
effigy of Kirtg'-William IV. was substituted on the Company’s 
coinage for the superscription of the effete titular of Delhi; 
although the Mahommedan and Hindu codes continued to be 
administered in the Company’s Courts, yet a Law Commis¬ 
sion was set on foot with Macaulay for the President; the 
statutes obtained the title of “ acts ” in place of the humbler 
name*"regulations”; and the highway between Bengal and 
the Punjaub frontier was metalled and planted with wayside 
trees for the comfort of travellers. Little more, however, 
was accomplished until the time of Dalhousie^ after which the 
events of ’57 swept everything clean for a new departure. 

We have next to see the condition and probable destiny 
of the succeeding administration. The question how it 
affects the people is one that demands a little more consi¬ 
deration. 

It is not likely that our hearty forefathers had any clear 
notion of reforming or benefiting the people of India ; the 
early agents of the Company resembled a party of sportsmen 
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who should land on a distant shore and pitch their tents 
in the ruins of a deserted city; looking forward to pleasifre 
. an d profit from their stay, and only caring to provide for 
the subsistence of themselves and their followers so long as 
their visit lasted, The worth of architects, engineers, and 
rulers would be left to a more serious and self-conscious 
generation. But whether the later and more cafeful operations 
are or are not beneficial to the original inhabitants of the 
country must depend partly upon the spirit in which they are 
carried out, and partly on the spirit in which they are received. 
The doings of the Spaniards in Mexico and in Peru were^not 
altogether advantageous to the people of those, countries : but 
the example of Japan seems to show that new wine may some¬ 
times be poured into old bottles without danger of explosion ; 
and in the case of India a change in manners and ideals may 
be brought about in a similar manner. 

The question whether an alien yoke is always an evil for 
a people may seem at first sight almost absurd. We are 
always accustomed from our childhood to hear of nations 
groaning under foreign oppression, or nobly struggling to be 
free: yet a little closer observation will serve to show that 
almost all races who have made any figure in histdfy have been 
founded by conquest. Usually indeed the conquerors have 
disappeared in the process of time: either the climate and other 
conditions have suited them, and in that case amalgamation 
has ensued, as when the British inhabitants of these islands 
were invaded three times between the fifth and eleventh 
centuries of our era by Saxons, Danes, and Normans succes¬ 
sively, AH these invaders in their turn exercising a more 
or less severe discipline, gradually lost their supremacy to 
unite as members .of a new and mingled nationality. In 
other cases where circumstances were less favourable, the 
conquerors became extinct, as with the Spaniards and 
French in Hispaniola. Both processes liave been seen in 
India, which has always lain peculiarly open to the invader, 
and has in a most peculiar degree possessed the faculty of 
assimilating the invader to itself, In Ml the long period over 
which historic memory can stretch, India has never tong 
droduced indigenous systems of government, and when such 
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have existed they have only exercised a partial and limited 
jurisdiction. Only once has there been anything like a uni¬ 
versal monarchy; and even that was exercised by foreign 
invaders, and was never permanently established in the 
southern regions of the Peninsula. 

The Moghul Empire, of which Delhi was the capital, 
was indeed for A short while an object of admiration to the 
civilized world. Travellers from many European countries 
visited the Court and the Provinces, and the splendour of 
the Emperors formed a commonplace of literature, and was 
twice alluded to by the great English poet John Milton. 
Originally founded by a fugitive Turkman Chief, the Empire 
developed extraordinary qualities under his grandson, the 
famous Akbar. During the reign of this exceptionally con¬ 
scientious despot, religious toleration—then hardly dreamt of 
in Europe—became a fixed principle of the State ; the Emperor 
repressed the insolence of his own congenors, employed the 
native Hindus and Moslems in the highest offices of the 


State, making fiscal arrangements to provide for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of his subjects. Akbar s 
grandsonjj^turn, known to us as tlfe Emperor Shah Jahan, 
though less of a reformer than Akbar, maintained *he general 
system of administration, and may be regarded as exhibiting 
the Empire in its most prosperous and glorious condition. 
To illustrate this statement it will be necessary to go into a 
few technical details, which, however, need not be very weari¬ 
some can only bear in mind that India belonged, and to 

a grSS^xtent still belongs, to a form of civilization entirely 
dtfferili from that which has been attained in European coun¬ 
tries. It is estimated that at the present day a number of 
people, amounting to nearly eighty per cent* of the inhabitants, 
are dependent on the land ; and it is natural to suppose that 
the ratio stood no lower in the days of Shah Jahan. To raise 
the revenue by taxing people of this sort with no secondary 
wants, and incomes seldom exceeding the means of subsistence, 
would have been impossible ; in the few cities and commercial 
centres that then existed something might be realized from 
faause rates and duties on markets ; the rest of the, direct 
revenue of the State was derived from the surplus produce pf 
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the soil, paid by the agriculturists through contractors or through 
official agents of the Government, in either of which cases 
it can hardly be doubted that a considerable margin remained 
in the hands of these middlemen. Nevertheless such was 
the severity of the assessment that the net proceeds which 
reached the treasury of Shah Jahan are stated by a con¬ 
temporary to have mounted to a sum of no less than 
^22,000,000 sterling, which far exceeds that realized by the 
modern British Government with better administrative skill, 
and from a far wider area. But besides this direct source 
of revenue, the military administration was such as to make 
great inroads on the resources of the land, however favour¬ 
ably it may appear to affect the Imperial 'Budget. That 
was because, with the exception of a bodyguard of cadets 
and a small personal retinue, the Emperor carried on his 
wars by means of a feudal Militia, recruited by a class of 
life peers, who received assignments of land which would 
otherwise have been chargeable to the fisc. The Moslem 
Church was supported in a similar manner, only that these 
religious endowments were perpetual, while those of the mili¬ 
tary leaders were liable to revocation at their Such as 

the administration was, it excited the admiration of European 
visitors, one of whom said that the Emperor ruled rather as 
a father over his children than as a monarch over his sub¬ 
jects. But the Imperial family continued to be essentially 
alien to the country ; they spoke the Turkish language among 
themselves ; and Father Manrique, a Spanish Missio^J^ gives 
some curious glimpses of their domestic life, noticmKrespe- 
cially what he calls the “ rutilous ” complexion of t™royal 
ladies whom he met. 

The more public aspect of the Imperial Court was 
merely a development of the Tartar encampment of their 
ancestors. The visitor was conducted through a covered 
entry bordered by the stalls of goldsmiths, jewellers, drapers 
etc., before him he found a courtyard on three sides of which 
were cloisters wherein the members of the public found shelter 
from the sun: as in the Place du Carrousel at the Louvre, or 
the tilt-yard at Westminster, the space was occupied by shows 
and* gports; on the fourth side stretched a pillared hall, backed 
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by t grated galleries where the Court ladies might witness the 
proceedings without being seen. Raised abbve all this was a 
wide alcove in which stood the throne, and at an appointed 
hour, with a salvo of great guns and the clamour of kettle¬ 
drums and shawms, surrounded by members of his family, and 
followed by swarthy Amazons, with swords by their sides 
waving fans of feathers, the Emperor came forth from his 
private apartments, clad in delicate white muslin, and with 
a priceless jewel in his cap, he seated himself cross-legged 
upon the throne to receive petitions from those privileged 
to approach his presence, an act which if no more than 
ceremonial was at least a symbolical acknowledgment that 
a Sovereign is the fountain of justice. The Provinces were 
governed by Satraps, reproducing the Imperial splendour on 
a reduced scale. 

Such was the condition of India under the best alien 


yoke that the country has seen till our own times. Her 
condition under British rule, it is at present much less simple 
to describe. In all the symptoms which are usually considered 
indicative of progress and prosperity, the country is in a far 
more advanced condition than it was under the Moghuls. 
Great steps have been taken towards unifications. Frt>m Cape 
Comorin to Peshawur beyond the Indus, a uniform criminal 
law—the Indian Penal Code, with which the name of Macaulay 
is usually associated—will be found protecting the people 
against evil-doers; the Urdu language is becoming a lingua 
franca amidst a Babel of conflicting dialects; the extension of 
railways permits the circulation of the people, and the trans¬ 
mission of merchandise at very low cost ; much has been done 
by the extension of irrigation to ensure against the vicissitudes 
of climate ; the ravages of famine and pestilence are combated ; 
domestic strife and external war are both alike repressed; 
and the population, freed from all these causes of decrease, 
appears to be advancing at the rate of about five per cent, in 


every decade. If therefore it should be said that the public 
revenue is becoming large in relation to the resources of the 


country, it must at least be admitted that it is expended hi a 
manner more profitable to the. general welfare thanin the 
erection of sculptured palaces for v the residence 6f princes, 
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and marble monuments In honour of their dead. Even tfte 
large sum annually remitted to London cannot fairly be ex¬ 
cluded from this category, forming as it does payments for 
various kinds of services, past and present 

But there is another side to this pleasing picture : educated 
natives of India and their European sympathisers will tell you 
of widespread indigence, of a population increasing beyond the 
means of subsistence, of racial discord due to the hauteur of 
one side and the discontents of the other : and for all these 
complaints, too, there is probably substantial ground. Some of 
•these unpleasant symptoms may doubtless be disregarded as 
the growing-pains of an adolescent community, or the unavoid¬ 
able inconveniences of a salutary, if unwelcome, discipline. 
But it would seem that there is a large body of benevolent 
persons who consider the alien yoke imposed upon India to be 
something more permanent. They regard the natives as people 
of like passions with themselves, only differing from Europeans 
in the colour of their skin : they would like to alter all the 
immemorial sentiments and usages of a civilization vastly 
older than their own ; and perhaps they take it for granted 
that when all this has gone on for a certain time, # tb*w millions 
of India’s inhabitants will be nothing but so many English 
men and women, a little different perhaps in colour, but 
as like in manners and beliefs as if they lived in the 
Channel Islands. Let it be noted, however, that this was not 
the ideal of the Anglo-Indian fathers by whom the British 
Empire in those regions was founded. In their eyes the 
sceptre of the Sovereign was but the ferrule of the school¬ 
master, and there was in their minds a clear perception that 
whenever the schoolmaster's work was done, the pupils 
would be set free to*live their own life. 

Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, the famous historian of 
Mahomedan India, was Governor of Bombay during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, and in constant communica- 
tion with other greats Anglo-Indians of the time,—Sir John 
Malcolm, Sir Thomas Munro, and Sir James Macintosh ; and in 
a letter,to the latter of June 1819 he thus expressed his ideas 
“ I am afraid the beliof that our Indian Empire will not be 
long-lived is reason and not prejudice. It is difficult to guess 
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it 

, * v 

tfye death it may die ; but if it escapes the Russians/and other 
foreign attacks, I think the seeds of its ruin will he found in 
the native army—a delicate and dangerous machine which a 
little mismanagement may easily turn against us. The most 
desirable death for us to die of should be the improvement of 
the natives reaching such a pitch as would render it impossible 
for a foreign nation to retain the government; but this seems 
at an immeasureable distance.” Mr. Elphinstone's predictions 
as to the army were so thoroughly made good in 1857 that some 
of us may be tempted to believe that the rest may be fulfilled 
in due course. . . 

In conclusion it may be permissible to give a few figures 
illustrative of the different ideas of the two Governments on the 
subject of national expenditure. The Emperor Shah Jahan 
was unquestionably a good financier, and in all probability as 
conscientious a ruler as any of his royal contemporaries, and 
although it was believed that he left in his treasury bullion 
and jewels to the value of £128,000,000 of our money, he 
must have spent considerable sums in public works of which 
many remain to the present day. But when we examine the 
nature of- f hese works, we shall find that their primary object 
was the enjoyment of the monarch rather than the, welfare of 
the people. Thus, while he took water from the upper 
Jumna to flow into Delhi by a canal which in modern times 
has developed into an important system of irrigation, it is 
evident that the chief, if not the only object of the original 
undertaking was to bring potable water into the Palace. In like 
manner the mosques, mausolia, gardens, and palaces were all 
works whose cost was out of all proportion to their economic 
value. For example, in the case of the Taj Mahal at Agra 
which was nothing but the monument of bis departed consort 
we learn from Manrique who saw the architect’s papers, that 
it was the subject of most lavish expenditure: although the 
marble was the free gift of Hindu Rajahs, the actual sum 
allotted for the tomb was 15 millions of dollars. Tavernier— a 
French Jeweller—who visited Delhi during this reign, esti¬ 
mated the famous Peacock Throne on which the Emperor sat 
ils the ceremonies mentioned above, at a sum equivalent to 
six millions of modern sterling ; and although lower estimate 
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have be<^ suggested, this sumptuous piece of furniture wa$ evi¬ 
dently covered with precious stones of enormous value. If, now, 
we contras^ expenditure of this kind with that of the present 
Government of India, we see that however much educated 
natives may be disposed to complain of what they consider 
extravagant outlay, it is at least made conscientiously for the s 
public benefit. The army is relatively, small and inexpensive 
for the protection of an area and a population scarcely inferior 
to those of the whole continent of Europe, without Russia. 
Two years ago no less than 14,830,000 acres of culturable land 
•had been insured against drought by works of irrigation* while 
25,373 miles of railway had been spread like a network over 
the land, and in favouring circumstances the transport of heavy 
goods is facilitated by navigable canals. All these things 
imply considerable expense; and it may be argued that 
more is being done than the country is quite prepared for: 
nevertheless such complaints need hardly be too seriously 
regarded when we remember that the pressure of taxation 
pure and simple only represents an average incidence of is 
iod. per head per annum, and that even of this by far the 
greater part represents payments which only # fa&» on the 
consumer* of luxuries, and that an ordinary Indian peasant 
may get through life in the manner of his forefathers with 
no further contribution for the purposes of Government than 
the excise on salt, amounting to about 6d. a head yearly. 
Candour demands the admission that the alien yoke presses 
lightly on the Indians, and is not one of which it can be their 
present interest to be rid. 

H. G. Keene. 


'From this year.offward the ahnual sum. allotted for irrigation will not he far 
short of £ r t $&OQQ tttrling, ' 



Art. III.—NATIONAL EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 

I N discussing any of the problems of Japan we start with 
the great boundary line that inflexibly demarcates modern 
from mediaeval Japan. That boundary line is the “ Meiji Era,” 
the designation of the reign of the present Emperor. The 
“ Meiji Era ” may be said* to be identical with the great 
Japanese revolution of 1868 by which the Island Empire entered 
upon her astonishing career of Imperial expansion. The year* 
1868 is marked by the seclusion of the Shogun, the world-ex¬ 
pansion of commerce, the inauguration of a constitutional gov¬ 
ernment, the disestablishment of Buddhism, and the establish¬ 
ment of a great and most admirable system of national educa¬ 
tion. 

The progress of education in mediaeval Europe and in 
ancient India is similar in a great many ways to that of Japan 
previous to 1868, the year of reform. In the latter case Buddhist 
temples were the centres of a “rude scholasticism.” While 
the rulers-despised or conveniently forgot the education of the 
people, the Buddhist priests became the schoolmasters of the 
nation. The course of instruction was, of course, semi-religious 
and was based on the Buddhist sutras. In the temples through¬ 
out the country primary schools were conducted for all classes, 
sometimes in the midst of fierce civil wars. 

The influence of the Buddhist priests is seen in the 
literature they created—a literature that was the best produced 
in the sixteenth century. The temples were the repositories 
of this literature and the priests its guardians. This education 
and this literature were refined and suited to the national 
genius, but as is the case with all sacerdotal or semi-sacerdotal 
teaching, narrow and repressive in its influence. 

With the gradual decay of Buddhism as a religious force, 
and with its final collapse in If 368 , Japan entered on her 
present era of educational progress. The history of the social 
and religious development of India and Japan, present, Fthink, 
very dose similarities in some points. In both countries the 
decay of the ancient religion was primarily due to the rise in 
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importance and power of the warrior class. In Japan it was the 
Samurai; in India the Rajput, the Sikh, and the Maharata, 

• Again in both countries, though far more in India than in Japan, 
invasion played its part in breaking up the social fabric. But 
with this difference, that whereas in Japan the Samurai had it 
all their own way, in India the Brahmin was as changeable as 
the chameleon in the ideas he entertained of his true vocation. 

The decay of the old feudal system, the rise of the 
Samurai, and the gradual entrance of new formative elements 
in the national life, were the causes of the decay of Buddhism 
in Japan and therefore of the semi-sacerdotal learning that 
did duty for education. The growing mind of the people 
became restive and demanded wider or new outlets for its 
energies. At this juncture—here again the parallel between 
India and Japan is almost exact—the influence of the West 
came in. 

To trace the history of Western influence on later Japanese 
history will demand a separate article. Here it will he suffi¬ 
cient to point out the exact influence exerted on educational 
ideals. The credit for awakening in Japan a desire for Western 
learning undoubtedly belongs to Holland whoso nfttfchants 
traded with the Island Empire from 1630. Before long the *- 
“ Rangaku ” or “ Dutch learning "—note that in Japan the term 
“ learning ” takes the place of “ education ” among us—became 
famous. The influence of the West was still further 
increased through commercial treaties with America and 
England between the years 1853 and 1858. Schools were 
opened for the study of foreign languages and institutions. 
Independent academies sprang up like mushrooms. In 1871 
the Mombusho or Department of Education was created, and 
is at present one of the most important Ministries in the 
Japanese Government. In 1872 the Educational Code was 
promulgated and the Emperor’s words uttered on that 
occasion are worthy of quotation as outlining a policy that 
India ought to follow:— 

“It is intended that henceforth education shall be sa 
diffused, <$hat there may not be a village with an ignorant family 
or a family, tyith an ignorant mfember. ’’ This has always been the 
Japanese statesman's ideal, and in' its light we can understand 
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a .good deal of that intelligence which the Japanese soldier 
is said to exhibit in the present war under conditions of great 
stress. In 1891, twenty years after the promulgation of the 
first Education Code—there were in the Government schools 
3,630,000 pupils. At present 81 per cent of the total school 
going population,is at school. Or to put it another way, out 
of a population of 43,045,906, 4,338,069 are at school. In the 
United States where primary education is probably at its best, 
only 68-93 P er cent. °f the total school-going population are 
under instruction. Compared with India, the second most 
advanced Asiatic country, Japan is tremendously ahead. 
18,000,000 boys of school-going age ought to be under instruc¬ 
tion in India ; but of these only a little more than one-sixth 
are at school. 

A great European authority on Japan has said that the 
genius of the people is essentially imitative. This is seen 
clearly in the way Japan has freely borrowed from Western 
nations. President R. Ibuka, of Tokio University, has said 
that when “ Japan reached out after Western ideas, she copied 
her navy from Great Britain, her army from France, her medical 
scienceMroqi Germany, and her educational system from 
America.” That Japan went to America for her .educational 
system, was, I think, due to the influence of the Christian mis¬ 
sionary and the old standing friendship between the two 
countries. An American made possible to English-speaking 
people, the study of the Japanese language ; Americans were 
largely instrumental in organising the various departments of 
the Imperial Universities; and an American was for a con¬ 
siderable period the official adviser of the Japanese depart¬ 
ment of education. A very large number—increasing every 
year at present—have been trained in American Universities. 

The greatest figure in earlier Japanese educational history 
is Gurdo F. Verbeck, a missionary of the American Board, Who 
laboured in Japan from 1859 to 1896. Dr. Verbeck was a 
Hollander by birth and training but a naturalised American 
citizen—then happily uniting in himself the two countries * 
that had done most for Japan. In 1869 Dr. Verbeck assumed 
control at the invitation of Government, of the national educa¬ 
tional system, and was firstpresfdentof the Imperial University 
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at Tokio ; and “ New Japan ” is of his creation. Another gr^t 
educationalist is Joseph Naesima, a Japanese Christian, who 
founded the “Dostrisha” a great Christian University. 

’But American influence does not penetrate everywhere. 
The university system was first on an American plan, hut was 
radically changed by German influence. The present organise* 
tion of the two Imperial Universities finds no complete counter¬ 
part in America. German influence ag'ain is seen in the norma! 
school system, in medical education and in the Japanese 
pharmacopeia. In fact we can notice almost everywhere that 
Japan has freely borrowed. “ When the nation resolved to go 
to school,” says Mr. Lewis, “ it also resolved to study at the 
feet of those who knew. There was boundless admiration for 
new truth, and reverence for its exponents.” 

Accordingly, a prominent feature in Japanese educational 
systems has been the help afforded in the early stages of its 
organisation, by foreigners—chiefly German, French, and 
Americans. In spite of a more or less intimate commercial 
intercourse with England, extending since the sixteenth century 
and even perhaps earlier, the services of Englishmen have not 
been requisitioned in Japan. The Medical Colleges we** placed 
at first uncjjer German leadership. In matters of law and justice, 
the French legal Code and the French courses of legal study 
were followed. The university system was at first based on the 
American model, but has been radically altered by German 
influence. The present organisation of the Imperial Universities? 
finds no complete counterpart in America. 

Thus it will be seen that the Japanese have followed the 
policy of adopting that system which seemed to them best or 
which was most suitable. Of course many causes contributed 
to this state of things. The great influence of American ideas 
in Japan, for example, is undoubtedly due to the presence 
of American missionaries and missions. Verbeck was a 
great American missionary before he was called upon to 
organise the Japanese educational system. But as a rule the 
Japanese have chosen their ideals after careful examination. 
With our experience of intellectual results in India, following 
on a.system of Western education and training, we may wish 
to learn how Japan has, preserved her national Identity, 
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achieving at the same time supreme success. The answer to 
this is to be found, I think, in the pronounced tendency among 
the Japanese, to dispense altogether or as actually possible, with 
foreign guidance or aid, after a certain stage has been reached. 
This policy is condemned by Europeans who are known to 
have a bias towards Japan, as a real impediment to future 
progress. But Japan knows its own business best and certainly 
its success proves it right. There were in 1900, 477 foreigners 
teaching in Japan, of whom 342 were missionaries, leaving only 
134 in the Imperial service. This is a great diminution on the 
number before the China-Japanese War. 

Another prominent feature in the Japanese educational 
system is the control exercised by Government on the policy, 
the teaching, and the schools. The Minister for Education 
holds one of the most important of the eight portfolios in 
the Government. His department has seven administrative sub¬ 
divisions :—treasury, public documents, compilation, teachers’ 
licenses, teachers’ pensions, reports and records. The depart¬ 
ment controls the appointment, promotion, dismissal, and 
ranking of public school officials ; the proper licensing and 
classifying q( teachers; the compilation and publication of 
text-books ; the adjusting of pensions for teachers or the 
families of deceased teachers; questions regarding foreigners 
in the employ of the department; the location and support of 
Japanese students in foreign lands ; and the relation of all these 
matters to the public financial department. 

The Central Government holds a strong hand over the 
schools and colleges of Japan. Their general policy is 
not left to local or provincial enterprise or prejudice. “ In 
steadying the over-enthusiasm of his countrymen by inspiring 
legislation of permanent value and in Securing the largest 
measure of development for the millions of youth under his 
charge,” says Mr. Lewis, “ the Educational Minister shapes the 
future of his country.” 

But considerable latitude is allowed to private enterprise 
and public spirit. Local freedom is allowed in the administra* 
tion of elementary schools. These institutions which constitute 
the chief department in the Japanese educational system, are 
supported by the cities, towns, or villages or by groups pf villages. 
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Private individuals may establish schools and support then# 
at their own expense. Each city, town, and village appoints its 
own school directors and inspectors. This plan is most success^ 
ful, judging from the way in which contributions for elementary 
schools are voluntarily paid in. In five years such contributions 
amounted to £1,700,000, and this amount increases almost each 
quinquennium. . 

We may here refer briefly to the place of religious educa¬ 
tion in Japan. In Japan as in India, prior to the disestablish* 
ment of Buddhism, religion was an indissoluble part of the edu¬ 
cational curriculum. The Buddhist priests were the teachers 
of the nation, and their instruction was deeply tinged with re¬ 
ligion and Buddhist morality. But after the promulgation of 
the educational ordinance and the establishment of an edu¬ 
cational portfolio in the Japanese Government, the tendency 
has been towards the absolute secularisation of all instruction 
The position in Japan is identical with that in India—with but 
one difference. It is the native Government that enforces the 
principle that all instruction should be secular. Various 
reasons are given for this. But in the opinion of the writer, 
there are three points which if remembered in the«conn€ction, 
will help us fo understand why national education in Japan 
should be so rigidly divorced from morality and religion. We 
have first to remember that the genius of Japan has never 
tended to extreme religiosity. The Japanese have always been 
a singularly self-contained and warlike nation. Priestcraft 
has never had the terrible hold on Japan, that it has had for 
instance on China, or India, or even mediaeval Europe. Again 
the revolution of 1868—the step that broke Japan's fetters— 
was the work almost entirely of the Samurai the warrior class— 
who were not too much enamoured of Buddhism or Confucian¬ 
ism, to perpetuate a dual educational system where the 
authority and influence of the priest would neutralise the 
modernising tendencies of the new era. Thirdly, the presence 
of foreign Christian missionaries led the Japanese probably to 
separate education front religion. For the fight for neutral* , 
ity in matters of religion,: and the contest for the inclusion'' 
of religion and morality ’ into the educational curriculum 
revolves entirely around tlChristian Church of Japan. The 
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relationship of religious teaching to State schools and colleges 
as well as to private institutions, reached its climax in 1899- 
1900, when the Government decided once for all that “ religious 
instruction must not be given nor religious ceremonies 
performed at Government schools, public schools, or schools 
whose curricula are regulated by provisions of law, even outside 
the regular course of f instruction.” However a succeeding 
administration has allowed Christian schools and colleges to 
teach religion provided their general curricula are satisfactory 
to the Government. 

“At present,” writes a critic, “Japanese education hr 
superficial to a degree that is scarcely known in India, and 
there is one defect in it which may have serious consequences 
ultimately for the State. The policy of the Government is not 
professedly or directly hostile to religious instruction, but 
in the institutions under its own management, religious instruc¬ 
tion forms no part of the course, and now, owing to the privi¬ 
leges in connection with conscription which are conceded to 
students in Government institutions, all the higher education is 

bound to be non-religious.The policy does not 

seem tS'us tc be wise from the economic point of view.” 

The bulk of the nation, however, believes with the Marquis 
Ito that “science is far above superstition, and what is 
Buddhism or Christianity but a superstition and therefore a 
source of weakness. ” In the elementary grades, however, 
moral teaching forms part of the curriculum. 

But this passion for the absolute secularisation of learning, 
is often condemned by eminent statesmen. Count Kabayama, 
Minister of Education, has recognised the necessity of having 
moral instruction in the colleges of Japan. It seems, therefore, 
that when the national mind reaches the fimit of its extreme 

f ' ' 

rebound from its mediaeval ideasiprior to 1868, the educational 
system of the country will include moral training, and that 
freedom of conscience will be secured to all people. , The posi¬ 
tion of Christian educational institutions will then be placed on 
a footing in keeping with the great influence they deservedly 
exert in Japan. 

It now remains to give some idea of the national educa¬ 
tional system as at present obtaining in Japan. Education 
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there includes six distirfct grades or classes of institutions 
corresponding roughly to the five classes in the Indian educa¬ 
tional system:— 

Japan. 

1. Lower Elementary ... 

2 . Higher Elementary... 

3. Middle 

4. Higher 

5. Colleges of the University 

6. University 

The Japanese system is evenly graded and has a continuity in 
the higher courses that the American and Indian systems 
lack ; and it also presupposes graduate work in the University, 
as no degree is conferred until students have completed the 
Colleges of the University ; and no Doctor’s* or Master’s 
degree is bestowed until the course in University Hall has 
been gone through. Residence and a period of study in one 
of the Imperial Universities are essential. 

Japan, with the United States and Germany, leads the world 
in the matter of its elementary education. Mr. Lewis—a great 
authority on Japanese education—believes that Japan can give 
points to the other two countries even. India then, it is need¬ 
less to add, has much to learn from Japan. 

* y 

The system of* elementary education in Japan is designed 
to give children the rudiments of moral education, and of 
education especially adapted to make good citizens, together 
with u such general knowledge and skill as are necessary ifor 
practical life, due attention being paid to their physical devel¬ 
opment” The Japanese educational fdeat is that there shall 
not be an ignorant family in the Empire. I have already 
quoted the remarkable Words of the Imperial declaration on 
education. Accordingly there is a compulsory educational 


India. 

Lower Primary. 

Upper Primary. , 

. ( Lower Secondary 

1 or 
( Middle School. 

C High School 
or 

Upper Secondary. 

F. A. and B. A. 

M. B. and'B. C E. 

( Masters' Degrees 
■< and 

tPost Graduate Work. 


t 

{ 
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law in Japan, and attendance at(j school for eight years 
between the ages of six and fourteen of a Japanese child's 
life, is insisted on. The only cases excused are where sickness 
or extreme poverty is pleaded. Elementary agriculture for 
boys and sewing or needlework for girls are, among the 
principal subjects. I have already quoted statistics to 
show the extraordinary success of the Japanese elementary 
system. A very large proportion of the whole number of 
educational institutions consists of elementary schools. In 
1897 there were 26,858 of these with 79,274 teachers and 
3,993.898 pupils. The total number of children of school¬ 
going age in that same year, was 7,730,441, of whom 7,175,786 
were “those whose obligation to attend have already com¬ 
menced.” In 1898, there were 26,824 elementary schools with 
83,566 teachers and 4,062,418 pupils ? The growth each year in 
these figures is steadily proving that Japan leads the world in 
elementary education. The main idea is that the people should 
be an educated class, and all deficiencies in the fee income are 
met by voluntary gifts from the people themselves, which are, 
more than one-fifth the amount realised from fees. More than 
half is met by fees, gifts, and rents ; the rest is provided by 
taxation.** < 

The weak point in the Japanese system of efementary 
education lies in the education of girls. Statistics show that 
31^46 per cent, more girls than boys are absent from schools on 
some plea or other. There is, however, a steady change for the 
better. The Minister for Education speaking in 1890 said 
that “ female education is the source from which general educa¬ 
tion should be diffused over the whole country.” The obligations 
to attend school in the elementary stages, presses equally upon 
both sexes. Nevertheless the education of women might 
receive a great deal more attention than at present. During the 
feudal era no provision was made by the State for the educa¬ 
tion of women, which largely explains the subordinate position 
assigned to them. 

The last remnants of the old antagonism to the, education 
of women and to their rise in the social scale, are to be y$t 
seen in Japanese educational policy. The influence of Christian 
missionary education has been the chief and till very lately 
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the only cause, towards tlje State recognition of the claims of 
women to be educated. The Governmental education *of 
women commenced with the organisation of the educational 
department in 1872. Since then there has been steady progress* 
Within ten years there were 942,000 girls in the common 
schools, and in the second decade the number reached 1,500,000 
Of the total number of girls who should have be'en in school in 
1890, but 31 per cent, were in attendance ; in 1895, the percent¬ 
age had risen to 44 ; and in 1896, to 47. But even then, says 
Mr. Lewis, it included less than half the girls whose attendance 
the law required. The difficulty of making the people actually 
appreciate the value of female educatio* is strikingly shown 
by the fact that after twenty years of experience, 79 per cent, 
of the boys of school-going age were under instruction, but only 
47 per cent, of the girls. The Government has also establish¬ 
ed facilities for the higher education of Japanese girls. 
Between 1885 and 1890 the number of private higher schools 
—almost all Christian missionary institutions—for women 
greatly increased, but after 1890 decreased owing to the steady 
advance of State institutions. In 1882 there were 2,500 girls 
in the 14 women’s higher schools, and the number has increas¬ 
ed to about 18,000 now. In 1901, an independent Women’s 
University was established—the first of its kind—in this way 
a great step was taken in the education of women. 

The creation of a qualified teaching force for the element¬ 
ary school system is a matter of very great importance 
in Japan. There are over 80,000 teachers in Government and 
private schools, each one placed over a school of about 60 
pupils. The average salary of each teacher is about yen 99’14. 
Almost three-fourths of the teachers are normal-trained and 
are between the ages of 25 and 40. 

Next to the elementary schools, stand the ordinary Middle 
schools, of which there are about 200 with about 3,000 teachers 
and 70,000 pupils. It is required that there shall be one Middle 
school in each Fu and Ken (*>., each city and prefecture of 
which there are 50), but we. found more than one in various 
centres. 

Another weak point, in the opinion of many, of the Japanese 
system Ilea in the class of Higher Schools, their course of 
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study extends over five years and this students have to take 
special branches of study in preparation for their Uni¬ 
versity courses. Special courses are entered upon in too early 
a stage, a fact which constitutes the weakness alluded to. 
The Higher Schools have courses of law, medicine, and 
engineering, imagine a lower secondary student in India 
taking up any of these, and you will see the defect. But 
the Japanese “ Higher Schools” system has the advantage of 
a bifurcated course, allowing a student to take to either 
technical or literary studies. The first two years have fixed 
courses which every student has to pass through ; but the. 
student can choose his subject in the fourth year. The subjects 
most insisted on are the English language and gymnastics. 

There are two Universities—Tokio and Kyoto—the latter 
established only in 1899. The Universities are compact 
institutions supported directly by the Mombusho. The students 
are drawn from all classes of society. It has been calculated 
that the Universities of Japan claim one student for every 
1,000 of the total population. Speaking of the Japanese 
University system, a great authority says : “ One who has been 

thrown jyith Japanese University men is impressed with the 
intense earnestness with which they essay the w,ork before 
them. The pride which they naturally take in their Universities 
is augmented by the thought that it is not only the pinnacle 
of Japanese education, but that it ranks with many of the 
great seats of learning in other lands. It is interesting to learn 
that law claims the largest number of students. The law 
courses have no length of time prescribed. Medicine is the 
costliest course.” 

In addition to public Universities under State Control, there 
are a few private foundations, such as the University of Liberal 
Arts, the Women’s University, the famous Doshisha, and others. 
The State, however, holds a firm hand over these. 

K. W, Rama Rau. 



Alt. IV.—THE KHASIAS AND THE SYNTENGS. 

T HE tract of the country bounded on the north by the 
Assam districts of Kamrup and Noivgong ; on the east 
by the North Cachar Hills, the Na&a Hills district and the 
Kopili river; on the south by the Sylhet district, and on the 
west by the Garo Hills is known as the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills district. This district contains an approximate area of 
6,157 square miles, with a population of 202,250 souls. The 
district is naturally divided into two parts—the Khasi Hills and 
the Jaintia Hills. The inhabitants of the Khasi Hills are 
called the Khasias and those of the Jaintia Hills the Syntengs. 
The greater part of the Khasi Hills consists of the territories 
of Native Chiefs in subsidiary alliance with the British Govern¬ 
ment ; only a few scattered villages have remaineci British 
since the conquest of 1833 or have been ceded or acquired 
since then under special circumstances. The number of such 
villages is 34 in all. The Jaintia Hills country vvhich was 
acquired Jn 1835, is wholly British. 

Little or nothing is known as to the early history of the 
people inhabiting the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. W hether they 
are the original inhabitants of these hills or not, it is very 
difficult to say. If traditions are to be relied upon, they stem 
to be settlers in their present position and can be described as 
of Indo-Chinese origin. Some say that about 400 years ago 
the Khasias were driven up into the hills from Sylhet hy the 
followers of Shah Jelail who went on a proselytising expedi¬ 
tion under the Auspices of the subadar of Dacca. But this 
assertion cannot at all be reasonable as within so short a period 
there can never be so vast a gulf of difference in the language 
and customs Of the people inhabiting the two districts. As a 
result of much labour and deep research of the philologists, it 
has, however, been recently ascertained that the Khasias are a 
branch of tite first batch of emigrants (Mon-annam) from 
North-WeStem China between the upper waters of the Vang- 
tse-Kiang and the Ho-ang-ho. 
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c The first British knowledge of theft Khasi Hills dates from 
the time when the East India Company acquired the Dewani 
of Bengal in the year 1765, which also Included the adjoining 
district of Sylhet. But the hillmen had never acknowledged 
any subjection to the Muhammadans and consequently they 
remained absolutely independent of the British power till 1826, 

when Assam was conquered and British enterprise was soon 

£ 

attracted by the necessities of commerce arising from the' 
monopoly of the lime-quarries of the hills, from which Bengal 
has drawn its supply from time out of mind. The Khqsias 
had previously been known only as fierce tribes who had 
at different times descended into the plains both of Assam 
and Sylhet, and ravaged, with fire and sword, 'the villages 
which stretched along'the base of this lofty region; night 
was the time almost invariably chosen for these murderous 
assaults, when neither sex nor age was spared; and 

long before dawn of day the perpetrators, glutted with 
slaughter and loaded with plunder were again among 

the fastnesses of their mountains on the way home. These 
Khasi ravages were specially severe between 1780 and 

1790. TJpe Khasi Chiefs on the Assam side, had since the 

decay of the Assamese power, established themselves in the 
plains of Kamrup, from whence the Government of the country 
was unable to dispossess them, and were accustomed to pay 
only a nominal allegiance to the Assam kings who fully con¬ 
scious of their weakness were glad to compound with them 
for an acknowledgment of supremacy. After the British con¬ 
quest of Assam, it became an object with Mr. Scott, the then 
Agent to the Governor-General, to connect the Surma Valley 
with the Assam Valley, by a road through the hills; and while 
the new administration of Kamrup had refused to recognise 
the rights of the Khasi Rulers to encroach upon the plains of 
Assam, Mr. Scott succeeded in 1826 in persuading certain Khasi 
Chiefs to permit a road to be made through the hills from 
Sylhet vid Cherrapunji, Maophlang, and Nougkhlas to Gauhati. 
But in 1829 misunderstandings unfortunately arose, and, partly 
by the insolent talk of some native servants of the Survey 
Party deputed to the hills to open the proposed communica¬ 
tion, the growing discontent and apprehension were fanned 
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to a flame, and on the|4th of April 1829, the Khasias rose in 
arms and massacred rfieutenants Bedingfield and Burlton 
together with about 50 hr 60 Sepoys. This event gave rise 
to a general rising and resistance to the British power 
throughout the hills which at last necessitated military 
operations on the part of the British Government, and it 
was in 1833, that Jirat Sing at last submitted and was 
imprisoned for life in the Dacca Jail, the other Chiefs having 
either before made terms with the British Government or 
did so immediately after. After this a British Officer with 
an adequate Military Guard was stationed in the midst of 
the people at Cherrapunji, the then administrative head¬ 
quarters, which was abandoned in 1866 for Shyiong, and the 
presence of this force proved sufficient to maintain peace 
throughout the hills. 

The portion of the district known as the Jaintia Hills 
(now the Jowai subdivision) was taken possession of by the 
British Government in 1835. Jaintia is said to have been 
attacked by a force under a Major Henniker in 1774 but the 
causes which led to this step are not known. It is, however, 
probable that some aggressions on the part of the Khasias of 
the State; against the inhabitants of the adjacent plain of 
Sylhet must have rendered the chastisement necessary. In 
1821, some emissaries of the State were detected and punished 
in a barbarous attempt to carry off certain British subjects from 
the Sylhet district for the purpose of immolating them. This 
time the Raja was given only a threat of an immediate confisca* 
tion of his territories in case of a repetition of such an offence. 
In 1824, the forces of Ava invaded Cachar and information hav¬ 
ing reached Mr. David Scott of the intention of the Burmese 
Commander to march through Jaintia, it was felt necessary 
for the British to take precautionary measures for the security 
of Sylhet against this Burmese invasion of Jaintia. The Raja 
of Jaintia succeeded, with the help of the British Government, 
in repulsing the Burmese troops sent to enter the Jaintia country 
In March 1824 the Raja of Jaintia entered into a treaty with 
Mr. Scott and in this treaty he formally acknowledged his 
dependence on the British Raj. In 1832, another atrocious 
crime wAs perpetrated by the Raja of Goba, one of the petty 
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chieftains dependent on Jaintia. Bour British subjects from 
Sjdhet were seized and carried to a tLmple within the boundary 
of Goba and three were barbarously immolated at the shrine 
of Kali. The fourth, however, providentially effected his escape 
to give intimation to the British authorities of the horrible 
sacrifice which had been accomplished. The culprits were 
demanded from Ram Sing, the Raja of Jaintia, but without 
success. In November 1835, Ram Sing was succeeded by 
his nephew Rajendra Sing, upon whom the demand for the 
surrender of culprits was pressed. But the requisitions of 
Government were met with the same evasive spirit which had 
characterised the conduct of his predecessor ; and every other 
minor expedient having been unsuccessfully resorted to, it was 
finally resolved to annex the plains of Jaintia to the British 
territory. Accordingly, on the 15th of March 1835, Captain 
Lister, with two companies of the Sylhet Light Infantry, took 
formal possession of Jaintiapur, the capital of the country. 
The Raja having thus been deprived of the plains portion of 
his territories, declined to continue possession of the hills and 
the Jaintia Hills were therefore annexed to the British posses¬ 
sions in the hills in 1835. Till i860, no change was made 
in the indigenous revenue system which consisted simply of 
the payment of a he-goat once a year from each village, when, 
on the repeated recommendations of the local authorities as 
well as of Messrs. Mill and Allen who were deputed in the 
fifties of the last century to report upon the affairs in the hills, 
a house-tax at the rate of Rs. 4 per house was imposed ; but 
as the measure of direct taxation was very obnoxious to the 
Syntengs they formed here and there irregular gatherings 
to resist the payment; about the same time, open rebellion 
broke out in that side of the district, the suppression „ of 
which was long and tedious, and it was not till November of 
1863, that the pacification of the country could be said to.be 
complete. 

System of Government. —The administration of the 
country is vested in the Chief Commissioner of Assam, the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and 
his Assistants and the Native Chiefs who are variously 
styled Seims, Wahadadars, Sardars, Dalais Pathors, and 
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Lyngdohs. The word Seim is derived from the Khasi word 
for “soul, life" ; Wahad 4 dar from Hie Hindu term “Uhdadlr," 
meaning an officer and* it is used only in the southern 
border of the district in the Shelia Confederacy, near 
Sylhet, where Hinduism has some influence; Lyngdoh strictly 
means a “sacrificial soothsayer," from the Khasi ** oug ” to 
speak and u dok ” flesh. The district is divided into three 
portions—-namely, British possession in the Khasi Hills, petty 
dependent Native States in the Khasi Hills, and the Jaintia 
Hills country which is wholly British. The British possessions 
are administered under the “ Rules ” framed by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Assam for the administration of the Khasi Hills 
and approved by the Government of India. The principles of 
the laws which are not in force in the Hills are to be observed 
in spirit by the officers in court in the adjudication of cases, 
Civil or Criminal. The Deputy Commissioner is the District 
Judge who also exercises his full powers as Political Officer and 
the powers of the High Court are vested in the Chief Com¬ 
missioner who, being the Executive Head, is also the highest 
authority in all matters Civil or Criminal, in the Hill Districts 
of Assam. The Khasi dependent States, which are petty 
democracies, are presided over by the Native Chiefs called Seims 
who though taken generally from the family, are appointed by 
election ; or by headmen such as Wahadars, Sardars, and 
Lyngdohs whose offices are absolutely elective. The appoint¬ 
ment of all these Chiefs and Headmen by the people is strictly 
subject to the confirmation by the British Government who also 
reserves to itself the right to remove them in case of misconduct. 
The confirmations were formerly made by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment and the Sanads confirming the appointments were 
signed by the Gqvemor-General himself; but soon after the 
formation of the Chief Commissionership of Assam in 1874, 
these powers, the Government of India were pleased to delegate 
to the Chief Commissioner and it was not till lately that the 
decision of a Chief Commissioner in the matter of the appoint 
ment of a Seim was reversed by the Supreme Government. 

The legal position of these hills is very intricate indeed/ 
The enactments of the British legislature are not in force in 
the territories of,the Khasi Chiefs. Under certain Statutes 
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the Council of the ^Governor-General can legislate foi* British 
subjects (both European and Natives The territories of the 
Khasi Chiefs are not British India nor are their subjects British 
subjects. These Chiefs can, under engagements with the 
British Government, adjudicate and decide all Civil and Criminal 
cases not of a t heinous kind; all heinous offences are to be 
reported to the Deputy Commissioner to be dealt with by him ; 
and all Civil and Criminal cases in which the subjects of other 
States or Europeans or natives of the plains may be concerned, 
are also to be referred to the Deputy Commissidher for 
adjudication. After the conquest of 1833, the territories of the x 
Khasi Chiefs were placed under a Political Agent. In 1835, 
the functionaries appointed to the Political charge were placed 
by Act vi of that year (Khasi Hills and Cachar Act) under the 
control of the Sadar Court in Civil and Criminal matters. In 
1856 Mr. Allen wrote:—“No public notification has been 
published, either by the Government or by the local authorities, 
regarding the transfer of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District to 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Assam, and the public 
has never been officially informed what laws, rules, and regula¬ 
tions arg in force in the hill territory.” In 1854 the Government 
of Bengal transferred the Civil and Political administrations of 
the country to an Assistant under the Commissioner of Assam, 
who administered the spirit of the current law in force in Assam 
and followed the Assam Code of 1837. Act vi of 1835 having 
given no jurisdiction to the Board of Revenue in revenue 
matters, the Agency Department had to conduct all revenue 
as well as political duties of the Government. 

I append below the general form of a Sanad granted to 
a new Chief which will show the nature of engagements the 
Khasi Chiefs enter into with the British Government at the 
time of their appointment. 

You.having been elected Seim of the State of 

.in the district of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, this Sanad , 

ratifying your election and appointing you seip. is conferred 
upon you on the following conditions:— 

i.—You shall be subject to the orders and control of the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district of the Khasi and Jaintia 
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Hills who will decide any dispute that may 4 *ise between yoursqjf 
and the Chief of any otherlKhasi State. You shall obeyimpli- 
citly any lawful orders whiih the Deputy Commissioner or other 
officer authorised on that behalf by the Government of India 
may issue to you. 

ii. —You are hereby empowered and required ,to adjudicate 
and decide all Civil cases and all Criminal offences except those 
punishable under the Indian Penal Code* with death, transporta¬ 
tion, or imprisonment for five years and upwards, which may 
arise within the limits of the State, in which your subjects alone 
are concerned. In regard to the offences above excepted, you 
shall submit an immediate report to the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Khasi. and Jaintia Hills* and faithfully carry out the 
orders he may give concerning their disposal. And you shall 
refer all Civil and Criminal cases arising within the limits of 
your State, in which the subjects of other Khasi States, or 
Europeans or natives of the plains may be concerned, for 
adjudication by the Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills or by any other officer appointed by him for that 
purpose. 

iii. —The Government of India shall be at liberty to 
establish Civil and Military Sanitaria Cantonments, and posts 
in any part of the country under your control and to occupy 
the lands necessary for that purpose rent-free. 

iv. —You hereby confirm the cession to the British Gov¬ 
ernment by your predecessors of all the lime, coal, and other 
mines, metals and minerals found in the soil of your State, and 
of all right to hunt and capture elephants within your State 
on Condition that you shall receive half the profits arising from 
the sale, lease, or other disposal of such lime, coal, or other 
minerals, or of such right. On the same condition you con¬ 
firm the cession to the British Government of all waste lands, 
being lands at the time of cession unoccupied by villages, 
cultivation, plantations, orchards, etc., which the British 
Government may wish to sell or lease as waste lands. You also 
agree to the cessfpn, bn the same condition, on the expiration 
of the existing leases, of such of the lime, coal, or other mines 
metals and minerals and of such waste lands of the State as 
may have been leased by any of your predecessors. 
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f v .—You shall lot alienate or mortgage to any person any 
property of the Stslfce moveable or immoveable, which you 
possess or of which you may become possessed, as the Chief 
of the State. 

vi. —You shall cause such areas as may be defined by the 
British Government for that purpose to be set aside for the 
growth of trees to supply building timber or firewood to the 
inhabitants of the State. You shall take efficient measures to 
secure these areas against destruction by fire and by jumming. 

vii. —If you violate any of the conditions of this Sanad y or 
in case of your using any oppression or of your acting in a 
manner opposed to established custom, or in the event of your 
people having just cause for dissatisfaction with you, you shall 
be liable to suffer such punishment as the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, subject to the orders of the Government of India, 
may think proper to inflict, 

viii. —According to the conditions above enjoined, you 

are hereby confirmed Seim of the State of..in the Khasi 

Hills. In virtue whereof this Sanad is granted to you. 

An idea of the nature of treaty engagements the Khasi 
Chiefs first entered into with the British Government can be 
obtained from the following general form of engagement. 

To The Hon’ble Company. 

We.Khasias of..having, for the protection of 

our country acknowledge our dependency to the Honourable 
Company, entered into this deed of agreement to the effect that 
we placed our territories under the protection of the Company. 

Sec. i.—We, in conjunction with those who reside and 
trade in our territory, shall continue to conduct the business 
of our territories, keeping the raiyats contented, in conformity 
to the former rules and customs. This country will have no 
concern with any of the Courts of Government but should any 
person who has committed any evil deed come to our country 
from the territories of the Government, we shall on demand, 
seize him forthwith and send him back. 

Sec. ii,—Should any dispute arise with the Rajas of any 
other country, and it be considered fit to be investigated we 
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will accept and submit to the judgment gidgn by Government, 
and without the consent Jor permission ojthe Government we 
shall not rouse any dispute Jwith the Raja of any other country. 

Sec. iit—Should any battle take place with Government 
on any hill, we shall immediately proceed with our troops and 
render assistance to Government. 

Sec, iv.—Mr. David Scott, Agent to the Governor-General, 
promises that should you act according to the aforesaid condi¬ 
tions, your territories will be protected in the proper manner on 
the part of the Government, and should you have any dispute 
with the Rajas of other countries the same will be decided, and 
assistance will be given you in every matter. On these terms 
this Ekrar is executed on both sides. 

( To be continued.) 



Art. V.—SUN -WORSHIP IN BIHiR. 

I N the infancy of the human race, the two great luminaries 
of heaven, namely, the sun and the moon, and the 
lesser ones—the stars—must have inspired men’s minds with 
feelings of awe and wonder at the effulgent light which ema¬ 
nated from them. When “ morn, with rosy hands, unbars the 
gates of light,” the sun—the bigger of the two great hea¬ 
venly luminaries—appears in the horizon, and pours forth his 
life-giving beams from his perennial fountain of light. At 
the approach of eventide, the sun disappears from the hea¬ 
vens, and the whole universe is enveloped in darkness fof 15 
days ; and during the remaining fortnight, the moon—the 
lesser of the two great luminaries—appears and bathes the 
world in one flood of her silvery beams. All these phenomena 
which happened daily, led the primitive men to imagine 
that the sun and the moon are two omnipotent beings who 
rule the whole universe, and exercise their beneficent or 
malevolent 'influences upon the men who dwell upon the 
earth below. At least, they thought that there must be 
some omnipotent being “ whose dwelling is in the light of 
setting suns.” Thus, primitive men were gradually led to look 
upon the sun as a deity, whom they thought that they should 
worship so that they might enjoy his protection—so that they 
might obtain boons from him. The primitive Aryans, also, 
experienced similar feelings of awe and wonder at the sight of 
the sun, and have given expression to the same in one of their 
hymns, which are preserved in their most sacred books—the 
Vedas. This hymn, which is addressed to the sun, is as 
follows:— 

“ Behold the rays of dawn, like heralds, lead on high 
The sun, that men may see the great all-knowing God. 

The stars slink off like thieves, in company with Night, 

Before the all-seeing eye, whose beams reveal his presence, 

Gleaming like brilliant flames, to nation after nation. 

With speed beyond the ken of mortals, thou, O Sun, 

Dost ever travel on, conspicuous to all. 
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Thou dost create the tight, and with it dost J[Idnie 
" The universe entire ; thod risest in the sigh| 

Of all the race of men, an|I all the host of heaven. 

Light-giving Varuna ! thy piercing glance doth scan 
In quick succession all this stirring, active world, 

Andfrpenetrateth, too, the broad ethereal space, 

Measuring our days and nights and spying out all creatures. 

Surya with flaming locks, clear-sighted, god of day, 

Thy seven ruddy mares bear on thy rushing car. 

With these thy self-yoked steeds, seven daughters of thy chariot, 
Onward thou dost advance. To thy refulgent orb 
Beyond this lower gloom and upward to the light 
Would we ascend, O Sun, thou god among the gods." 

The primitive Aryans associated with Fire, the sun-deity 
Stirrya, whom they addressed by such different names with 
reference to the variety of his functions, as Savitri, Aryaman, 
Mitra, Varuna, Pushan. They described him, as will appear from 
the hymn given supra , as the spy of the whole world, watching 
over all men and their good or evil deeds, as the guardian 
of all that moves and is fixed, and as driving a chariot drawn 
by seven ruddy horses (representing the seven days of 
the week), preceded by the Dawn. In the Rigveda t he is 
frequently likened to a bird or eagle flying through space, 
and is credited with the power of prolonging life, driving 
away diseases and evil dreams—a belief which still 
survives at the present day among the Hindus of Northern 
India, who worship him in his capacity as a healer of 
cutaneous affections. They had, also, a short prayer ad¬ 
dressed to the sun in his capacity of Savitri or the Vivifier, 
which prayer is the celebrated GAyatri and is the most sacred 
of all Vedic tex£s. Up to this day, this prayer is uttered by 
every Brahman throughout India in his daily worship. It 
occurs in the Rig-Veda and is as follows :— 

“ Let us meditate on that excellent glory of the divine 
Vivifier. May he enlighten (or stimulate) our understandings.” 

It shows that the more enlightened of the primitive 
Aryans worshipped, under the symbol of the visible sun, that 
divine light which alone could illumine their intellects. 

Feelings, similar to those experienced by the primitive 
Aryans, were also felt by the ancient Chaldeans in the pre¬ 
sence of the awe-inspfrirtg sun. These feelings gradually 
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gave place to thos# of adoration; and the Chaldeans began 
to worship the surf They composed the following hymn 
addressed to the Sun-god, in which ihey embodied the feelings 
inspired in them by the great luminary :— 

“ O Lord, the illuminator of darkness, thou that openest 
the face of sorrow, merciful God that liftest up the fallen ; 
thou that supportest tjie weak, unto thy light look the great 
gods. The spirits of earth all of them bow before thy face ; 
the language of praise as one word thou directest; the host 
of their heads bow before the light of the midday sun. 

“Yea, thou art their light in the vault of the far-off 
heaven. 

“ Of the broad earth the banner art thou. Men far and 
wide bow before thee and rejoice.” 

Among the Babylonians and the Assyrians, the Sun-god 
was worshipped under the name of Shamas, whose emblem 
was the four-rayed orb which the king wore round his neck, 
sometimes alone, sometimes conjointly with the emblem of the 
new moon. 

f 

The ancient Phoenicians worshipped the Sun-god under 
the name of t Adonis-Thammuz whose seat of worship was at 
Gebal. The lovely Sun-youth was loved by the goddess 
Baalath—the Phoenician prototype of the Greek goddess 
Beltis, the Chaldean Ishtar, the Canaanite Ashtoreth, but was 
taken from her by a sad accident. While he was hunting in 
the forests of Lebanon, he was gored to death by a savage 
boar sent by his inveterate enemy, Baal-Moloch, the Fiery. 
As he came by his death in the month of July in mid-sum¬ 
mer, it has been consecrated by the Semitic races to the 
memory of the beautiful Sun-god. The river, that flows 
past Gebal, was named Adonis after him ;‘and tradition assert¬ 
ed that it ran red with the blood of the slaughtered god in the 
month of July. This tradition had its origin in the observa¬ 
tion of a phenomenon, which actually happened, namely, 
that, during the hot weather, the red clay strata, through 
which the springs of the river Gebal gush out, become dry, 
crumble away, and are washed down by its waters. This 
beautiful fable symbolized the victory of the fierce and wicked 
Sun-god—the Destroyer—over the beneficent Sun—the fair 
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Spring-god, the bridegroom of Nature lin her prime. The 
festival in honor of Adonis was held in early spring, when the 
Phoenician maidens mourned for their dead god, tore their hair 
and dresses, cried out that the god was dead, and called on his 
name. They made a wooden effigy of the dead god, clothed 
it in royal robes, anointed it with oil, performed over it the 
other rites for the dead, and placed it on a bier. They fasted 
strictly during the mourning periecl. The bier was, then, 
carried in procession, followed by an ever-increasing crowd 
who gave vent to loud lamentations. The dead god came to 
life again; and the god’s resurrection was celebrated with 
equally extravagant demonstrations of joy.* 

Among the ancient Egyptians, the sun was, also, wor¬ 
shipped under the designation of Amen-ra. In his temple at 
Thebes, a service was daily performed for the purpose of 
protecting his deityship from the attacks of the great serpent 
Apef or A pep. It was a part of the service to burn a waxen 
image of the great serpent in the belief that, when the wax 
would be melted, the serpent’s power would, also, be destroyed 
In the Homeric mythology of the ancient Greeks, the 
Sun-god was represented in the person of Helios. m 

Amogg the Romans, Apollo, the son of Jupiter and 
Latona, called also Phoebus,' was believed to be an embodi¬ 
ment of the sun, and was worshipped as such. 

The ancient Japanese had their great Sun-goddess 
Amatera-Su, who is now worshipped at Is&, Once her 
younger brother Susa offended her by destroying her weaving- 
loom. In this fit of anger, she retired into a cave and closed 
its portals, saying that she would not come out therefrom any 
more. Thereupon, Japan became enveloped in darkness. 
Dismayed at her-disappearance, the other gods soothed her 
wounded feelings by the performance of a kagura } or sacred 
dance. As she came out to have a peep at the dance, she was 
held back and prevented from re-entering the cave by the 
strongest among the gods. Thus, light, once more, shone 
forth upon this world. 

Relics of the prevalence of sun-worship in some of the 
countries of Europe are still traceable in some of the customs 
which are current therein at the present day. fa England 
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bottles or decanters]! are passed at table from right to left, ue., 
in*the way the sun trayel&Trom east to west. In Ireland, the 
sick peasants sunwise circumambulate the healing spring thrice. 
The crank of a churn is turned, or eggs are beaten and mixtures 
stirred, always in the direction of the sun’s course across the 
sky. All these are vestiges of sun-worship. The customs of 
turning to the East and of lighting bonfires upon the hills on 
Easter morning, as also'the New Fire on Easter Eve, as still 
observed in the Greek Church, are but survivals of the ancient 
and widespread rites of sun-worship. The fire-festival at the 
summer solstice was formerly celebrated throughout the whole 
of Europe, and was, sometime ago, held in France, where a 
huge straw wheel, typifying the circular disc of -the sun, was 
lighted with a torch and set rolling adown a hill-top. In 
Christian times, hnwever, these rites of sun-worship at mid¬ 
summer were performed on St. John’s Eve. The 25th December, 
which is observed throughout the whole of Christendom as the 
festival of Christmas or the anniversary of the birth of Christ, 
was the day of the winter solstice, on which occasion the 
Romans worshipped the Sun-god Mithra and which day was* 
therefore, called by them “Dies Natalis Solis invicti,” or “ the 
Birthday of the Unconquered Sun.” The Christian festival 
of Christmas is, therefore, of solar origin. 

The orientation of many of the Egyptian temples, 
pyramids, the Sphinx and the two Colossal statues at Thebes, 
as also of the solar temple at Peking, and the Stonehenge, has 
been fixed with reference to the rising or setting of the sun 
at the summer and winter solstices and at the equinoxes. 

Almost all the great nations of antiquity looked upon the 
setting and the re-rising of the sun as the symbol of the soul’s 
immortality. The ancient poets of India, who composed the 
Vedas some three thousand years ago, called the sun as the 
leader and king of the dead, who, as they said, followed 
whither he had gone first, “ showing the way to many.” The 
ancient Egyptians built the whole system of their religious 
beliefs upon the foundation of the myth of the setting sun, and 
placed all their cemeteries in the west, amidst or beyond the 
Libyan hills behind which the sun daily disappeared from the 
sight of the dwellers in the valley of the Nile, to rise once mor e 
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the next morning. The ancient Greeks believed that Jhe 
bravest and the wisest among them retired, after death, to the 
“ Islands of the Blest” wl|ich, they said, were situated in the 
extreme West amidst the waters of the ocean in which the 
Sun takes his daily plunge for the purpose of his nocturnal 
repose. 

In India, the sun is worshipped, at the present day, as a 
godling and not as a god. There are many temples dedicated to 
the Sun-god, scattered throughout Northern India, among which 
may be mentioned those at Taxila, Gwalior, Gaya, Multan and 
Jaypur, at Kanarak in Orissa and at Srinagar in Kashmir. 
Though the adoration and propitiation of the Sun-god form 
an essential part of the creed of the Hindu villagers through¬ 
out Northern India, still they do not build and specially set 
apart any shrine or temple for his worship, at the present day. 

In Bihar, every pious Hindu worships the Sun-god on 
Sundays and observes a strict fast. He breaks his fast before 
sunset, and partakes of chapatties , milk and sweets only, avoid¬ 
ing all kinds of food in the preparation or cooking of which 
salt has been used. He, also, circumambulates the sun and 
repeats the mantra or incantation given below * 

«jTfsr wf*r a ataifa insivai wf*r ^ 1 
mfa irrfar faaiafh a< aa ti 

Translation. 

The circumaifobulation of the sun atones for all sins as also 
for all those which are tantamount to the sin of killing one 
hundred Br&hmans. 

This worship is done and fast observed in the belief that 
he will remain freafrom diseases and that he will, also, thereby 
atone for the sins he may have committed, as will appear from 
the following :— 

atwr % aarra at aw araarc: arw a at aiaait aft 9R at wta iftwa 
anew $ fanct* art at a<farar arw a ata fafaa at%arr atar ^ i 

People believe that, by performing sun-worship, and by 
observing fasts on Sundays, and by performing the Horn 
ceremony and partaking of saltless food on those days, they will 
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regain free from diseases, and that, by Circumambulating the 
sun, their sins will be |xpiated. 

In the United Provinces of >Vgra and Oude also; the 
orthodox Hindus worship the sun on Sundays and observe the 
fast described above. After performing their ablutions on,<this 
day, they put On clean loin-cloths, take thejurseat on the earthen 
floor freshly plastered .with clean*., clay, burn incense, and 
read the Sdrya-Purdna, or the Holy Scriptures, containing the 
myths and legends about the Sunrgod. They break their 
fast before sunset by partaking of unleavened griddle-cakes, 
milk and sweeties, as eating after sunset on this day is strictly 
forbidden to them. They particularly abstain, on this fast-day, 
from all kinds of food containing salt. Those people, who are 
attacked with skin-diseases, and particularly with leprosy, also 
worship the sun in the foregoing way, as is evidenced by the 
following saying current in those provinces :— 

f* vw I 

f*r?r vttvt wt u 

Translation. 

Tfiose, who are attacked with leprosy, should, every day, 
read the Siirya-Pur&na. 

Persons suffering from chronic diseases, also, worship the 
sun daily, after taking their morning bath, by reading the 
Sdrya-Purdna. All orthodox Hindus, also^ offer libations of 
water to the sun, after bathing. There are many tanks called 
SHlrya-kundy which are dedicated to the Sun-god, at all 
the important places of* Hindu pilgrimage, where all pious 
Hindus take their bath in the belief that all their sins 
will be washed away thereby. Many orthodox Hindus, also, 
salute the rising and the setting sun daily. On every 
Sankriint-day, or the last days of the months of the Hindu 
calendar, they, also, offer gifts to Br&hmans for propitiating the 
Sun-god. Of these, the two most important, that are observed 
in North Bih&r and on which occasions the offices of the 
H&thwS. R&j used to be closed as holidays, are the Khichri 
Sankrdnt and the Sdtud Sankrdnt yX\\c former coming off on 
the last day of the Hindu month of Pus, and the latter on the 
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fast day of the month of Chait On the former day,* all 
orthodox Bih&ris partake of Khickri or |fice and pulse cooked 
together with spices and jtfiee ; and on the latter occasion, they 
take s£tu& or pulverized gram or barley kneaded into a paste 
with water and country treacle. 

But the most i/nportatft festival held in feihstr in honor 
of the Sun-god, which it is my purpose to describe In this 
essay, is the Chhat. This vrat or festival was performed by 
the goddess Bhagavati br Chatthl Devi in honor of her witness 
the Sun. The festival commences on the third day of the 
light half of the Hindu month of K&rtik. On that day, the 
Bihdri Hind.us, who perform this vrat , eat rice of unboiled 
paddy (*nftwr # *rn?r) and pulse-soup of ^rir, eked 
out with curry made of the gourd (fifWi). If this vegetable 
be not available, they eat even a leaf of the gourd-plant 
along with their rice and pulse-soup. On the next day, i. e ., 
the second day of the festival, the BihAri women fast during 
the day-time and, after one praha* of nightfall, break their fast 
by partaking of a meal consisting of griddle-cakes made of 
wheaten flour, and milk boiled into cream with sugar^nd rice 
of unboijed paddy. On the third day of tlTe festival, they 
fast the whole day, and, in the afternoon, offer or offer¬ 
ings to the Sun-god and worship him at the same time. This 
offering consists of fruits, sweetmeats and TOT or cakes made 
of wheaten flour and treacle or sugar and fried in oil or 
ghee ,—all being arranged on a W or winnowing-fan. On 
.the morning of the fourth day of the festival, the Bih&rt 
women offer the second and the* last ’fftw or offering to 
the Sun-god; and, then, a Br&hman or some one of the 
fasting women recites, for the edification of the rest, the legend 
on which the festival is based. This legend narrates the con¬ 
test, which took place among several of the goddesses of the 
Hindu Pantheon, as to which of them was superior to the rest 
In this contest, the goddess Chatthi Devi or Bhagavati came off 
with flying colors, as the Sun-god, to whom the dispute was 
referred for arbitration, adjudged her to be superior to the 
rest After hearing the legend or TON, the celebrant women 
break their fast 
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'The social aspect of this festival is of great importance, 
as great rejoicings are Inade in Bih&r among the Bih&ri Hindus, 
when it takes place. Women and d$ldren are presented with 
new clothes and dresses on this occasion. The bazars display 
a lavish supply of fruits of different sorts, which sell very 
dearly at this ‘time. The gourd, which forms an important 
article of the meal takert by the persons who perform this 
vrat, also sell very dearly on the first day of this festival. 
This vrat is performed mostly by women, and, sometimes, by 
men also, especially by those who suffer from such diseases 
as leprosy, etc. It is believed by the Bih&ris that such 
persons get cured of their diseases by performing this vrat 

Sarat Chandra Mitra. 



Art. VI.—THE INDIAN PBNAL CODE. 

I T is a trite though^not invariably true saying that a 
coach and four can be driven with ease through any 
Law entered upon the Statute Book, but I thiqk that an ad¬ 
venturous individual who essayed such an operation upon the 
Indian Penal Code would probably find himself enmeshed to his 
own disaster; a work admirable alike for its clearness of codifi¬ 
cation and perspicuity of diction, it reflects the greatest credit on 
its compilers and probably stands unique in Criminal literature. 

I am led to this opinion by the fact that while enjoying 
a brief home visit, I entertained the project of.instituting a 
comparison between Criminal Law with grades of punishments, 
etc., as laid down for England and for India. With this aim in 
view, I sought the loan of the work in question, or its equi¬ 
valent, from the library of a friend, a solicitor of high standing. 
As an initial step I was desired to define what I meant by 
a Penal Code and, having made myself clear on this point 
was extremely astonished at being informed that England did 
not possess such a volume ! 

I was told that each and every description of crime of 
conceivable commission was treated of, in English Juris¬ 
prudence, under a separate Act of the Legislature, ratified by 
the sign-manual of the Monarch who reigned when the specific 
Act was passed. That as these Penal Acts had, of neces¬ 
sity, been introduced, modified or cancelled, throughout the 
• lapse of centuries, many tomes required to be searched in 
order to acquire a complete krfbwledge as to the treat¬ 
ment of various offences and ascertainment of the Law at 
present existent, fn addition to oft differing rulings and inter¬ 
pretations by law creating legal luminaries ; I could only come 
to the conclusion that each Judge, Magistrate (or their Clerks), 
Barrister and Solicitor, must keep an index of his own for 
personal information, and wonder why such a summary had 
never been published by Royal authority. 

In the Penal Code, I find each such Act condensed into 
certain Sections, terse and to the point, containing the definition 
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of the crime and its punishment; illustrations of the former 
being occasionally added to prevent all possibility of miscon¬ 
ception. The classification, codification, and all embracing 
scope of the Indian Penal Code could not be improved upon, 
but, as regards its main principles* i.e. } apportionment of 
punishment in ratio to the gravity of the offence, we submit 
that a fundamental alteration is demanded. 

I refer to the distinction which is made as to “ offences 
agajnst the human body,” (Chapter xvi), and “ offences against 
property,” (Chapter xvii), in which the latter are, in many 
instances, placed on a par with and, in a few, even more 
severely punishable than the former. As the Law is avowedly 
for protection of Life and Property, surely, according to 
all fact, theory and sentiment, the former is immeasurably 
more sacred, valuable, and precious than the latter and yet, 
as I have said, they are commonly treated upon an equality 
with constant leanings towards superior protection for Pro¬ 
perty. I will take a few instances. A capital sentence is 
awardable for two crimes alone, Murder, Section 302, but 
even in this case I find the alternative of Transportation 
for life; and Abetment of suicide by a child, etc., Section 305, 
with, again the alternative of Transportation for life or 
Imprisonment for 10 years. In all, for offences against the 
person, sentences of Transportation for life may be passed 
under 11 Sections (in how many instances it is so passed, it 
is beyond my province to enquire or suggest), and, mark 
their gravity. Section 302, Murder. Section 304, Culpable 
homicide. Section 305, Abetment of suicide by a child, insane 
person, etc., etc. Section 307, Attempt to murder. Section 311, 
Being a Thug. Sections 313 and 314, Causing miscarriage, etc. 
Section 326, Causing grievous hurt by dangerous weapons. 
Section 364, Kidnapping for murder. Sectiofi 371, Habitually 
dealing in slaves. Section 376, Rape. Section, 377, Unnatural 
offences, and in ten of these the sentence is reducible to one 
of 10 years’imprisonment. Sections 311 and 371 are practi¬ 
cally if not entirely obsolete: the sole sentence under Section 
303, Murder by a life convict is, of course, an unavoidable 
necessity. And how as regards offences against Property which 
carry with them a life sentence, excluding those which have for 
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their gravamen, injury to the person. I find 12 such, as 
follows Sections 388 and 389, Extortion. Section 400, Belonging 
to a gang of Dacoits. Section 409, Criminal breach of trust by 
Public Servant,Banker, M(tfchani> 0 r Agent. Section 412, Receiv¬ 
ing property stolen in dacdity. Section 413. Habitually dealing 
in stolen property. Sections 436 and 438, Mischief by fire, etc. 
Section 467, Forgery of Will, etc. Section 472,* Counterfeiting 
seal, etc. Section 474, Having in possession forged Will, etc^ 

Section 477, Destroying Will, etc. 

I ask any person unbiassed by legal technicality or 
commercial instinct is there a single crime in the last 
given list which can compare for vital gravity with the 
Teast serious .among the former. Forgery is indeed a grave 
offence, dangerous too, financially , but the loss caused is, at 
worst, to the pocket and can such loss by any con¬ 
ceivable train of argument be set on a level with the killing 
of a man, though the act has just fallen short of legally de¬ 
fined Murder : can extortion be put on a par with kid¬ 
napping in order to murder or possible, nay probable, maim¬ 
ing for life? 

And yet for the last-named permanent brutality the 
punishment, under Sections 327, 328, 329, 331, #or 333, is the 
same, io* years as for mere abstraction of or damage to, 
presumably replaceable property, under Sections 392, 399 , 4 ^ 9 , 
412, 436, 437, 438, 439, 450, 454, with an additional four 
years if the Robbery be “committed between sunset and 
sunrise” or the object of night burglary be Theft. Finally, 
a revolver shot, a sword cut, or a smashing blow from an 
iron-bound lathi, under Section 324 is dealt with in the 
same manner as a theft of four annas, under Section 379 
vis., three years’ .imprisonment, surely this is a reductio ad 

absurduin! 

The labours of the original framers of Act xlvof 1861 would 
appear to have been so pre-eminently successful as to necessitate, 
in subsequent years, but few amendments, one of which 
consisted merely in the addition of Section 304 &■> Causing 
death by negligence,” surety the time has now come as we have 
already said, for a fundamental alteration in the theory and 

principle of the Code. 
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I would hardly go so far as to advocate a return to the 
stem ol$ Jewish law “ an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” 
though even that woi^ld appear to be an approximation to fair 
reprisal, but we do submit most stroijgly, that, taking offences 
against the person, and those against property, the former 
class should be far more rigorously dealt with than the latter ; 
even the slightest wound or hurt may cause permanent 
disfigurement, incapacitation, or even death, whereas the 
heaviest possible pecuniary loss leaves life, health, and strength 
unimpaired, for recuperation. 

Ferchance forty odd years ago, among orientals, for whose 
benefit the laws were chiefly framed, human life was held of 
Jess value than coin of the realm, but, is it consistent with our 
civilizing and refining education to suffer such a relic of 
barbarism to remain existent in direct antagonism to all 
Western sentiment, ideas, and practice ? 

F. J. Grauam-Hatcuell. 



Art. VII.—WESTERN INTERPRETERS OF EASTERN 

VERSE. 

1. The Garden of Kama , and other Love Lyrics 

from India. Laurence Hope. W. Heinemann. 1903. 

2. Indian Poetry. Edwin Arnold. Triibner Series. 1881. 

3. Hymns of the Atharva Veda. R. T. H. Griffith. Benacesi - i89S. 

4. Palm Leaves. R. Monckton Milnes. Edward Moxon. 1844, 

5. Hafiz of Shiraz. H. Bicknell. Trubner and Co. 1875. 

6 Literary History of India. R. W, Frazer. T. Fisher Unwin.’ 
1898. 

7. The Poems of Tulsa Ram. Edited by V. P. Shasni Pandit. 
Bombay. 1869. 

I NDIA has been called by many names, since its connection 
with the West—“ The Land of Friendships, ” “ of Separa¬ 
tion, ” “ The Land of Exile. ”... But perhaps none of 
these things is it so truly, as " The Land of Opportunities. ” 

To how many has it not given the chance of a lifetime— 
Soldier, civilian, writer—a goodly throng seizing their oppor¬ 
tunity gloriously, to the advantage of themselves and the 
country. But, there is one class of writer, who has made 
“opportunity” of India, in a way we cannot but resent. I 
refer to those who indulge a taste for the forbidden, and— 
indecent, by sheltering behind misrepresentation of a country 
their knowledge of which may be summed up in the bare fact 
that it is the home of elemental passiOn. 

All the world throbs to one pulse in the East. Men and 
women take the mystery of God’s great Life-gift, as simply as 
does t/k flower or animal life around them. The West, with 
its taST of the “ civilized, ” its cleaVtge between human and 
animal and vegetable, its suggestions of the improper—born, 
of necessity of its highly developed civilization—looks on, and 
reads into the wondrous wor ft of creation, thoughts of ugliness 
and * 11 . Not all the West, of a truth; but this “ West” to 
which I now refer. 
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God is very close to men, in the land of the sun. 
Graphic are His commands whether set in the Heavens, or upon 
the earth . . . . “ The Heavens declare the Glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth His handy viprk. ” It was an Eastern 
who wrote that poem. 

Why should “Let there be Light!” with its sudden 
golden flame across the horizon, its sudden falling back into 
the darkness whence it* was born, why should that be more 
the command of a Deity, than the “ Let there be Life ”— 
which men have besmirched with the illicit ? 

To the Eastern there is no difference. God dwelling, 
among men, does He see, in both miracles. 

We read into the things we see, that which we bring to 
them. Whence else should the taint come ? 

“ What went ye out for to seek ? ” That is the crucial 
question in life. The answer belongs to the seeker, helping or 
condemning his soul’s progress : and it belongs to him alone, 
except when he poses as interpreter. 

Then, is it the duty of the interpreted, to deny his im¬ 
putations : to prove that he speaks in the language of what 
land fie will-*-in the language of his own heart, perchance— 
but not in the language of the East. 

For, whence come his interpretations, if not from his 
personality ? It is an interesting question. 

Certainly the literature of the East, rightly read, does not 
justify him. 

’Tis a case of growth of knowledge robbing imputation of 
its point. For, could our t “ interpreter” read the tongues of the 
East, and the spirit of the East, he would find this out for 
himself. f 

Indeed, reliable translations would help him half way there, 
with no trouble whatever. . . . Arnold, Bicknell, the Trubner 
series—bibliography abounds, within the reach of all. But 
again, whence comes his justification ? Let us seek it, in the 
land of translation. ^ 

There is, first, the great body of Vedic literature. Would 
it be there, perhaps ? 
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The early bards show no trace of the unlawful. It is Nature 
holds them spell-bound. Human incidents are so small com** 
pared with Heaven’s mysteries, with the joyousness of hill or 
tree or river. The sun, gojng “ in three steps, from the Land 
of the Living, to the Land of the Fathers,”— that , is their 
theme time and again. 

The rush of moving waters, is in the Vedic Hymns— 
“ there, where the rivers run into the sda; ” the dancing of sun¬ 
beams, the scent of flowers from “ the Land of Sweetness.” 

Even when they'condescend to the events of earth, "Tiear 
how they are described. 

This is a hymn for the election of a chieftain to kingship 
1 give it in Griffith’s beautiful translation (R.V. X. J73\ 

“ Be with us. I have chosen thee, stand 
steadfast and immoveable. 

“ Let all the people wish for thee : let 
not thy kingdom fall away. 

“ Be even here : fall not away : be like 
a mountain unremoved. 

“ Stand steadfast here like Indra’s self, 

and hold the kingship in thy grasp. 

* * * * * 

“ Firm is the Sky, and firm the Earth, and 
steadfast also are these hills. 

“Steadfast is all this living world, and steadfast 
is the King of men.” 

The Poet-Priest was a constant quantity in Aryan times. 
He had to be Priest, note you, for song is God’s peculiar gift, 
and it was a God-blessed voice the Eastern needed,—whether 
on the battlefield or in the audience chamber, whether in the 
temple or the theatre, in the rose-garden, or the summer 
pleasure-house. 

Of many things did he sing—of Love, of Death, of Gods, 
of demons ; sometimes of the little lives of men. 

Here is an early hymn of Death—a love-song to Dharti- 
Mai. It throbs with that kinship to the earth-things, which 
is so characteristic of the East. 

“ Enter oh 1 lifeless oneithe Mother Earth, the widespread 
earth soft as a maiden. In/her arms rest free from sin. Let 
now the Earth gently close around the$, even as a Mother gently 
wraps her Infant Child in softest robes. Let now the Fathers 
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keep safe thy resting-place, and I at Yama, the first mortal who 
passed the portals of Death, prepare for thee, a new abiding 
place." • 

But, best-beloved of all those shining ones enmeshed in 
verse, was the dear Dawn-Maiden—“ the ever-glowing ever- 
welcome light, the first-born daughter of the sky. ” Gentle 
is her coming across the sullen night-mists. The powers of 
darkness bow low before* her. The Youth “ with ruddy limbs 
and locks of flame, ” waits in her train, to do her bidding. 
As shd drives her low-lidded horses across the land of her 
worshippers, the little birds rise heavenwards, fluttering wings 
of welcome ; and even sin-blind man shakes free from slumber 
to gaze on her, in wondering adoration. 

The Early Vedic h) mns are full of this Nature worship. 
Men caught the whispered earth-secrets as they fell athwart 
the stillness of the forest—mysterious, solemn. It was to the 
Gods and Goddesses, to the Spirit of Creation in the world, that 
these Easterns sang their Love Songs. 

“ What pathway leadeth to the Gods, who knoweth this 
of a truth, and who will now declare it ? ”—that is the burden 
of alKheir sieging. Song was the soul’s lament, in its effort 
to pierce the mystery of the A11-knowing, the AlLpowerful. 

“Then there was not Being, and Non-Being 

“ There was not : there was not 

air, nor yet beyond that sky. 

“ What covered all ? What held all safe ? 

“ Where was the deep abyss of waters ? 

“There was not Death ; and Non-Death there was not 
and change peither of Day nor Night. 

“ One alone then breathed, calm and self-contained 
naught else beyond, nor other. 

“ Darkness first was hid in Darkness : all this 
was one Universe Unseen. 

# * # * * * 

“ Who knows this ? Who can here tell whence 
all this issued forth ? 

“ The Gods themselves came afterwards. 

“ Who then knows whence it all became ? 

“ Who knows it all, if it was made or not ? 

“ He who rules it all in the Highest realms, 

He indeed knows ; or perchance, He knows it not 
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Go where you will—to the lyric lilting’s of the Vedas, the 
mystic inspirations of the Upanishads and Vedantas, you find 
the same refrain—“To what God shall*we now offer up our 
sacrifice? ”—that moaning jifter the Great Unknowable. 

Sometimes in truth, the Poets sing directly of small human 
earth-loves. Take this Love-Charm from the Atkarva Veda , 
(Griffith’s translation)— 

“ Sweet are the glances of our eyes, our 
faces are as smooth as balm. 

“Within thy bosom harbour me ; one spirit 

dwell in both of us.” A. V., Bk. V/L, 36 . 

The restraint of that is in itself condemnation of the 
exuberance of.Laurence Hope. 

Or this,— How to bind the love of a reluctant Maiden. 

“ My tongue hath honey at the lip, and 
sweetest honey at the root. 

“ Thou yieldest to my wish and will, and 
shah be mine, and mine alone 

“ My coming in, is honey sweet; and honey sweet 
my going forth ; 

“ My voice and words are sweet: I fain would be like 
honey in my look. 

* * * * # 

“ Afttund thee have I girt a zone of sugarcane 
to banish hate, 

“ That Thou mayst be in love with me 
my darling, never to depart.’’ 

Atharva Veda, I. 34. (Griffith.) 

But the Radha-Krishna poetry of the twelfth century, the 
“ Song of Songs ” as Arnold calls it, with its hot breath of 
passion, is a Song of Solomon—the mystic longing of the soul, 
to find absorbtion in the Divine. 

Ask the pilgrims journeying long ways to the birth¬ 
place of Jaya Deva. Ask them what they mean by their 
murmurings of Krishna's love-songs. They will tell you that 
the shepherdesses with whom Krishna sported, are the five 
senses; and that when Rad ha sits apart, praying in an 
ecstacy of passion, for her feeloved,—it is the mystic East 
seeking after God, if haply pfe might be found. 

fA Western parallel may be found in “The tife and work of S. Juan de la 
Cruz.” (D. Lewis).] . 
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. Was it not this communion with his soul’s love,—the 
Great Unknown—which kept the true Eastern, calm, aloof, 
unmoved, heedless of "kings and principalities, of the tramp 
of armed conquerors ; of the wrpck of thrones, of the fight 
for the high places of the world ? Is it not this, still, sadly 
overlaid, alas I—but still this, which gives him that unconquer¬ 
able dignity, which even the conditions of servitude can as 
little touch, as the Master, can as little understand. 

^Everything shall perish, except the Face of God ”— 
and for that “ freshness of the eye, ” does the soul seek,— 
groping blindly, lovingly—in the Morning Land, across the 
seas. 

In the Land of the Sun's Setting, says the casual observer* 
“ This is gross sensualism and, when he wishes to indulge 
his own unpleasant instincts, he wrests the simple vocabulary 
of this other world to ugly purpose. 

And he has the less excuse for so doing, in that, certain 
also of his own prophets have expounded the truth, in 
language which is sufficiently intelligible. 

Says Grierson , in his introduction to the Satsaya of Lullao 
Lai Kuvi ., (Calcutta, 1896), talking of Eastern mysticism. 

“ The Soul's devotion to the Deity, is pictured £y Radha’s 
self-abandonment to her beloved Krishna: and all the hot- 
blood of Oriental passion, is encouraged to pour forth one 
mighty flood, of prayer and praise to the Infinite Creator, who 
waits with loving outstretched arms, to receive the worshipper 
into his bosom, and to convey him safely, to eternal rest across 
the seemingly shoreless Ocean of Existence.” 

And again, in commentary— 

“ I am persuaded that no indecent thought entered their 
minds, when they wrote these burning words.” 

So will acquaintance with Eastern Literature, persuade 
every student of the Eastern Spirit. 

“ All are sleepers in a night of delusion,” said one of those 
voices of old, “ they only are afyake, who detach themselves 
from the material, and are absorbed^in the contemplation of the 
Supreme; nor can any soul be regarded as aroused from 
slumber, till it has renounced every sensual enjoyment . rt 
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Even in the seventeenth century, in the writings for in- 
stance of Tulsa Ram (1574 — 1624), the Great Maratha Poet*the 
note is still—God is the All-pervading* Soul, in every created 
object. ” And, that the spirit of devotion still brooded on the 
face of the waters, we ga&ier from the dying wail of Sivaji the 
warrior—I take a warrior for my test, for to these—East, as 
West, was ever accorded most license. 

“ God has been in my heart, yet* my darkened eyes have 
not recognized His Light ”—said he. 

Let us turn now to the Persian Poets, would 1 perhaps 
the type represented by Laurence Hope, find justification 
there ? ^ 

Sufi-ism. should surely in itself be an answer to the 
question—even in these days of ignorance posing as knowledge. 
Vet there may be Westerns who still mistake Sufi-ism for 
passion. 

The Mahommedan world of the fourteenth century was 
drunk with desire for God. There is a story told, by an Arabian 
biographer, of ftabiah a holy woman of the period—how at 
dead of night, she would go out upon the roof of her dwelling 
and whisper under the starlight. 

“ Oh ! my God, the noise of day is hushed, the lover is with 
his beloved: but I have Thee for my Lover, and I rejoice with 
Thee in solitude.” 

I say not that there were no unrestrained livers, among 
Easterns, but that they left no record of sensuality in Eastern 
Literature. 

Take even Hafiz , a man who lived an exceedingly gay 
life, was, for his wine drinking and‘dissipations in disrepute 
among the Dervishes, who indeed objected to his interment 
with religious ceremonial, and for a time, forbade the reading of 
his books - —Take him. What things does he write, this epi¬ 

curean ? Odes—mystical, spiritual, full of the charm of Nature, 
of the scent of roses, of the voices of the stars. Patrons, Kings, 
minstrels, friends, are the subject of his extravagances. “ Ex¬ 
travagances ” one savs writing in English : but it should be 
remembered that the extravagances of the West, are the 
natural every-day language of the East: and mean far less 
than they seem to mean. 
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^Moreover, as Bickneli points out, it would have been an 

affront to women, in Mahommedan society, to mention them 

by name in verse, to betray their sex. And the pronoun “ he ” 

is used by Hafiz even in rhapsodies to his own special Egeria — 

his Shdkhi Nabdt —the “ branch of cafidy.” - 

* • 

The instinct of the Eastern, is to draw a veil over the 
things which really move him. Is there any reservation like 
the reservation of the frank, of the man of words, the babbler ? 

listen any day, in this contemporary India, to the travelling 
bard a^Ue tells the story of some local tragedy. He hides the 
very kernel of it, in a meaningless jingle. And very particularly, 
is the language of love, the language of parable, of metaphor. 

Eyes are not eyes, they are “ narcissi ”: red lips are 
rubies, getting their colour from the sun. [ Laurence Hope’s 
eyes, lips, hair, are writ large in blatant invocation . . One 
lover, indeed, tells his lady that her hair is golden !] 

When Hafiz must speak directly, in his verse, to his 
lady, he hides her in the image of a “ box-tree.” 

Read one of these same Shdkhi-NabAt verses, and note 
its restraint. 

m “Wherefore should pine and cypress adorn 
* my garden’s glade ? 

“To whom shall yield in stature, my . 

Box, grown in the shade ? 

“No kind of ware, save heart-break can 
in my street be bought. 

“ The mart of self-vendition, is elsewhere 
to be sought. 

“ The ‘ Pain of Love,' one story is told us 
o’er and o’er ; 

“ Yet, strange to say by no one ’tis told 
us £s before.” 

Ode XXVIII. 

Or, this, Ode xxvii. 

“ My breast has its flowers, my palm * 

has its cup, and my Loved One smiles and is gay, 

The Sultan whose sceptre extends o’er the 
world, is truly my bondsman to-day. 

Or, the charming little ode (l.iv.) from Solomon to Queen Saba. 

“ Oh ! Lapwing East 1 To Saba hence, 

v I send thee, 

“ Bethink thee well, whither and whence 

I send thee. 

“’Tis sad that in griefs dust such bird should rest: 

“ Away 1 To Constancy’s true nest, 

I send thee. 
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•“ My caravan of prayers, at eve, at morn,— 

“ By North by East wind, are they borne— 

I send thee. 

“ Oh ! far from sight, but to my heart m#st near, 

“ Praises and benisons from here 

I I send thee. 

“ Lest sorrow’s army bring my heart’s land, dole, 

“ Take for provisions the sweet soul 

I send thee*. 

“ Come Saba ! Heaven hath sent ma words of calm, 

“ Be not impatient, for sweet balm 
. I send thee. 

<l The Work of God in thine own face behold, 

“A Mirror, which can God uphold, 

1 send thee. 

Laurence Hope’s “Garden of Kama” is described as 
“ Love Lyrics,'from India.” And, after this tisumi of Indian 
verse, we, of the East, may be forgiven, if we object to the title. 
Her verses are not Eastern, in the sense of being translations : 
not Eastern are they either, in their monotonons passion, and 
unbeautiful suggestion. 

Laurence Hope has arrested just one aspect of human 
love, and that not the highest. Her lyre has one note, and 
she twangs it, like the insistent maddening call of the brain- 
fever bird. No half-tones are there, no light and «ghade itf her 
love-picturSs: nothing is there elusive, nothing mysterious, 
rarely anything really poetical. Plainly are things material 
written and labelled ; gross are the details, ugly the images. 

In no sense are lyrics such as these Eastern : in no sense 
—Sanskritic, Persian, or contemporary. 

“ The Green old Man ” of the East, saith an ancient legend, 
came one day to Hafiz, bearing in a wcfnderous goblet the nectar 
of the Gods, the gift of Song. And, of that nectar Hafiz 
drinking deeply, was ever after known among the sons of men, 
as Hafiz— Lisan-ul-Ghaib —“The Tongue of the Unseen.” 

Who was it brought to Laurence Hope her “Tongue of 
the Seen,” the blabant, the illicit? Would she had refused the 
goblet! For, some things vejry pretty are there in her verses, 
when she can turn aside from her unlawful loves. Take (p. 96) 
this single line : it is charming— 

“ All the farewells in the world, weep in 

the sound of the sea.’’ 
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Or this—the Faisulla verses-—p. 82. 

* “ Just in the hush before the Dawn, 

"A little wistful wind is born, 

“ A little chilly arrant breeze, 

“ That thrills the grasses, stirs the trees ; 

"And, as it wanders on its way, f 
“ While yet the night is cool and dark, 

" Ere the first carol of the lark, 

" Its plaintive murmurs seem to say, 

"* “‘I wait the sorrows of the day.’ ” 

Pretty also is the “ Song of the Colours, ” and '* This 
month the almond blooms at Kandahar, ” or “ No rival like 
the past.” But, on the other hand, one turns in disgust 
from the Song by Gulbaz , or the horror of the Story of Udaipur , 
told by Lalji—and many more not quotable. 

All Laurence Hope's lovers clamour for one hour of dark¬ 
ness. The glorious Eastern night, with its weird mysteries, 
its converse with the illimitable, suggests nothing to her, as a 
rule, but the licentious. Were all these love-songs, one wonders, 
written, like that one so named—“ during fever ” ? 

Long ago Lord Houghton in the introduction to his " Palm 
Leaves,” and Eastern poems, warned the West, against taking 
its notion of Eastern domesticity, from the ballet. But 
Laurence Hope goes further still ; for the songs put by 
Easterns ever! into the mouths of Dancing girls, show more 
restiaint than the songs of her respectable lovers. 

Of these nautch-songs Edwin Arnold has an example 
in one of his translations. It is—the bee-song—and very 
simple. 

“ If my love, loved me, he should be a bee, 

“ I the yellow Champak—love, the honey of me.” 

But to Laurence Hope, there seems to be nothing secure 

from the suggestion of the unpleasant. Has she not heard 

of the Beast Fable period, in all classical literature ? In 

her own land, methinks, children in the nursery love a 

“ Centaur.” Why then talk of the “ obscene carvings of the 

Temple ? ” 

Again, unlike the East is her verse, in its Nature-descrip¬ 
tions on occasions. Her lovers go l for shade to a babul tree. 
They might as well sit under a lamp-post, or a cactus! 

Her skies overhead are “ violet ” and " lilac ”—a colour 
rarely seen in India, except along the horizon, and before a 
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storm. Nor is her observation of men and women quite correct. 
Eastern men do not discuss their women-foik in public, with 
other men, yet Mahomed Akram says town's love— 

“ Often across the banqueting board at nights, 

“ Men linger about yo&r name, in careless praise.” 

There is perhaps no country in the world^ where woman 
has greater respect than in India. The legitimate wife, always : 
and even the slave-connection when 'she is ennobled by the 
blessingvOf Motherhood. The “ Kama ” verses show none of 
that tender reverence and solicitude. • 

In truth are these things difficult to be known by strang¬ 
ers : but why then write love-lyrics which you call Indian ? 
Label them otherwise. 

Again, the faithfulness of Indian wives is proverbial. The 
only apparent wife-song in the volume is The Regret of the 
Ranee ; and she, with her husband and brethren lying dead at 
his hand—thinks forbidden thoughts of the stranger whom 
they have brought to her for condemnation. 

Laurence Hope would have found a model nearer possibi¬ 
lity, in Edwin Arnold’s “Rajpoot Wife.” 

As poetry, the verses are uneven. 

Take,these at random— 

“ But you desired it, therefoie 1 obey. 

“Your slightest as your utmost wish or will, 

“ Whether it please you to caress or slay. 

“ It would please me to give obedience still. 

A r 53 
Or 

“ No gift have I of jewels or flowers, 

“ My room is poor and bare. 

A 155 - 

“ But now, dear God, I faint with passion 
“ For your far eyes and distant hair." 

p. So. 

Yet, all is not unworthy, either in form or matter; 
Laurence Hope shows command over various metres, and at 
her best, a delicate gift of song : but it is not a gift of Eastern 
interpretation. And, one may be forgiven the wish, that when 
she writes again, it might be neither of Love, nor of India— 
or, at least not of Indian Love. 
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P ATRIOTISM no doubt is a virtue and I should be the last 
to denounce it or to wish to- weaken its hold on my 
countrymen. # But I cannot shut my eyes to what I may call 
its excesses or its aberrations. Love may be blind. But love 
of one’s country need not be so. A studied indifference to 
facts, or glossing over one’s short-comings, is no patriotism. 
On the other hand, the true patriot is he, who faces facts 
boldly, however inconvenient and disagreeable they may be. Is 
it the best way of serving one’s country, to seek + to throw all 
the blame for the evils that may obtain, on others’ shoulders? 
Have we been altogether blameless? That is the question 
that ought to exercise the minds of all to whom patriotism or 
public spirit is not merely a cloak to conceal selfish ends. 
Some of the Indian “ patriots,” no doubt, are men of erudition. 
But they do not always seem to recognise that the spirit of 
exaggeration is neither quite harmless nor a source of strength. 
As I pointed out in my article on Mr. Dutt and Indian 
Families * often a good case is spoilt by even a single exagger¬ 
ated statement. Indian “ patriots ” seem to delight in exagger¬ 
ations and thus become great favourites of English faddists, who 
do not pause to consider the incalculable mischief which results 
from their injudicious speeches and absurd harangues against 
the Government of India. As it is, the responsible officials of 
the Government of India, have their hands quite full without 
being made to waste their yaluable time in disabusing the minds 
of their less informed countrymen, of the erroneous impressions 
created by philanthropists, patriots, faddists ( , et hoc genus cmne. 
Take the drink question for example. We all know and readi¬ 
ly admit the evils of drink. There is no doubt, that it is the 
duty of all well-wishers of India to do their best to minimise 
the evils of drink. But it does not appear to me to be 
necessary, for this purpose, to tty to establish that we were a 
perfectly sober people before the advent of the British into 
*this country. It would not be honest, besides, truth cannot 


* Indian Review. M adras, March, 1903. 
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long be hidden,. Long centuries before the British set foot orr 
this soil, long before the Moslem invaders thought of Hindu¬ 
stan, long before Alexander the Great .dreamt of the riches- 
of the Gangetic valley, the Indian had been used to the 
exhilarating effects of ddnk. The boast is often made, in the 
columns of newspapers and on public platforms, t that we were 
civilized at a time when some of the foremost nations 
of to-day were but savages roamihg in primeval forests, 
clothed jn beasts’ skins and cutting one another's throats. If 
this is true, it is equally so that while propounding, on 
the banks of the Ganges, philosophies which still command 
the admiration of the Western world, we were also indulging 
in drink as a sort of “ religious duty. ” Wine “ which cheereth 
gods and men”* was used in India from time immemorial. 
The most notable case where the sacrificial feast had the Use 
of wine as the chief feature, was the ancient Somarasa offering 
of the old Aryans, when the gods were honoured by bowls of 
precious draught which “ heals the sick, inspires the poet and 
makes the poor believe that all his wants are satisfied ! ” 

The use of wine is as old as the earliest memory of 

civilization. In Greece, the introduction of it is ascribed to 

# 

god Dionysus and in Egypt to god Osiris. *The Hebrews 
give the credit to Noah—the second father of mankind,— 
while the old Persians say that King Jamshid introduced 
wine in the Land of Roses. The Old Testament mentions 
corn and wine as the material basis of life and comfort. Wine 
was an article of Phoenician commerce. (Ezekiel xxvn. 18.) 
Wine and olive may be regarded as symbols of settled life in 
ancient times, for, semi-nomadic people did not stay long 
enough in one spot to form vineyards. Pliny mentions viti¬ 
culture, but for .drink in India we have a much higher 
authority—-I mean the Rig Veda. To satisfactorily prove the 
existence of indulgence in strong drinks, we have not to refer 
to works of doubtful authenticity. There exists perhaps no 
record in the world that carries us back to a more primitive 
state of the human family tlian the Rig Veda. It has been 
very appropriately said that there is no oasis in the vast desert 
of ancient Asiatic history as the Rig Veda, the earliest existing 


* Judges ix. 13. 
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literary record of the Aryan race.* The Rig Veda being the 
eafliest history of the Aryan race, is justly called the historical 
Veda by Professor Rojth and other Western! savants . It is very 
difficult to fix the age of the Vedas and even such profound 
Oriental scholars as Professor Max Muller and Dr.. Haug have 
failed to fix milestones in Vedic literature. AH scholars 
disagree. One tries to measure by the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies, another* by the progress of the human mind. 
The hymns of the Vedas were, it is said, collected and arranged 
by Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa.f According to Bentley and 
Archdeacon Pratt, the date of the compilation is 1181 B. C. 
Max Muller says that the Rig Veda was composed about a 
thousand years before Christ, Sir William Jones and Cole- 
brooke assign fifteen hundred years before Christ ; while 
Dr. Haug fixed the Vedic literature 2400 B.C. | It is the 
worshippers of the Devas—the Hindu Aryans—who have 
composed these hymns, writes Mr. Dutt, which are known as 
the Rig Veda. Probably there is not another work in the 
literature of mankind which is so deeply interesting, so unique 
in the lessons it imparts. The hoary antiquity of this ancient 
work, the picture it affords of the earliest form of civilization 
that 'the Aryans developed in any part of the world, and the 
flood of light it throws on the origin of the myths and reli¬ 
gions of all Aryan nations—make the Rig Veda deeply 
interesting. It explains how the mind of man in its infancy 
worships what is bright and glorious in nature, what is power¬ 
ful and striking. Among less happy nations religion began 
with the dread of diseases and of evils, as these made the most 
lasting impression on the piind. It is the oldest work in the Ary ah 
world. § Whatever the exact date may be, the Rig Veda is, as 
everyone admits, the oldest history of th$ Aryan race. Its 
contents have always attracted the highest reverence and admira¬ 
tion. |1 In the Rig Veda there is ample evidence, that from 
th e earliest Vedic period the people of India indulged in drink. 

* Max MiHIer’s Chips from a German Workshop, 1 , p. 5. Roth’s Literature 
and History of the Vedas , p. 13. c 

t Lassen’s Indian Antiquities , I, p. 777. 

J Haug’s A itarty a — Brahmana, I, p. 47, and Weber's History of Indian 
Literature. 

$ Butt’s Civilization in Ancient India, 

J| Whitney’s Oriental and Linguistic Studies, p# 22. 
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Sdmarasa was their favourite beverage. They worshipped it ! 
Without the Soma (Asclepias-acida) two important religious 
ceremonies (Yajnas) called Shautramani and Bdjpeya cduld not 
be performed. The Soma was from the earliest times connected 
with the religious history 06 the Jndo-Aryans.* The antiquity 
of the cultus is attested by the references which pre made to it 
in the Zend Avesta. The coincidence between the Vedic 
Agnishtoma , and the Haoma ceremony of the followers of 
Zoroaster, testify to the complete development of the Soma 
ritual before the separation of the Indo-Aryans. f * 

The Soma plant was worshipped as a deity and one entire 
man da la (lit. circle, chapter) of the Rig Veda is dedicated to 
it ; and the principal object for which the Sdma * Veda was 
composed was the performance of the sacrifices in which 
Sdmarasa was principally required. The exhilarating and 
inebriating effects of the Soma liquor are frequently referred to 
in the Rig Veda. Indra (the great god) dranjc it to such 
excess that his stomach used occasionally to get distended 1 
In one of the hymns of the Rig Veda it is mentioned that “ the 
praiseworthy Sonia has from ancient times been the drink of 
the gods ; he was milked from the hidden recesses of the sky ; 
he was created for Indra and was extolled.” ‘Again Soma is 
thus invoked :—“ O Soma ! there is nothing so bright as thou. 
When poured, thou welcomest all the gods to bestow on them 
immortality.” J The Vedic Aryans gradually found thaif thd^ 
mild Soma juice did not satisfy them, so they introduced 
fermentation. No apostle of temperance dare try to show that 
Sdmarasa was not a strong wine. The Sdmarasa though literally 
“ the juice of the Soma plant ” was by 5 no means the juice in its 
natural state. The drink known as Sdmarasa was carefully 
manufactured. In ill the four Vedas, many mantras (incanta¬ 
tions) are given to be used at every stage of its manufacture. 
The plants were gathered by the roots on the hills on a moon¬ 
light night and after being stripped of their leaves they were 

* Windiachmann’s Dissertations on the Soma worship of the Arians ; Lassen’s 
Indian Antiquities, I, p. 516 ; and Roth’s articles in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1848 (p. 216 ff.) and 1850 p. 417 ff.) ' 

t Plutarch de laid et Osir 46 in which the Soma or as it is in Zend Haoma 
appears to be referred. 

+ Big Veda, IX, no, 8,108, 3. 
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carried by rams to the house of the priests. The stalks were 
then .deposited in the hall of oblation and bruised and crushed 
betweeh stones and placed with the juice in a sieve of goat’s 
hair and were further pressed and squeezed with the priest’s ten 
fingers, one or two of which being lornamented t^ith rings of 
flattened golcj. Finally the juice mixed with barley, wheat, and 
ghee (clarified butter) was allowed to ferment. It was then drawn 
off in a scoop called sritch. The gods had this beverage three 
times a day and the priests helped themselves with ladtefuls just* 
before offering to the gods. The turn of the ordinary mortal came 
after the priests. The juice of the Soma creeper itself possessed 
no narcotic property or its keeping quality; but being allowed 
to ferment with barley or nivara (wild paddy; in a jar 
for nine days, it acquired its inebriating effect. It was pre¬ 
served in bags of cow-skin, rendered impervious by oil or 
resinous substances.* 

Mr. R. C. Dutt, C. I. E., in his “ Civilization in Ancient 
India ” says :—The process by which the Soma juice was pre¬ 
pared has been fully described in l.\., 66, and in other hymns: 
—“ 7. O Soma ! you have been crushed, you flow as a stream 
to I|jdra, scattering joy on all sides ; you bestow immortal food. 
8. Seven wofiien stir thee with their fingers, blending their 
voices in a song to thee, you remind the sacrificer of his duties 
at the sacrifice. 9. You mix with water with a pleasing sound 
<r' A nd \he fingers stir you over a woollen strainer, and filter you. 
Your particles are thrown up then, and a sound arises from the 
woollen strainer. 11. The woollen strainer is placed on a 
vessel and the fingers repeatedly stir the Soma % which sends 
down a sweet stream into the vessel. 13. O Soma ! you are 
then mixed with milk. Water runs towards thee with a pleas¬ 
ing sound.” 

The reference to cow-skin bags need not startle the 
“religious ” Hindu of the twentieth century. I am referring to our 
forefathers, centuries before the Christian era, when bulls, rams, 
and,buffaloes formed a portion of t Hindu food, I am referring 
to that period of Hindu history when the term “ beef-eater ” 
was not an abuse, on the other hand, when a guest was called 

* Stevenson’s Sima Veda, Haug’s Aitareya Brahmans, I, p. 6, and Rif Veda, 
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a cow-killer (goghna), for in his honour the hospitable Higdu 
matron always killed a cow. The guest in those days^ras en¬ 
titled to Madhuparka (honeyed meal) and beef. Mr. Dutt says 
that animal food was largely used by the early Hindus, We 
have frequent allusions tb the sacrifice and to the cooking of 
cows, buffaloes, and bulls (1. 61, 12 ; 11. 7, 5 ; v. 29, 7, and $ ; 
vi. 17, 11 ; vi. 16, 47 ; VI. 28,4 ; x. 27, 2 ; x. 28, 3, etc.) In 
x. 89, 14 there is mention of a slaughter-house where cows 
were killed and in x. 91, 14 there is an allusion to the sacrifice 
of horses, bulls and rams. A fairly complete account of the 
sacrifice of the horses such as it prevailed in the Vedic times 
is to be found in hymn 162 of the first Mandala of the Rig 
Veda. The body of the horse was marked with a cane and 
was then dissected along the lines marked, and the ribs and the 
different limbs were separated. The meat was roasted and boil¬ 
ed, while the soul of the horse was supposed to go to the gods 1* 
Mr. Dutt says that a Brahmana lays down instructions for carv¬ 
ing beef and the Gopatha Brahmana tells us who received the 
different portions. The priest got the tongue, the neck, the 
shoulder, the rump, the legs, etc., while the master of the house 
(wisely) appropriated to himself the sirloin, and his wife had to 
content herself with the pelvis ! Plentiful libations of the Soma 
beer were taken Jo' wash down the meat! In III. r, 2, 21 of the 
Satapatha Brahmana there is an amusing discussion, says 
Mr. Dutt, as to the propriety of eating the meat of arfTJx 6 ?* 
cow. The conclusion is not very definite. “ Let him (the 
priest) not eat the flesh of a cow and the ox.” Nevertheless 
Yajnavalkya said (taking apparently a very practical view of 
the matter), “ I for one eat it, provided it is tender ! ” Beef 
was cooked in Kapala and broth kept in Kalasa. These were 
earthen pots. In thd primitive state of Hindu civilization cow's 
skin was largely used for making vessels and bottles, f 

But let us return to our subject. In the Rig Veda j re¬ 
ference is often made to swillers of wine. Besides Soma there 
were in ancient India, other strong drinks which were publicly 
sold in the shops, without practically any reserve* to all comers, 

* Dutt's Civilization in Ancient India, p. 41, 

t Rig Veda, III, 45 * 4- 

X Rig Veda, III, 45,1. 
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Gradually when drink became the national vice, law makers 
begaityp denounce it. We now come to the Sruti and the 
Smriti. The Sruti ftieans revelation and includes Mantras, 
Brahmanas, Aryanakas (B.C. 1300), and Upanishads (B.C. 1100), 
—originally the act of sitting do&n near a teacher and sub¬ 
missively listening to him. * The Smriti means recol¬ 
lections and includes Vedangas and Sutras. The Smriti also 
includes, says Mr. Dutt, works composed by holy personages, the 
Dharma m Shastras, and the Dharma Sutras of the Rationalistic 
Period comprising the institutes of civil and religious law. 
The distinction between the Sruti and the Smriti was 
established prior to the rise of Buddhism. The Smriti has 
no claim to an independent authority but derives its sanction 
from its relation to the Sruti. In the Sruti and the Smriti , 
drinking was made penal as the killing of a Brahman, 
for which capital punishment was awarded. But gradually 
the Brahman began to lose his supreme authority and 
several centuries before the advent of Buddha, Vishvamitra 
of the royal caste (Kshatriya) refused to submit to the 
hierarchical pretensions of the Brahman and succeeded in 

* 

making the proud priest reasonable and obtained certain 
privileges. He was followed by King Janaka. of Videha 
in questioning Brahman authority. Gradually when the 1 
religion of the Brahman degenerated and the Brahmans 
were unable to distinguish themselves in theological dis¬ 
cussions, Sakya Muni in the sixth century B.C. entered 
the field of religious investigation and the people accepted 
Buddhism as a tolerant and comprehensive religion. Crusade 
against drink was one of the ten stern commandments of the 
great Buddha. He preached :—“ The householder who delights 
in the law should not indulge in intoxicating drinks , should not 
cause others to drink, should not sanction the acts of those 
who drink, knowing that it results in insanity. The ignorant 
commit sins in consequence of drunkenness and also make 
others to drink. You should avoid this: it is the cause of H 
demerit, insanity and ignorance—though it be pleasing to the 
ignorant.” f Drinking of spirituous liquors was termed Maha- 

* Muller’s History oj Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p, 319. 

f Buddhism, by Professor Rhys Davids, pp. 138 and I39# 
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pataka (heinous sin) by Manu. According to Manu Saithija* 
the expiation for a Brahman guilty of drinking was sujpide by 
a draught of boiling hot spirit,' water, milk or cow’s urine taken 
in a burning hot metal pot. Another expiatory prescription 
was a draught of molten* silver, copper or lead. The great 
Hindu Legislator Manu enjoined that the drunkard Brahman 
was to be branded on his forehead with .the mark of a “ vintner's 
flag,” to proclaim that he is an outcaste. But latterly the great 
Manu found that stopping drink was impossible and he was 
obliged to wink at it. Nay, the great Lawgiver being afraid to 
denounce it, actually ruled:—“ Na inansa bhakshani dosho na 
inadyl” i.e., there is no harm in eating meat or -in drinking 
wine ! 

The Hindus, like the Greeks, possess two great national 
epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabkarata. The Ramayana 
of Valmiki consists of 24,000 slokas or 48,000 lines of 16 
syllables and is divided into seven volumes. Whether we accept 
Dr, A. Holtzmann’s views, that the principal features of the 
Mahabkarata go back to Indo-Germanic times, or we agree with 
Lassen, it must be admitted that it is certain that it is an old 
epic, for Dion Chrysostom (80 A.D.) refers to it. Accoiding 
to Mr. Duy, B.C. 1250 is the date of Kuru-Panchala war, the 
■ subject of the Mahabharata. The work consists of 100,000 
couplets or about eight times the bulk of Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey combined. The Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
their present shape are productions of a later age—or rather 
of later ages—and in their present forms, the incidents of the 
wars described are undoubtedly mythical, as the incidents 
described in the Iliad are mythical. t*he five Pandava brothers 
and their common wife are myths, as Achilles and Paris 
and Helen are mfths. The Mahabharata received its last 
touches in the Pauranic Age. Though utterly valueless as a 
narrative of historical events, yet these epics, Mr. Dutt says, 
faithfully describe the mannets and customs of the ancient Hindus, 
as the Iliad describes the manners of the ancient Greeks, f 

In the Adtparva of the Mahabharata we find wine flowing 
like water in Arjuna’s feast on the Raivatak hill. Krishna 

* (IX pp. 91-96). 

t Dutt’s Civilization in Ancient India, pp. 123, 138. 
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and Arjuna looked drunk, the Sanskrit words are madirayat 
#//ra\^runken eyes). Even Hindu ladies were no teetotalers. 
In Mahabharata we read Sudeshna, queen of Virata, sending 
her maid Draupadi to Kichak to procure liquor. Liquor was 
responsible for the Yadavas not recbgnising the enemy in the 
battle-field, and killing each other instead ; for we read:— 
Bdrunin madiram pitvaynadon-mathita cheta-sam, etc. Now let 
us take the othe^epic—the Ramayana. The blue ribbon was not 
the order of the day. Even great saints (rishis) entertained each 
other with wines. We find the great Vasistha offering wine to 
his colleague (rival ?) Vishvamitra. Both were honoured by the 
great King Sudas. When King Bharata, brother of Rama, 
visited the great saint Bharadvaj, the escort of‘the King was 
entertained by the saint with liquor. The Jataka is full of 
anecdotes of drunkards. Among Sanskrit authors Kalidasa 
(A.D. 500) perhaps occupies the highest place. He refers more 
than once to friends offering wine. Mr. Dutt says:—“ We 
know from Sakuntala that there were grogshops which were 
frequented by the very lowest castes; while among courtiers 
of a luxurious court, and among the profligate and the gay, 
driuking was not unknown. Bharavi (A.D. 550) has a canto 
on the joys of drinking, and Kalidasa too often speaks of ladies 
whose months lucre scented with the perfumes of liquor ! !! ” * 
In Raghubansa in the 9th Canto Maharaja Aja in his lamenta¬ 
tions'refers to his sweetheart’s manner of taking wine. 

In Mdrkandeya Chandi goddess Durga thus addresses 
Asura:— 

“ Tishtha tishtha kshanam mudha madhuyabat piba mya- 
ham” ic-, just wait you idiot till I finish my drink. Hinduism 
now in vogue for the last thirteen hundred years in India, is 
generally based on the Tantras. The Tantric doctrine has 
practically usurped the place of the Vedic creed. The very 
Vedic mantras (incantations) have, in a way, filtered through 
the Tantras. In some ceremonies wine is indispensably neces¬ 
sary. In the Matrikabheda 7 antra, Mahadeva (the great god) 
takes his wife goddess Parvati into his confidence and says ;— 

“ Brahmanasya mahamoksham madyapdnipriyamvadJ, i.e., great 
salvation of Brahman depends on drinking wine, Q my darling. 
In another place we read: —Madyapanam vina devi tatva jnanam 
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nalabhyate ,” t.e., without drink, O goddess, you cannot under* 
stand religion. “ Ataebahi biprastu madyapdnam samptdiarei” 
therefore a Brahman should drink wine,*’ , 

Drink was not confined to the Aryans. The contagion 
'spread and the aborigines developed a taste for liquor. Nay, 
they actually became drunkards. Let us take the Kols, the 
aborigines of Bengal. While sober*they evidently cannot 
worship the Deity, To secure salvation they*chant:—“ Pitva 
pitva punah pitva, punah patati bhutale; Utthayactya punah 
pitva punarjanma navidyate,” t.e. “ Drink, drink, drink again, 
again fall down on the ground and get up, again drjnk and you 
shall not be born again.' 1 Even at the present day, the Tantric 
Yogini (female devotee) indulges in wine. But instead of an 
earthen pot, she uses a human skull as her wine glass. More 
instances may be quoted from Sanskrit authors to show that 
drink was the prevailing vice among ancient Hindus, but the 
above extracts ought to suffice. 

We now come to India under Moslem rule. Was drink un¬ 
known then? We all know that wine of every kind is strictly 
forbidden by the Prophet of Arabia. Muslim law makes no 
distinction between a drunkard and a temperate^ wine drinker. 

If two witnesses testify that a Musalman drank wine, or his 
breath smells of wine, the punishment is eighty stripes.f But 
had all this much effect on the Musalman who could afford 
the luxury ? Moslem historians bear testimony to th^effect 4 
that India under the followers of the Prophet, instead of 
abolishing the forbidden drink, actually under Royal patronage 
improved it to make it acceptable 0 to palates used to the 
delicate wines of Shiraz. Scores of historians may be quoted 
in support of thi| statement, but I shall refer to only some 
of those that enjoy more or less a European reputation. 
Tarikh-us-Sabaktgin, otherwise known as Tarikh-i-Baihaki 
by Khwaja Abul Fazl bin Al Hasan Baihaki is a well- 
known history. According to Khaki Shirazi, Baihaki died in 
1077 A. D. Tarikh-i-Baihaki is referred to in Haji Khalifa’s 
lexicon. Meer Khond, in the preface to his world-renowned 
work Rauxat+us-Safa, says that it contains 30 volumes and that 

* Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Indo-Aryam, Vol. I, page 408. 

t Hidaya and MiskMt, Kheunr. 
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is wily it is sometimes called Mujalladat-i-Baihaki or volumes 
of Baifo^ki. The great Ferishta and Bami have accepted it as 
authentic history. Akbar’s Minister, Abul Fazl Allami, refers to 
it in his Ayin-i-AkbarL In Tarikh-us-Sabaktgin we find that 
Muhammad left Ali Ariyaruk as Governor of the Punjab. The 
King sent him' fifty flagons of wine. Baihaki says that in those 
days not only the soldiers and officers indulged in drunken 
brawls but the Sultan Masud himself used to enjoy regular bouts 
in which he tiiumphantly saw all his fellow-topers. We read 
that one of the courtiers easily finished five tankards—each held 
nearly a pint of wine—but the sixth confused him, the seventh 
bereft him of his senses and at the eighth he was consigned to 
his servants. Everyone rolled or was rolled away !! The actual 
Persian words are Chun guyi shiidah, i.e., having become cricket 
balls ! Again we find in Tarikh-us-Sabaktgin , that in Novem¬ 
ber 1034, just about Muharram, the Sultan fell ill on the banks 
of Jhelam (Punjab).and in a fit of repentance renounced wine, 
and the royal cellar was emptied into the river (Jhelam), but 
this pious resolution did not last long, for we read that the 
following New Year day was celebrated with great eclat- —a 
drinking bout \yas also held. * 

Jami-ul-Hikdyat of Maulana Nuruddin Muhammad Uff 
is known to Western scholars. Professor John Dowson says 
thatjt bears much the same relation to the History of India as 
‘‘ Mentorabilia of Velerius Maximus ” bear to the History of 
Rome. The author's residence at Delhi under Altamsh in 
1211 A. D. gave him facilities for carefully sifting his material 
which he collected from Tarikh Yamini , Tarikh Nasirt, Tarikh ■> 
ul-Abbas, Sharfun-Nabi, and Akkbar-i-Baramika, etc. Haji 
Khalifa has referred to Jami-ul-Hikayat and a Turkish version 
is referred to by Hammer Purgstall, Ufi refers to Sultan 
Mahmud and his courtiers drinking wine and enjoying them¬ 
selves. Tarikk-i-Firuz-Shahi of Ziauddin Barni is the chief 
source from which the great Ferishta draws his account of the 
period. Barni says that Sultan Balban was for some time 
addicted to drink. His example spread and everyddlcquired 
a taste for drink. In time, the thirst for wine became 
insatiable and drink was responsible for acts which in sober 
moments seemed impossible. Barni refers to an instance when 
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a wily courtier took advantage of a King’s drunkenness to 
obtain the sanction for the murder of a prince f Under 
patronage wines improved. Barni says that the which 

Filtiflfchah used to drink were of variouslfcolours and of different 
flavours, some were yellow as saffron, some red as rose, while 
others were white. It appears that in the case of Indian wines no 
acquired taste was necessary, for the taste of afl was like sweet 
milk. Occasionally a Musalman Detvish or Maulavi appeared 
on the scene and lectured the King on the evils of drink, 
reciting the holy writs of Islam, advised the RTng to give up 
wine. The result was that for a time, reaction set in and the 
King put wine drinkers and wine sellers in pits and turned out 
vintners from the city; but found it impossible to wholly suppress 
the use of wine; and was obliged to wink at a certain amount of 
drinking till he or his successor re-opened the wine shops and 
all the world drank. 

Tuzak-i-Babari , the autobiography of Babar, was originally 
written in Turkish. It is well known to English readers by 
the admirable translations of Dr. Leyden and Mr. Erskine. 
‘‘ Babar’s memoirs,” says Professor John Dowson, M. R. A. S. 
“ form one of the best and most faithful pieces of autobiography 

.extant, they are infinitely superior to the hypocritical reve¬ 
lations of Timur and the pompous declamation of Jehangir— 
not inferior in any respect to the Expedition of Xenophon and 
rank but little below the Commentaries of Ccesar." J 3 abar 
entered India in 1526 A. D. In his autobiographyTie makes* 
the following edifying remark “ as at forty I intend to give up 
drink (and I am now 39). I am drinking hard 1 ” But at 
forty the pious resolution was not carried out. When he was 
defeated by the Rajputs at Sikri (now Fatehpur-Sikri) and 
was told that \lrink was the cause of his defeat, he renounced 
wine amjjjroke his drinking cups. Akbar’s reign is considered 
the W^htest period of Moslem rule in India. Volumes have 
l#n written showing Akbar’s reforms and the Ayin-i-Akbari 
may be regarded as an authentic record of Akbar’s reign. In 
Akbar’s time, wine was allowed to be publicly sold. Akbar 
himself indPfed in wine. In Ayin-i-AkbaH we read :—“ When 
His Majesty is inclined to drink wine, trays of fruit are set 
before him.” The word used by Persian writers is sharab 
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which literally means drink, but commonly used to mean wines 
ancf?pjrits. y 

Tarikh-i-Salim Shahi is another Persian history known to 
the Western* world. It was translated into English by Major 
David Price for the Oriental Translation Committee under the 
title of Memoirs of fehangir. There is another translation 
by Mr. Jones Anderson published in the Asiatic Miscellany 
printed at Calcutta in 1785. The difference between these 
versions has been marked by M. De Sacy in the Journal-de- 
Savans i8$o. )ahangir was as fond of liquor as his great¬ 
grandfather Babar and drinking bouts were very common. 
It is notorious that Jahangir’s brothers, Murad and Daniyah 
both died of drink. Jahangir was so much addicted to 
drink that he made no secret of it. He is the only Moslem 
Monarch in the world who enjoyed the unique distinction 
of having, with unblushing effrontery, his image —wine cup in 
hand stamped on his gold coins! Waqiat-i-Jakangiri is known 
to the Western world. “Reign of fehangir u by Gladwin 
published in 1788 is an extract from this work. In this work 
Jahangir frankly tells us how much liquor he used to consume 
every day. He sometimes took twenty cups of double distilled 
liquor*and eachicup contained seven tolas of wine. „ There¬ 
fore twenty cups means 140 tolas. 

We have quoted Hindu and Musalman authors. Now let 
„ a few extracts from the writings of disinterested 
travellers. We will only refer to those who saw things with 
their own eyes and published bond fide accounts of their 
travels before the days of faddists and missionaries, 

Megasthenes, says Mr.« Dutt, came to India in the fourth 
century before Christ, and lived in the court of Chandragupta 
in Pataliputra or ancient Patna. And althbugh his original 
account is lost, still extracts from his writings are found scat¬ 
tered in many subsequent works. These have been carefully 
collected by Dr. Schwanbeck of Bonn and translated into 
English by Dr. MacCrindle and are invaluable for the pur¬ 
poses of Indian History. Pythagoras, Hero dotus and Megas¬ 
thenes are unimpeachable witnesses td the high civilization of 
India during three successive centuries which fall within the 
Rationalistic Period, viz., the sixth, fifth and fourth centuries 
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before Christ* Megasthenes thus refers to the use of wine at 
sacrifices. “ The Hindu beverage is a liquor composec^fKWi 
rice instead of barley,” # 

Francois Bernier’s Travels in the Moghul Empire , 1656- 
1668 A. D., is a well-kqpwn work. He does not deny the 
existence of wine in India. He drank some wine at Ahmeda- 
bad (Bombay) and Golkonda. The good wine he found in the. 
Moghul Empire was sent by land* from Persia to Bandar 
Abbas, where it embarked for Surat, from which port it reached 
Delhi in 46 days. Another kind of wine was intported by the 
Dutch. He says that these wines taken in moderation were 
found excellent preservatives against malaria. The liquor pecu¬ 
liar to the country was called arak a spirit drawn from unre¬ 
fined sugar, and was harsh and burning as that made of corn in 
Poland. Bernier of course mentions that none but Christians 
did openly drink in those days. Bernier evidently did not 
come across Jahangir’s gold coins. There was another kind 
of wine called Bouleponge , a drink composed of arak mixed 
with lemon juice, water and nutmeg. Boule is the German 
name for punch and allied drinks. The Bengal arak was held 
in great repute in those days. Ovingtonf says :—“ Bengal 
arak is much stronger than that of Goa and both are “made 
use of by Europeans in making punch.” 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier was perhaps the most renowned 
traveller of the seventeenth century. In his Travels Ijg «ft&rs 
to wine at Lahore (Punjab). Most likely he would have found 
wine elsewhere too ; but as the great traveller carried his own 
French wines with him, to which he makes frequent reference, 
he did not take the trouble to find t>ut, or finding the native 
arak harsh to the French palate, he did not condescend to 
refer to it. ProBably the Lahore vintners satisfied the great 
traveller, and herice prominence is given to Lahore wine. 

We may also refer to Captain Hawkins who was with 
Jahangir from 1608 to 1613. He has described at great length 
Jahangir’s drinking habits.^ With one or two quotations from 
official records we shall finish this article. In Wheeler’s Early 

* DuU’s Civilization in Ancient India p. 21 1. 
t A voyage to Swat in the year 1686, London, 1696. 
t Hawkins’ Voyages by Markham, Hakluyt Society, 1878. 
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Records of British India is published in extenso a letter written 
b/tiie Rev. Patrick Warner, dated 31st January 1676 :— 

It* may be for ( a lamentation to hear and see the horrid 
swearing and profanation of the name of God, the woful and 
abominable drunkenness and uncleanqsss that so much reign and 
rage among the soldiery ; and these not secretly or covertly but 
as it were in the sight of the sun, and men refuse therein to be 
ashamed neither can they blush.” In the Early Records of British 
India importation of wines from Persia is mentioned more than 
once. The following is taken from Captain Hamilton’s ac¬ 
counts :—“ Captain Perrin, master of a ship, brought in Bengal 
good ship-store of Persian wines...Two gentlemen of the council 
being that season bound for England, coming one *day to dine 
with me I treated them and the rest of my company with that 
Persian wine which they all praised and asked me where I got 
it from. I told them knowing that good wines would be scarce 
that year, I had provided a good quantity at Surat from 
whence I had come that season. Everyone begged that I 
would spare them some chests which I condescended to do as a 
favour; and next day sent them what they wanted at double 
the price the owner demanded for it, and so got off above a 
hundred and twenty chests which enabled Mr. Perrin ,to satisfy 
most of his creditors.” 

So we have now quotations from both sacred and secular 
-SassSkriC literature in support of drink in the Hindu period. 
Though the Koran strictly prohibits the use of wine, we have the 
unsolicited testimony of Moslem historians to say that not only 
wine was used but was actually abused during the Muhammadan. 
period of Indian History. * If further evidence was . wanted we 
have quoted the three foreign travellers and an Englishman 
who actually lived with Jahangir and who when writing his 
account, had not dreamt that his countrymen would be the 
conquerors of India. It is now clear that Indians from time 
immemorial, brewed their own wine, used it always, abused it 
occasionally, and imported it from Persia, whenever they could 
afford the luxury— England did not teach India to drink. 

$. M. Mitra. 

Hyderabad Deccan. 



Art. IX.—THE PERFUMES OF THE MOGHULS. 


T HE Aitt’i-Akbari , or annals of the Emperor Akbar, is a 
monumental work, written in the Persian, language, by 
Abul Fazl AUami, descriptive of the administration and history 
of the Moghul period. It reviews in careful detail the revenue 
systems of the cduntry, the geographical boundasies of the 
Empire, and the art? trade, customs and religions of tlfe people. 
It gives regulations for the management of the army, the* 
arsenal, the mint, and the imperial treasury, and with equal 
care it prescribes rules for the upkeep of the royal household, 
the stables and the kitchen garden. 

In the chapters devoted to the discussion of perfumes 
and flowers there is shown so much of interest to the ordinary 
reader that has long remained buried, and we are introduced 
to an aspect of Indian life seldom referred to, that it seems 
worth while to compare the information with our present 
state of knowledge. Abul Fazl, in his usual loyal manner, 
tells us how in many ways the aesthetic taste was introduced 
into Hindustan by the Moghul rule. Among other innovations 
he informs us that people formerly planted their gardens 
without any order, but since the time of the arrival in India of 
the Emperor Babar a more methodical arrangement of gardwts 
has prevailed, and travellers now always admire the beauties 
of the palace grounds, the floral terraces and the running 
fountains. 

The chapter on perfumes is intrt>duced in the following, 
words:—■“ His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and en- 
courages this department from religious motives. The Court 
hall is continually scented with ambergris, aloe wood and- 
compositions according to ancient recipes, or mixtures in- 
vented by His Majesty, and incense is daily burnt in gold and 
silver censers of various shapes, .whilst sweet-smelling flowers 
are used in large quantities. Oils are also extracted from 
flowers, and used for the skin and the hair. ” 

In the following enumeration of the substances used in 
Moghul perfumery the chief references of interest will be - 
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preserved, and these will be supplemented by remarks on each 
artier as given by later writers and as are known at the present 
time. The comparisqn will indicate the profound knpwledge 
of the Eiriperor and his historian in a subject requiring such 
intricate research. t 

Although, ambergris was known and used in Eastern 
perfumery for many ages, t its origin was buried in some uncer¬ 
tainty. In the Aiti-i-Akbari it is supposed to grow at the 
bottom of sea, where it is eaten by fishes who die from it, 
and it if* taken from their intestines. Another mythical 
supposition was that on some mountains where honey was 
formed in abundance it ran into the sea, the wax rose to 
the surface, and by the heat of the sun was reduced to 
a solid state and converted into ambergris; as bees collect 
honey from sweet-smelling flowers ambergris formed in this 
phenominal manner is naturally highly scented. Three 
kinds are described by Akbar’s historian; the best kind, 
called Ashhab, had a greasy consistence and a yellowish- 
white colour; the next in quality was called Khashkhashi > 
of a yellowish-brown colour; the third kind was black and 
inflajrnmable and was frequently mixed with wax and 
an odourless substance called mandal. Ambergris is now 
known to be the faecal matter of the cachelot or sperm whale 
(Pkysetey macrocephalus ), which inhabits the Indian Ocean. 
TSRPfcrmor informs us that the best ambergris came from the 
coast of Madagascar, and that each Governor of Mozambique re¬ 
turning to Goa after his term of three years’ service, brought with 
him ambergris to the value of ^30,000. Weight for weight it 
was worth more than golden the estimation of the Portuguese ; 
it was valued by Abul Fazl at one to three gold mohurs per tola. 

Ladan is accurately described as a substance taken from a 
tree growing in Cyprus and Chios. It is a resinous juice that 
settles on the leaves and branches of shrubs of various species of 
Ctstus, and is collected by means of an instrument resembling 
a rake, with leather thongs instead of teeth, which is drawn 
over the plant. Ladanum or labdanum is also obtained from 
the beards of goats which have browsed upon the leaves of 
the Ctstus shrubs, and it is gathered from sheep and goats 
-whose fleeces have become loaded with the resin while pasturing. 
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In olden times it was frequently confounded with ambergris, 
Ladan mixed with goats' hair and having a greenish grtour 
and a strong odour was considered the best. It is purified by 
boiling with water, and is afterwards made into dkes; these 
gradually harden on exposure to air, possess a peculiar bal¬ 
samic odour, and burn with a clear flame. 

The article devoted to the discussion of camphor, although 
of great interest, is not without many purely legendary state* 
ments. The tree is said to grow in the ghauts oJUHindustan 
and China, and is of such magnitude that more t 1 ian<Gi hundred 
horsemen may rest in its shade. Serpents wind themselves 
around the tree, and leopards lodge in the branches, on 
account of their partiality for the camphor. U an arrow be 
shot into the tree in summer time, the exuding camphor may 
be collected during the ensuing winter. Earthquakes and 
similar cosmical disturbances facilitate the flow of camphor 
from the stems and enable large quantities to be collected. 
Several vernacular names are given to camphor, of which that 
called Ribahi or Quicuri is the best, as it is as white as snow, 
and the worst camphor, dark coloured and mixed with pieces of 
wood, went under the name of Balus. It is said that camphor 
was first found by the king of a country xot far from the 
Island of Ceylon. Abul Fazl concludes his article by describ¬ 
ing the preparation of a mixture of white stones and wax, 
powdered and made into a paste, and flavoured with ^ampbor 
and spices. When cold and dry it had the appearance of 
camphor, and, says the historian, “ unprincipled men profit 4 n 
this manner by the loss of others.” 

It is now generally admitted theft while the Laurel camphor 
from China and Japan forms the bulk of this article used in 
commerce at the present time, Borneo camphor derived from the 
Dryobalanops aromatica was the only kind known in Europe, in 
the middle ages. Garcia d'Orta, who wrote at Goa about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, was well .acquainted 
with both kinds of qamphpr, and mentioned that the China 
camphor was then being exported to Europe. Borneo camphor 
is obtained by splitting the trunk of the tree when it is found 
in whitish flakes, situated in irregular veins near the centre of 
the, stem. The author of the Makhzan-el-Adwiya mentions 
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the fact of several pieces of the timber having been brought up 
the^Jooghly which when cut up into planks yielded a quantity 
of camphor. Referring to the supposed action of earthquakes* 
in producing a yield oY camphor, it is interesting to notice that 
in some trees the concrete oil is secreted under such pressure that 
the trunk gives way at the least shock. Sir Spencer St. John> 
British Consul in Borneo, in his “ Life in the Forests of the Far 
East,” speaks of a strange sound being occasionally heard in 
the oldest (grests occasioned by the splitting asunder of the 
tree on accoflnt of the accumulation of camphor in some 
particular portion. 

Bhimsini, or Borneo camphor, sold in Akbar’s time at the 
high price of Rs. 2 to Rs, 3 per tola. Bazar dealers have the 
peculiar custom, probably derived from Malaya, of giving a few 
pepper corns along with every piece of camphor purchased in 
accordance with the idea that in contact with black pepper, or 
surkh danahs, it will not so readily evaporate. Camphor is used 
very largely as an insectifuge, as an offering at the temples, and 
the Jains employ it to prepare an Abir, or sacrificial powder. 

The description of Civet and its preparation occupies a 
special article in the Ain, from which we gather that it was 
considered a valuable perfume. Zabad and Shakh are the 
vernacular names for civet, which is a moist substance secreted 
by an animal resembling a cat. The Zabad brought from the 
pO£i£ of ^Sumatra and from the territory of Achin, going by the 
name of Sumatra Zabad, was most esteemed. The moist sub¬ 
stance is yellowish-white, and is contained in a bag of the size 
of a hazel nut below the tail of the animal. The bag may be 
emptied every week or fortnight, and yields from half a tola to 
eight mashas. When removed, the Zabad is washed several 
times, first in cold water, then in warm v/ater, to remove 
impurities, in lime juice to remove the unpleasant smell, an£ 
finally in rose water, it is then dried by exposing it in a cup 
covered with a piece of white cloth, to the rays of the sun, 
until all moisture is removed. 11 has a most persistent odour 
when applied either to the skin or tlie clothes. 

Civet was imported in small cups, leather bottles or horns. 
Bernier relates how an ambassador from Ethiopia, named 
Murat, brought to India for presentation to the Emperor 
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Aurungzeb the horn of an ox filled with civet. Unfortunately 
the honv was emptied of its contents in Surat, by soldiers of 
*Sivaji’s army, and the ambassador arrived at Delhi with the 
empty receptacle. Bernier, however, was struck with admit a- 
tion at the huge horn whi$i had contained so precious a gift, 
and measuring its mouth, he found that it exceeded half a 
French foot in diameter. 

At the time of Akbar the price oY a civet cat varied from 
R.S..300 to Rs. 500. Abul Fazl records that an inferior perfume, 
named Gaurah, of a greyish-white colour, was obtained from an 
animal like the civet cat, but somewhat larger. It was brought 
from the confines of Achin, and the price of the animal varied 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. A third animal is alluded to which 
yielded a substance named Mid. The animal was found in 
various countries and sold for only five or six dams. Mid was 
said to be an inferior substance to civet and was sold mixed 
with other ingredients ; others said that Mid was the dried bag 
of the civet pounded and boiled in water, and the greasy sub¬ 
stance which rose to the surface was the essence. 

This perfume is afforded by the large Indian civet, the 
Malabar civet cat, the Burmese five*, and the small Indian 
civet. The last named, the Vivervicula malacccmis of zoologists 
is still occasionally caged as a producer of civet. Not long ago 
in Travancore an establishment was maintained by Govern¬ 
ment for keeping civet cats for collecting the unctuous sgcrefcwn, 
but is now abolished. Civet is said to have a disagreeable 
ammoniacal odour and an acrid and pungent taste. It is 
still collected by the Abyssinians who put the civet in small 
cattle horns which are packed in cases. It is sold at prices 
ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per ounce, according to purity 
and colour. There is produced annually from 250 to 300 
pounds of the article, about one-half of which is shipped . to 
New York, a considerable amount goes to France, and the 
balance is used by the natives in its natural state. 

Lignum aloes, or wood of aloes, called in Arabic Ud and in 
Hindustani Agar, is said to be the root of a tree. The wood is 
cut up and buried in the earth, the inferior portion decomposes 
and the remainder containing the oleo-resin is pure aloe wood. 
There are several kinds of this wood, the best is called Mandalli 
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and the second Jabali or Hindi. Of the other kinds the Saman- 
durfcds grey, hard and juicy and burns for a long time; theKemari 
is inferior to it; the Kakuli comes next in rank ; the Barri, the 

a 

Qiti or Cafhay, the Chinese, also called Kemoory, which is moist 
(oily) and sweet. Still inferior are t^e Jalali, the Mayataky, the 
Lemaki and tjie Ritali. As at the present time the best kind of 
aloe wood is that which is dark and heavy and sinks in water; the 
light-coloured fibrous wood which floats is regarded as worthless. 

The source of the Agar is the Aquilaria Agallocha , a tree 
which griaws ''in Sylhet and Assam and in the Mergui Islands 
of Burma. Abul Fazl states that former kings transplanted the 
tree to Gujrat and that in his time it was growing in Chanpanir, 
He disposes of the absurd statement of former writers that the 
habitat of the tree was in Central India, at the same time he 
informs us that the supply of the Indian market was mostly 
from Achin and Dahnsari. It was brought to India by Dutch 
merchants from Batavia. 

Aloe wood is often used in compound perfumes. When 
taken internally as a medicine it is exhilarating. The aroma 
of the wood is a preventive against fleas, and in the form of 
a powder is rubbed into the skin and clothes. It is generally 
employed as at* incense and for making the Fatelah tapers, 
as it readily burns and communicates a peculiar and grateful 
fragrance to an apartment. 

-^Chuwah is the name given to the oil or otto distilled from 
aloe wood. The wood in small pieces and soaked in water 
is placed in a small clay bottle or alembic, the neck of which 
is united to a second vessel containing water in a cup. A 
gentle fire is lighted below*the first vessel containing the. chips 
of wood, and an oily substance condenses in the cup of water 
in the receiver. This oil is washed with Crater to remove 
the odour of smoke ; and it is said that the oftener it is washed 
and the longer it is kept, the better will be the scent. One 
seer of aloe wood will yield from two to fifteen tolas of 
chuwah, and the price is annas 2 tQ one rupee a tqla. Chuwah 
is naturally of a dark colour, but sometimes it is swf as a thick 
white liquid. Akbar’s historian deplores the soj$isticato^P& 
of this perfume when he says : "Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, trying thereby to cheat people.” 
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Agar-attar, or otto of aloe wood, is still made by the 
inhabitants of Sylhet by a rude form of distillation, and ^ells 
for R». 3 per tola. ' # ' 

Sandalwood, called in Hindustani Chandan, is of three 
kinds—the white, the yellow, and the red. The best is that 
which is yellow and oily, add goes by the name of Makasary. 
Abul Fazl in writing on this article informs us ‘that the tree 
grows in China, and that during the reign of Akbar it was 
successfully planted in India. Abul Fazl quotes no authority for 
his statements, but we are inclined to believe that sandalwood 
was obtained from the Mysore Province much earlier than the 
Moghul dynasty, as historians relate that Indian imports were 
received in Oman in the Persian Gulf at an early date, and it 
was known to the Greeks from the time of Alexander. 

Sandalwood was used in the form of powder and rubbed 
over the skin as a cosmetic ; it also entered into the prepara¬ 
tion of compound perfumes. The art of distilling the wood 
for its essential oil was not practised at this time, as most of 
the perfumed oils were prepared by steeping aromatic flowers, 
woods and leaves in ordinary sesamum oil until it became 
impregnated with the scent. The art of distillation was dis¬ 
covered by the Arabs, and one of the first essential oils, nanfely, 
otto of roses, as we shall see later, was brought from Persia. 

Storax is called in Hindustani Silaras and in Arabic Miah. 
“It is the gum of a tree that grows in Turkey. The kipd 
which is clear is Miah-i-sailah (liquid) ; the other kin<£ Miah- 
i-yabisah (dry). The best is that which spontaneously flows 
out of the trunk; it is yellowish.” Here is described the 
balsamic resin known as Oriental, Storax, derived from 
Liquiddmbar orientalis , a tree forming forests in the South- 
Western part of A s «a Minor. It is remarkable how ancient is 
the use of Storax and how widely it is commercially distri¬ 
buted ; its export to India by way of the Red Sea in the first 
century is authenticated by the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea. Between 300 and 800 cwts. are imported 
annually in Bombay, and a large quantity re-shipped to China. 
I^moys divide reputation as medicine, a perfume and incense. 
I^ltfalanbak, or calambic, is said to be the wood of a tree 
brought from Zirbad, on the east coast of Sumatra. It is heavy 
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and full of veins and when powdered, it has a greyish colour. 
It i? used for compound perfumes, and rosaries are made of it, 
Kalanb&kjs one of the names for the aloe wood of Malaya, and 
is a fragrant wood probably derived from Aquilaria malaccensis. 

The Malagir is a tree resembling the previous one, only 
that the wood is lighter and not veined. When reduced to 
powder it has a light reddish colour. 

Luban, or Frankincense, is gum benzoin obtained from trees 
growing jn Sumatra, Java, and Siam. Benzoin is first mentioned 
by the ''Arabian traveller Ibn Batuta, who visited Sumatra 
between 1325 and 1349. He calls it Luban Javi, or Java 
Luban, Java being a general term among the Arabs and Persians 
for the Eastern Archipelago. Mir Muhamad Husain must have 
been well acquainted with it, as it was in common use in India 
before his time. Barbosa also when visiting Calicut in 1511 
found Benzui one of the most valuable items of export. When 
exposed to the fire luban evaporates like camphor and should 
leave very little earthy residue. As an incense it is much used 
by all classes even to the present day, the imports into Bombay 
averaging 6,000 cwts. per annum. 

* One of the most remarkable of all the perfumes of the 
Moghul Courtnvas that called Azfar-uttib, or “ scented finger 
nails.” The origin of this substance has for many years given 
rise to great speculation, so that as the description in the Ain is 
given with some apparent knowledge of the subject, it is repro¬ 
duced according to Blochmann’s translation. “ Azfar-uttib, or 
scented finger nails, are called in Hindustani Nak’h, and* in 
Persian Nakhun-i-boya. It is the house of an animal, consisting, 
like a shell of two parts. They have a good smell a : s 
the animal feeds on sumbuls, and are found in the large 
rivers of Hindustan, Bacrah, and Bahrain^ the latter being 
considered the best. They are also found in the Red Sea, 
and many prefer them to other kinds. They warm them in 
butter ; others expose them afterwards to the fire, pound them, 
and mix them with other perfumes.” There seems to be no 
doubt that the substance referred to is the Onycha of the 
ancients, and consists of the opercula of certain univalve 
molluscs. The operculum Is a horny substance found in 
certain shell fish and is used as a shield to close the orifice of 
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the shell, Some specimens are about 1 % inch long and one 
inch broad, and about inch thick, and have attached to 
the inner surface a piece of the dried flesh of .the animal. 
The odour is said to be fishy and disagreeable and recalls 
that of castoreum, and* in olden time required purifying 
by means of soap of Carsina and wine of Cypfus, The Chief 
Rabbi, Dr. H. Adler, states that Onycha was a constituent 
of the incense used by the Jews prior to the destruction of 
the second temple. The Hebrew name She'shelefyi is in all 
probability derived from a root signifying “to peel off,” on 
account of its resemblance to a human nail. Scented nails are 
still used for fumigating purposes, and they form an article 
of commerce at the ports of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

Rose water prepared from the Gulab or Gul-i-sarkh (Rosa 
damascena) was a favourite perfume in the Moghul Court, and 
is extensively used throughout India. Persian settlers in 
former times introduced the flowers and the distilled water 
into the country, and a considerable quantity of the latter is 
annually imported from Persia, where whole fields of roses are 
cultivated near Basra for the purpose of making the water. 
Besides being used as a perfume, rose water is useefr by 
Muhammadans and Parsis as a domestic remedy in almost 
every kind of ailment. Gulab-ka-attar, or Otto of Roses, is 
said to have been first discovered in India in r6i2 by Nur-i- 
Jehan Begum. Dr. Ainslie quotes the story from M *Langl^s 
in his “ Researches sur la decouverte de l’Essence de Rose." 
On the occasion of her marriage with the Emperor Jehangir, 
the Queen is said to have observed a scum upon the surface 
of the rose water with which the canals in the gardens of the 
palace had been filled, and ordering it to be collected, found 
that it had a deliefous fragrance. This fashionable lady, com¬ 
bining the graces of an amiable wife, gave the name Atr-i- 
Jeh&ngiri to this essence. Rose water and Otto of Roses are 
manufactured in Bengal and the Punjab, but not in sufficient 
quantity to supply the Indian market. Rose water to the 
extent of 20,000 to 30,00c gallons is annually imported into 
Bombay from the Persian Gulf. Two qualities are met with, 
Yak-atishi (once distilled), and Du-atishi (twice distilled). The 
value is Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-8 per carboy of 2olbs. The Otto of Roses 
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is imported from Persia and Turkey, and a small quantity is made 
at Ghazigur. The value is Rs. 50 to Rs. 90 per ounce, or Rs. 16 
per tola, an amount which is calculated to be yielded by one 
hundred pounds of rose petals or one hundred thousand roses. 

Distilled waters, named araq in the Ain-i-Akbari , were 
prepared from bther flowers, such as the orange and jasmine. 
One of some importance, was the essence of Baid-mishk made 
from the flowers of the broad-leaved willow ( Salix Capred) 
growing jin Persia. Bernier narrates the visit of a Persian 
Ambassador to the court of Aurungzeb, who brought boxes 
containing excellent rose water, and another distilled water 
called beid mekh> “ a cordial held in the highest estimation.” 
It is used medicinally as well as a perfume by the upper classes 
of Muhammadans, its virtue being enhanced by the considera¬ 
tion that in Persia and China the tree is regarded as symbolic 
of immortality. Dr. Aitchisor^ in his travels in West 
Afghanistan and North-East Persia found the tree being culti¬ 
vated at Herat for the scent distilled from its flowers. At the 
time of Akbar the price of the water was four times higher 
than that of rose water. 

m A peculiar perfume, the use of which is now apparently 
obsolete, is that known in Hindustani as Charela, and called 
by the Arabs Ushnah, or “ rock scab.” This is a kind of lichen 
of the Parmelia species, which grows on oak and pine. In 
Persia it grows upon oak, cypress, and other trees. That 
which is lightest in colour is preferred, and it should have 
a sweet and agreeable odour. This was used by Akbar in 
preparing an incense called “ Ruhafza,” composed of Aloe 
wood, Sandal, Ladan, Iksir, Luban, Dhup, Violet root and 
Ushnah. The mucilaginous lichen had the property of com¬ 
bining with the other ingredients and retaining the various 
aromas, until the incense was required for the censer. The 
burning of Ruhafza is said to have produced a delightful 
fragrance in the palace. 

Chhar or Sumbul-uttib is the root of Nardostachys 
Jatamansi. Arabic and Persian' writers describe it under the 
name of Sumbul-i-Hindi, or “ Indian spike, ” to distinguish it 
from Sumbul-i-Rumi or Ikliti {Valeriana celtica) } the root of 
which is used in Egypt and Turkey as a perfume. Sumbul- 
uttib resembles the tail of the sable in shape and the long 
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black hairs that caver it. From the law of signatures the 
popular opinion prevails that preparations of the root cause the 
growth and blackness of the hair. It is used in the present 
day with these expectations by men‘and womeh throughout 
India. Akbar employed it as an ingredient in * Opatnah, ” or 
scented soap, a preparation devoid of alkali and oil, and quite 
different to soap of the present day. 

Motha or Suad, another ingredient of the scented soap, is 
the root of Cyperus rotundus. It is a sweet-smelling root, round, 
black and hard. Arabian and Persian physicians describe the 
drug. In former times the best kind came from Kuta in Chaldea. 
The Indian kind, called Nagarmotha in the Central Provinces, 
is considered inferior. Ileroditus notices it as an aromatic 
plant used by the Scythians for embalming the dead. 

In the recipe for “Abir Izkhir, ” one of the many per¬ 
fumed powders used for marking the body during worship and 
as a cosmetic, we are introduced to the grass oils of India. 
The well-known Khas-khas grass is the odorous root of the 
Andropogon muricatus. This is a kind of Izkhir called Izkhir-i- 
Jami, and by Persians as Bikh-i-Wala. The Sanskrit names 
Sugandhi Nulaka and Sita Mulaka mean “having sweet¬ 
smelling root,” and “having cool roots.” It is used chiefly in 
this country for making tatties, which when vflell watered keep 
the approaches to the houses agreeably cool. In Europe the 
plant is distilled, and the essential oil is the origin of such 
favourite perfumes as “ Mousseline des Indes,” “•Mar&hal,” 
and “ Bouquet du Roi.” 

Rusa grass is known in the vernacular as Sugandeh, and 
botanically as Andropogon Schcenanthus. Mir Muhammad 
Husain gives Rus as an Indian flame for Izkhir. The author 
of Tuhfat-el-Muminin mentions a distilled water prepared from 
Izkhir, and also an oil made by macerating the grass in sweet 
oil exposed to the sun ; it is therefore probable that in his time 
(1669) the essential oil was not made from this plant. The 
industry probably commenced in the eighteenth century whilst 
Khandesh was in a flourishing condition under Muhammadan 
rulers. There is another interesting (act relating to Rusa grass. 
It was nrst brought to the notice of Europeans by General 
Claude Martin, whose name is perpetuated in two large schools 
—•one in Calcutta, the other in Lucknow. General Martin 
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collected the seeds in the Balaghat during the war with Tippu 
Sultan, and cultivated the plant in Lucknow, whence he sent 
Seeds to Df. Roxburgh in Calcutta. Two kinds of grass are 
distinguished by the oft distillers of Khandesh, Motiya when 
the inflorescence is young and of a bluish-white colour, and 
Sonfiya after it has ripened and become red. The Motiya oil 
is considered to have a more delicate odour, and is the source 
of a popular perfume now £old in Calcutta. 

The Izkhir of the Arabs, used by Akbar in the preparation 
of the Abir**is, according to Dr. Dymock, Andi'opogon lattiger , 
a grass found in Northern India, Tibet, Arabia, and North Africa. 
The plant was known as Juncus odoraius to the Romans who 
prepared a perfume from it. The meaning of the Arabic names 
are “ Mecca grass,” “ the Arab’s perfume," and “ Mamun’s tooth¬ 
pick." Akbar used it in the preparation of Ghasal, a liquid soap, 
combined with sandalwood, musk, camphor, and otto of aloe 
wood. It is interesting to notice in this connection that in 
Arabia, under the name of Ghusal, the powdered grass is still 
used as a perfume for the bath. 

We have now nearly exhausted the list of Moghul perfumes, 
except a few of minor importance, which may be disposed of 
in a few words, and a few which on account of the vacillating 
nomenclature of the Arabians and Persians must be omilted for 
want of identity. 

Musk r from China and Bhutan was a valuable ingredient 
in perfumed powders (Abirs), scented soap and incense. Violet 
root or orris root was supplied from Persia and Kashmir in 
some abundance ; it was the sweet costus of the Arabs, derived 
from Iris or Issa which had flowers of varied colours like the 
rainbow. “ Dhup ” from Kashmir was the root of a Jurinea , 
which is still exported from the Himalayas,'and is offered 
to Rajahs and burnt at shrines. Zedoary or Zerumbad was 
a cosmetic, and called the camphor root of the Arabians. 
Barbosa speaks of Zerubad as an article of trade in Can- 
nanore in 1516, and it is now obtained from Ceylon and 
Chittagong. Sugandh gugala, one of the bdellium gums or 
frankincense, said by Abu! Fazl to be collected from a plant 
very common in India, was probably the gum-resin of Boswellia 
serrata. And, finally, the Pachah leaves were no doubt from 
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an odoriferous labiate plant which is known in modern times as 
Patchouli. 

On reviewing this list of perfumes, u§ed during the reign of 
the Great Moghul at the end of the sixteenth century, we have 
some indication of the extent of the trade routes of the country. 
Persia supplied many of the materials, not only fsom within her 
own borders, but also because that country afforded a caravan 
route for regions beyond. The Red Sea ports sent spices from 
Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia. Patna was a large emporium in 
the kingdom of Bengal for despatching to Delhi** products 
received from Bhutan, Tibet, and Assam. Goa imported goods 
from the Portuguese possessions on the Mozambique coast, and 
the Dutch in Surat supplied second-hand articles-collected in 
Batavia from the Malayan Islands and China. In addition to 
the perfumes imported from foreign countries, Akbar employed 
the essences of many indigenous flowers, the beauty and fra¬ 
grance of which were sung by Hindu poets long before the 
Moghul rule. 

We may be inclined to unjustly criticise the Emperor 
Akbar for placing so much importance upon the preparation 
and use of perfumes. Some are apt to consider substances of 
this nature merely as an adjunct to a lady’s boudoir, and as 
articles of luxury, but in former times they had a much more 
extensive application. In the absence of soap and toilet re¬ 
quisites which we enjoy, several of the perfumes were the chief 
detergents and emollients necessary for personal sanitation. 
When our modern disinfectants, antiseptics and deodorizers 
were not available, perfumes and incenses were essential for 
public health. The reason why so*many of the perfumes 
were administered as medicine was that they were con¬ 
sidered to act beth internally and externally as preventives 
against contagion. There were certain beautiful flowers which 
were termed by Sanskrit writers Anganapriya, or “dear to 
women,” but Akbar, in recording the description and value of 
perfumes from all parts of the world, and in combining them in 
the best manner for purposes of the bath or the censer, not 
only surrounded himself with exhilarating and refreshing odours, 
but he had at heart the interests of his court and people. 

David Hooper. 



Art; X.—THE NATIONAL EPIC OF IRAN.* 

Vestiges in* the Avesta. 

W E know the epic material of ancient Iranians partly 
through their own sacred books and partly through the 
medium of Greek authors. The Avesta mentions a number of 
mythical personages who meet us again in the Arabic recension 
of Persian legends and in Firdausi’s Book of Kings. After 
preceding scholars had already explained several legendary 
figures of the Avesta in the light of the statements of the Shah- 
nam6, Fr. Spiegel has proved that here we have not only to 
deal with isolated instances, but that the authors of the sacred 
documents were cognisant of the legendary persons and tales 
from the beginning of the world down to the time when 
Zoroaster gave his law, and this in a connected shape and sub¬ 
stantially in the same order as posterity was acquainted with. 
Some of these figures were, as is testified by their presence in 
the Rig Veda, already known to the common ancestors of the 
Inck'ans and the Iranians ( “ Aryans ”), or they were at least in 
their essence ingredients of the Aryan or the common Indo- 
European mythology, such as for instance Azidahaka (modern 
Persian Azdaha or Dahak, Arabicised into Zahhak), on the 
other h&nd there were others that grew especially on the soil 
of Iran. Of particular interest is what Darmesteter proves, 
namely, that even a few subordinate and insignificant figures 
of the aboriginal history of the Shah-nam^ appear in the 
Avesta, and that too precisely in the same connection as in the 
Book of Kings. The same holds good of a few circumstances 
of minor import. 

The authors of the Avesta then were aware of a system of 
mythical history, which, however, they regarded as a chain of 
actual occurrences ; and Spiegel has shown it to be probable 
that even through this system there runs a chronology which 
can again be re-recognised in its main lines. Assuredly the 
Avesta makes mention of many more names of mythical 

* Translated from the German of Prof. Th. Noldeke, with the permission of 
the author by G. K. Nuriman. 
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beings which we never come across again, but that is not 
surprising. 

It is easy to assume that at the tirqe the A vesta* saw the 
light there already existed in a crystallized form, and, perhaps, 
also in a written shape, an account of the mythical history of 
[ran. But this supposition is not necessary. It» is conceivable 
that among the priesthood there sprang up a brief system of 
this history, alongside of which, among them or in another 
stratum of the people, more exhaustive narratives were current. 
Whether it was in an epic form or at least in a metrical style 
complete and coherent,—this we can never know ; still we must 
reiterate the fact that the allusions in the Holy Scriptures of 
the Parsis are in accord with the rounded mythical history 
with which we are acquainted in much posterior times. It 
must be observed that the theatre of this history according to 
all available indications lies just in the North-East of Iran,, 
where the home of the A vesta is looked for with the greatest 
probability. 

Greek Writers. 

2. Exhaustive epic narratives of the events of the past, 
and indeed, not of a very remote antiquity were heard by some 
Greeks of the time of the Achaemenides ftbrn Persians or 
Medes (consequently West Iranians). Before all we have to 
name Ktesias, quondum physician to king Artaxerxes II, who 
wrote in the beginning of the 4th Christian century.* Had we 
before us more than excerpts and small fragments of him we 
should have preserved to us even in this respect quite a 
treasure. Certainly in matters of history we can charge this 
writer with prolixity, arbitrariness, nay with a lack of love of 
truth, and it is not to be presumed that in case of less historical 
material he has reproduced his sources with absolute fidelity. 
But as for the most important of these narratives, that relating 
to the youth and insurrection of Cyrus, the authenticity of the 
principal points has been vindicated by the discoveries of 
Gutschmid. The*main features thereof were latterly transferred 
in Persia proper, to Ardashir the founder of the second 
Persian empire. The legend must, therefore, have so long re¬ 
mained alive In that country. From this it is as good as certain 
that this account is of a Persian and not of a Median origin; 
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Still, however, the account, as Ktesias gives it, is not fundamen¬ 
tally very favourable to the Persians, while it places the Median 
Icing in h .more acceptable light. So we must assume that 
he has communicated it as it was “ travestied by Median 
hands.” The early history of the Persian empire in Ktesias, 
of which Diodorus in particular has preserved us a good deal, 
gives us together with all manner of Semitic myths and legends 
•essentially Median traditions. A pretty epical narrative, I had 
almost said romance, is that of the Queen Zarinaea and her 
adorer Str^angaus. The fragments of the latter indicate, it 
may be remarked in passing, that Ktesias very vividly describes 
what is absent in the extracts of Photius who gives the main 
facts in a general way. How far the authority or authorities of 
Ktesias drew upon written materials we cannot determine but 
the epic character is here unmistakable. 

3. The account of the youth of Cyrus in Herodotus so 
far diverges from the relation of Ktesias that it has long been 
looked upon as mythical. The rearing of the exposed boys 
by the bitch has been given a rational turn by Herodotus or 
by the person from whom he heard the story. But this 
-favourite mythical feature shows that here we have to deal with 
a genuine populhr legend. For the rest Herodotus’ account is 
in touch with the Iranian heroic legend as known to us from 
subsequent times. The foreign king Astyages (Afrasiyab) 
•commands the Persian king Cyrus (Kai Khosrau) the son of 
his daughter Mandana (Firangis) to be slain ; but he is saved 
and grows up among shepherds. Later on he overthrows his 
grandfather (so Dinavari 16; TABARI 1501 while in the 
Shah-nam£ the king allows‘the child to remain alive). Perhaps 
we may compare the position of Harpagus, though his 
personality is as historical as that of Cyrus, wit'n that of Piran. 
'Originally it would seem the story made Kaikhushrau also 
nourished by a bitch. The mythical king is in all probability 
by much the earlier centre of this story than the historical 
founder of the empire ; but the Persian version of his life we 
possess only in a very posterior form. This bringing up by a 
beast has again its parallel in Moses of Choren, according to 
whom Ardeshir was suckled by a goat. A further mythical 
trait is the horse oracle in Herodotus which announced the' 
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exaltation of Darius. Let it be remarked that the shrewd master 
of the horse Oibaras, on this occasion, plays a part analogous 
to the councillor of Cyrus of the same name in^ Ktesias. 
So also the account of Zopyrus possibly belongs to this place. 

4. Aelian reports on tj^e basis of unknown sources that 
Achaemenes, the founder of the most illustrious .Persian dy¬ 
nasty, was reared by an eagle. Spiegel holds that in the Persian 
heroic legend Zal was reared by a Simurgh, the marvellous 
bird. It is possible, however, that the Persian account answering 
to a well-known Persian popular belief, in fact Tecounts that 
the shadow of the Huma, a kind of eagle-like bird, fell upon 
Achaemenes as a presage of the future royal grandeur of his 
progeny just a's the shadow of the eagle, to follow Moses 
of Choren, fell upon Ardeshir. 

Besides, Athenaeus has preserved us a Persian narrative 
which Chares of Mitylcne, one time chamberlain of Alexander 
the Great, had incorporated in his history of this king. It was 
long known that the account of Zariadre, brother of Hystaspes, 
and of Odatis the daughter of the king is fundamentally 
identical with the romance presented in the Shah-nam£ of 
Gushtasp’s brother Zarer and the daughter of the Roman 
emperor. But in Chares the story points throughout to a 
•more ancient and original form. He relates that this story was 
a great favourite with the Asiatics and scenes from it were 
pourtrayed in temples, imperial palaces, and private mansions. 
But even here we are unable to determine whether it had 
already been cast into a set mould and was composed in 
metre. It is by no means certain that the Hystaspes mention¬ 
ed here was identical with his nftmesake Vishtasp or 
Gushtaspa, the champion of Zoroaster, as he is represented to 
be in the Shah-nam£. Such a story is in keeping with every 
age, and the name Hystaspes occurs repeatedly. 

Formation of National Tradition 
Hiatus in tradition. 

5. There Is no trace of .the material for an Iranian epic 
throughout the long ensuing centuries. And yet such material 
must have remained unperished all the while. From the latter 
half tjf the 5th century B. c. we come upon many names of the 
heroic tradition in the royal house of Persia: Zariv, Kavadh, 
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Jamasp, Jam, Kaos, Khosrau, which point to the continuity 
or the renaissance of the ancient narratives. 

* The Book of Zarer. 

• « 

6 . About 500 a c. or not much later must have been 
written the small “ Book of Thoughts, ” composed in Pahlavi 
and relating*to the hero Zarer. It is indeed the most archaic 
genuine heroic tale which has been transmitted to us in an 
Iranian language. Here we have a solitary but rounded and 
complete piece from the cycle of heroes. It is regarded 
as wholly epifc and possesses already the highflown hyperboles 
of the later epochs ; although to all appearance it is not cast in 
metrical language. The narrator throughout presupposes that 
the reader is acquainted with the persons and the general 
course of events. It is presumed to be a matter of common 
knowledge that at the time of the small but particularly im¬ 
portant section which is here fashioned in an epic shape the 
chief protagonist on the side of Iran was Spandedat or Isfandi- 
yar. We have here, unless we are totally mistaken, a phenomenon 
which appears in the epic poetry of various nations. The 
crude material is universally known and separate fragments 
of it are artistically worked up. From such material, at a subse¬ 
quent date springs up complete and more or less rounded 
epos through the process of unification, harmonising, omission,, 
and transformation. 

TJie gist of the tale of Zarer is found in the short Arabic 
account in Tabari and it is wholly in unison and partly literally 
the same as the corresponding chapter in the Shah-nam£. It 
must consequently have been assimilated with the old general 
narrative which is the basis of the Shah-nam<£. There is only 
one instance of a wide deviation. In the book of Zarer, which 
presents only an episode, the hostile kirfg Arjasp is taken 
prisoner right in the main battle and is sent back to his 
kingdom mutilated. In Tabari and the Shah-nam^ on the 
contrary the war endures much longer. In the process of 
incorporation with the great general work the end of the 
memoirs of Zarer must have suffered retrenchment. 

The Karnamak. 

7. Another work, at least a semi-epic piece, dating from 
the Sasanides and which has its reflex in the Arab chronicles 
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and the Shah-nam£ is the Pahlavi book of the acts of king 
Ardashir and in part of his son and grandson. But these 
tales are to the last degree popular. We saw above 4hat the 
principal features of the story of Cyrus are transferred to 
Ardashir. The corresponding section in the Shah-nam^ goes 
back to this original work, a fact.in which a fresh comparison 
has once more confirmed me, though the possibility of an in¬ 
termediate variant text between the original Pahlavi and the 
Shah-nam£ is not precluded. Only one important passage— 
that relating to the wild ass—is wanting in the St&h-nam£. 
Otherwise we miss nothing of this ancient work in Firdausi's 
epic save minor things of little consequence like names and 
such matters* in the ancient religion as were too repulsive 
for the Muslim reader to be retained. Here and there the 
narrative is somewhat curtailed, for instance in the beginning 
of the fight with the serpent. On the other hand, Firdausi 
produces three additional important passages. The marvellous 
account of the winged serpent which developes itself the apple, 
the account of Kombabus at the birth of Shapur, the play with 
the ball in the story of Shapur. Of these no doubt the first 
is original and the two latter, since Tabari too has them, must 
have been interpolated at a tolerably ancient period. Whether, 
however, the Karnamak was early embodied in the general 
narrative of the history of Iran seems open to doubt, for the 
Arabic chronicles reproduce but a few lineaments of it* Tabari 
has two varying but entirely colourless versions of the story of 
the dragon. But the Arab writers at the same time present 
much historical information drawn from old authentic sources. 
Influence of the historic house of Sasan on the 

STORY OF THE PRECEDING EPOCHS. 

8. The ancient heroic chronicle must have undergone 
manifold changes till the close of the Sasanide empire* 
A large portion of it had perished : there is no trace in 
the secular literature of several mythical personages named 
in the Avesta. Essentially, new material, one might think, 
could hardly have found its way into the old narrative. 
Nevertheless two very important extraneous elements in the 
tales of the heroes were introduced in the times of the Parthi- 
antf or the Sasanides. The first of these is in a measure 
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historical. In Tabari as well as Firdausi some of the ancient 
heroes go by names which we again meet with among the 
Arsacide princes. In the first place we have here to deal with 
Godharz and his son Gev, originally Vev who correspond with 
the king Gotarez and his father. Several Parthian kings were 
so named, among others being the rival King of Gotarez, who 
already appears in his earlier form of Meherdates in Tacitus. 
To the list of the Arsacides, as given by the Arabs this name is 
not alien. Next we have in Firdausi among the veteran warriors 
of the time df Kaos a Faradh, that is, Phraates or Frahat, a 
name borne by quite a series of Parthian rulers. Whether it is 
permissible to recognise in Ashkash a curruption of Askh that 
is, of Arshak or Arsakes is undecided. But considering the lists 
of the Arsacides as adduced by the Arabs and Firdausi we 
encounter several names which come up in the heroic tales. No 
doubt, these catalogues have to be used with caution ; but we 
have no warrant to regard the names cited there as fictitious. 
Here, to be sure for the most part, the collateral branches of 
the reigning dynasty are treated of, and we know certainly 
that there were more branches than one. There we have, first 
of all one of the protagonists of the Shah-name, Bezan or 
Vajan, son of Gev and grandson of Godharz ; next, Shabur and 
Bahram, son of Godharz. The secondary personages are named, 
by Firdausi somewhat arbitrarily, and we can instance the well- 
known i;oyal names of Bahram and Shabur, but a crowd of 
resemblances indicate that accident has played no great part 
in them. Besides all those men are allocated to the same 
period and the same reign, namely, that of Kaos, and conse¬ 
quently they go to make* a group. We might suppose that 
members of the house of the Arsacides were named after the 
heroes of the epic, as was consequently the case with the 
Sasanides, and again with, for example, the Seljukes of Asia 
Minor. But the circumstance that in the epic Godharz, Gev, 
and Bezan, who alone play a prominent part, are never 
mentioned as Kings, to speak nothing of Farhadh and others, 
militates against the assumption. That, however, princes of 
imperial houses were called after the secondary actors in the 
epope, and, indeed, after altogether insignificant ones is quite 
improbable. I believe, therefore, we may conjecture that 
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through the influence of illustrious families of Arsacidi descent, 
who maintained their princely dignity and might throughout 
the time of the Sasanides, the names of their ancestors found 
a place, in the national epochs. With reference td the rulers- 
they occupy almost the same position as the premier noblemen 
in respect of the great kings of the lines of the Arsacides or 
even the Sasanides. Did we know the genealogy of this 
dynasty we should find an explanation of sundry passages in 
the epic. 

In the contrast between Tos, son of King Nod liar (Av, 
Naotara) and Godharz in which the former is placed in a some- 
u hat unfavourable light, we have possibly a reflex of the rival¬ 
ries of two great families. At all events the nobility of Tos is 
of a far anterior date, for he is the Tos of the Avesta, and 
son of Naotara, and his name is falsely pronounced with a long 
\owel with a view to indentifying it with Firdausi’s birthplace 
alleged to have been denominated after him. If this surmise 
be correct, that portion of the epic in which Godharz grows 
into a model of all virtues—doubtless as a strong contrast 
against Goterez, the Parthian king—has preserved his figure 
in the sphere of a family which was derived from him. To 
those whom, notwithstanding all the instances of coincidence 
enumerated above, the transplantation of historical names—we 
ate left not much more than uamf's—to' emote antiquity appear 
incredible, I would remind them that the Karen, the representative 
of the flourishing family of that name from the time* of the 
Arsacides and Sasanides down to the Abbasides is assigned a 
still older period as brother of Kave the Smith. No doubt, 
this is again nothing more than a r^ame inasmuch as it has 
acquired no concrete shape. 

From this I^lraw the conclusion that, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, quite a series of events of the expiring 5th century 
after Christ is mirrored back in the story of the heroes, King 
Peroz in 484, in a battle against the Northern Haitals not far 
from Dehistan, was irrevocably lost, no trace of him being 
left behind. The empire was inundated with the barbarians, 
but a chieftain of the house of Karen, to follow the extenuating 
tradition, restored the honor of Iran, and the enemy were 
compelled to sue for peace. Now in a prior epoch a similar 
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role is assigned to a Karen, when King Nodhar, in a battle 
against the northern foes at Dehistan, was taken prisoner and 
slain, while the barbarians overran Iran. The striking simi¬ 
larity of the incidents on both occasions can scarcely be 
adventitious. Should my hypothesis be correct it would* follow 
that such was .the influence of the mighty house of Karen even 
in posterior times that, in accord with national vanity, the 
achievements of a briiliarft historical personage were not only 
glorified beyond measure, but were still more transferred to a 
mythical *gituation. 

Zal and Rustom are latter-day importations. 

Of much greater consequence, however, than all this for 
the Iranian heroic poem is another new element, to all appear¬ 
ance a mythical one. The greatest hero of the Shah-name 
Rustom, is as little mentioned in the Avesta as his father Zal 
or Dastan. Spiegel assumes that the Avesta was cognisant 
of, but that it ignores them because they were personages not 
acceptable to the priesthood. But this is highly improbable. 
If the authors of the holy scriptures regarded Rustom as an 
infidel they could as well have spoken unfavourably of him ; 
for now and then they do advert to the shady side of the heroes 
the$r extol, because Rustom is brought into genealogical 
relation with Sam and Keresaspa, it does not follow that he 
originally belonged to the circle of the Avesta heroes. This 
genealogy is an artificial fabrication. In the Avesta, Keresasp 
is enumerated among the kings, and as such he figures in the 
Shah-nam£ and other works. Rustom’s grandfather Sam is a 
vassal, and equally so is his ancestor Karshasp who properly 
speaking is identical with t Sam. Keresasp, therefore, is divided 
into two personalities to satisfy genealogy. In the Gershasp- 
name again Ithrict or Itrict is made an ancestor of Rustom as 
father of Karshasp. This at all event is Thrita, one of the 
Sams of theu Avesta. But here we have a genuine learned 
transcriptiou, so that authentic tradition is not to be expected 
here. But now Zal and Rustom are decidedly located in Sistan 
(Drangiana) and Zabul (ArachoSia), a province which is not 
unknown to the Avesta, but lies far removed from its sphere. 
From this place of their nativity we can see that they 
Belong to a stratum of legends other than that of the ordinary 
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heroes. Add to this their extremely peculiar lives which 
are depicted in a much more fabulous fashion than ^ie lives 
of the rest. Zal-i-Zar, that is the aged old maft properly 
called Dastan, is born with white hair and being exposed was 
reared by a Simurgh, the gigantic bird which stands in close 
1 elation with his son also, Rustom, a titan of altogether super¬ 
natural strength, is characterised the elephant-bodied. Ac¬ 
cording to Moses of Chorene (2, 8) lie had the vigour of 120 
elephants. He overcomes the gigantic white £ev and 
numerous other demons in their dens. Particularly remark¬ 
able is his adventure with the Akvandev. Inseparable from him 
is his monstrous steed Raksh. The manner of Rustom’s death 
is very striking. His wicked brother brings it about that he 
is precipitated together with Raksh into a hollow, filled with 
javelins and swords, and though dying he shoots his brother 
right through a tree. He is introduced to us in the portion 
looked upon as historical as an extraordinary hero excelling 
all the others as did Achilles his rival combatants. The in¬ 
ordinate longevity of Rustom and Zal is in unison with the 
prolonged wars of the kings whose times were separated 
from each other by a long interval. I am consequently # of 
opinion that both the colossal figures have been imported 
into the heroic cycle in which they arc so prominent, only 
as an afterthought. Whether they belong to the Jegjends of 
the Drangians and the Arachosians, the primaeval dwellers of 
Iran, whether they were first introduced from their northern 
habitat by the Sakians in their irruption into this land 
which is, after them, denominated S^kistan or Sigistan, the 
modern Sistan—this indeed it is hard to ascertain. At any 
rate, the absorption of both the heroes into the national 
epic of Iran is of tolerably early date. The achieve¬ 
ments of Isfandyar which have been modelled upon those 
of Rustom had already a place in the body of the history 
obtaining in the Sasanide times an 1 which is the basis 
on the one hand of the Arab chroniclers and of the Shah-namd 
on the other. This is in keeping with the fact that Nadir ibn al 
Harith, a tradesman of Mecca, learnt about the year 620 in Hira 
on the South-West Frontier of the Persian empire the recital of 
the conflict of Rustam and Isfandiyar, which narrative much 
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more delighted his countrymen than the stories of the prophets 
in the Kpran. It follows then that the historiographs had long 
since been acquainted with Rustam* It is not inconceivable 
that in the situation of Zal and Rustam, as almost independent 
sovereigns we have a reflex of &the rival dynasty of the 
Arsacides which held sway just over this territory in the first 
century after Christ. Moses of Choren, who according to the 
latest researches appears to have written in the 7th or 
8th century knows more of Rustam’s heroic deeds than have 
been imparted to us by the Persians. And again when the 
Arab conquerors in the middle of the 7th century came to 
Sistan there they found “ the stall of Rustam’s steed.” The 
name Rustam was borne in 632 by a considerable number of 
the most powerful nobles in the Persian empire and soon after 
simple monks gloried in this heroic appellation. Rustam 
therefore was the most widely renowned of the heroes. 

Alien Elements. 

11. Moreover in the course of centuries a variety of 
foreign ingredients may have found their way into the sacerdotal 
and the national tradition of Iran, It were worth while to 
search for Jewish influence, though not with a pre-conceived 
bias. The transportation of the mythical traits of, Solomon 
as a world-king to Jamshed has already suggested itself to 
Spiegel. The tomb of Kaikhushru in Susa of which Sebeos 
the Arfnenian, of the 7th century, relates and which was 
held to be that of Darius by the exponents of occidental erudi¬ 
tion and that of the prophet Daniel by some Christians, wit¬ 
nesses to the continuity of the mythical kings among the 
people. Hubschmann has ere now called attention to the 
popular legend which in contradiction to the story of 
Kaikhushru’s tomb speaks of his mysterious disappearance. 
And if the Syriac text of the romance of Alexander sets down 
throughout, Khosrav for Xerxes, the same fanciful paragon of 
a prince hovers before the vision of the Pahlavi translator who 
follows in the wake of the Syrian. 

Autochthonous Records. 

12 . In the preface which Baisanghar, the grandson of 
Taimur prepared to the Shah-nam^ in 1425-6 it is stated that 
the Persians and especially the sovereigns of the house of 
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Sasan Khosrau I. 531-579 A. d. exerted themselves to collect 
the records of the preceding potentates. This source is not 
wholly reliable and the report is besides vague so that I do not 
now lay so much stress on the name of Khosrau as before; 
but it is obvious that in* his reign and long before him there 
were records relating to the story of the kings or at least 
catalogues of the names of the rulers with the periods of their 
respective reigns and other particulars in brief. These lists 
commenced with Gayo-mard because thus onl); we # eould be 
enabled to appreciate the definitiveness of the series of rulers 
and other details. The Sasanides were universally regarded as 
the legitimate successors and scions of the aboriginal monarchs. 
To differentiate between the mythical and the historical times, 
was farther from the Persians than the Athenians of the 4th 
century before Christ, who looked upon the recently invented 
struggles of their forebears against the amazons to be quite as 
real as the prodigies of valor performed at Marathon and 
Salamis. As good as nothing was known of the Achaemenides. 
All that was transmitted was that a Darius or Dara was slain 
by the miscreant Alexander and that another Darius had 
preceded him in the sovereignty. The first Dara was maltie 
to coincide with Bahman the last of the mythical kings 
and grandson of Vishtasp or Gushtasp. It may be noted, in 
passing, that no positive pronouncement can be given as to 
whether Vishtasp, the patron of Zoroaster, was really a historical 
personage. The great king Artaxerxes-Artakhshathra or 
Ardeshar—was known only from some Syrian author who had 
drawn upon Greek writers. But this # name had again come 
into universal vogue after the establishment of the Sasanides 
and was straightway identified with the Bahman mentioned 
above. Ibn Kalbi is the first to bear testimony to this identifi¬ 
cation but the accord between Firdausi and the Arab authors 
conducts us much higher up. The soubriquet of the “ Long- 
armed,” machrocheir was likewise adopted though it does not 
occur in the Shah-nam^ but is* to be met with in the Arab 
texts. The nickname was derived by the chroniclers from 
Dinon, Biruni met with the Greek form in the Persian makro 
shir to which he appended the literal interpretation of tawil-al- 
yadain or the long-armed. (Dther Arab authorities, Tabari, 
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Hamza, and Mafateh present the version tawil-al-bagh or one 
possessed of wide comprehension, which latter perhaps more 
closely approximates to the original sense of the Greek 
mackrockeir. Here we are not dealing with a genuine Persian 
legend. Thaf however people did not proceed altogether 
recklessly in the matter of giving a concatenated shape to the 
chronicle or chronicles is*exhibited by the total ignorance of 
the Arsacide period of which we are furnished with little more 
besides dames and figures. No extensive tradition had accreted 
round this dynasty ; and the same is true of a few mythical 
kings of old. 

We are unable to aver to what extent exhaustive accounts 
were conjoined with these lists of monarchs, especially the 
rulers of mythical Iran. At all events we learn from 
Agathias that at the time of Khushraul there were 
extant carefully preserved persikoi bibloi and bnsilikoi 
dipktkerai in which the kings of the house of Sasan were 
noted down in chronological order. We can judge of the 
accuracy of the accounts embodied in this writing of writings 
from the information supplied by Agathias to his learned friend 
Sergius. There is no question but that these annals also 
supplied the reigns of the pre-Sasanide sovereigns. . 

The Prototype of the Shah-name. 

I3 <c Baisanghar’s prolegomena contain the definite informa¬ 
tion that under the last Yezdegird a complete history of the 
Persian kings from Gayomard down to Khushrau II. was compil¬ 
ed by the dehkan Daneshvar with the help of extant earlier copies 
of the same. The dehkans were, as we know, an inferior class 
of landed nobility and passed for the proper custodians of the 
national tradition. The brief introduction in .prose to the Shah- 
nam 4 mentions among several sources of Persian history one 
Ferrukhan or Ferrukhani the grand mobed of king Yezdegird 
and Ramin “ the servant of the kings.” Both the introductory 
discourses abound in untruths and are an entangled mass of 
confusion, though, notwithstanding, I am inclined to hold that 
some remote veracity underlies the unintelligible information 
which has come down to us through we know not how many 
hands. The consonance between the Arabic versions and the 
Shah*nam£ runs down .to the demise of Khushrau II. and 
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definitely demonstrates that their common original was com¬ 
posed a short time previously. The patriotic and severely 
legitimistic tendency which we unmistakably discover, as 
well as sundry peculiarities point out that the prototype 
of our narrative took its rise in the vicinity of the 
throne and was anterior to the disintegration of the 
empire. With the coronation of the youthful Yezdagird 
in the ancient sacrosanct Istakhar*or Persepolis under the 
auspices of the redoubtable Rustam it might be expected 
that the disastrous chaos had come to an end»and that a new 
era of prosperity was inaugurated for the realm. The 
•compilation of a canonical history of the empire is not 
inconsistent with the trend of those times. The battle of 
Kadisiya in 636 or 637 A. D. terribly terminated this blissful 
dream ; and no one after the catastrophe could bestow a thought 
upon an enterprise of this nature. The time of Ardeshar is 
further indicated by the circumstance that his grandfather 
Khushrau II. is glorified in this book, or at least as much as 
possible exonerated, while his son who had slain his father 
and his brothers, including Yezdagird’s father Shahariyar, is 
without measure denounced. The concord so often adverted 
to and which subsisted mainly in the history of the Sasanuies 
between rtie reports of the Arab annalists, concise as those 
are, and the story of the Shah-name enables us to form a 
tolerably accurate conception of the import and th^ general 
method of that original work. The epic tone which is revealed 
in the book of Zarer, substantially incorporated with the 
general history, is not infrequently conspicuously prominent 
in the Arabic compilations. In the original work were collected 
the national tradition not of the proletariat but naturally of 
the aristocracy atid of the spiritual sect so closely bound up 
with it. These classes were obviously considered the most 
powerful under the Sadanide domination. Characteristic are 
also the coronation orations with which the rulers commenced 
their reigns. The work would seem to have been designed for 
entertainment not merely in the section devoted to the tales of 
the heroes but in the subsequent chapters as well. The Persians 
ever prized ethical dissertations (not however that these homi¬ 
lies could effectually leaven their moral character.; At all 
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events there were numerous speeches in the history. They 
testified to Persian loquacity and to the Persian passion for 
rhetoric. *. 

t 

As for the language of this primitive volume it was the 
Pehlavi which was the only one then employed in writing. We 
are all but certain that its title 1 was Khvalainamak pro¬ 
nounced Khodai-name in the younger dialect. It signided 
the “ Book of the Lords,” answering to the latter Shah-name 
or the Book of Kings. The Khodai-name >s referred to as 
a Pahlavi. worl* by Arab authorities of credit and as em¬ 
bodying a history of the Persian princes Now this pr idu^tion 
found its vvay into the Arabic literature as a translation by Ib s> 
Mukaffa in the middle of the eighth century. With this render 
ing, the most important figures of the heroic age of the Persians 
as well as the historic epo:h of ihe Sasanides, were made known 
to the learned Alusalman .vorid even beyond the bounds of 
Iran so that we encounter allusions to them in the Arab poets. 
Unfortunately, however, not only the Pahlavi original but th. 
Arabic version, too, have long since been irrevocably lost. And 
the same remark applies to other icnderings and compi'.a ions 
based on the Pahlavi prototype. \ sort of substitute, by no 
means adequate, is afforded by the extracts and fragments of 
Arab annalists and partly in sundry Arabic anthologies. But I 
need oi enter further into the history of these materials found 
in the Arabic literature. Suffice it to observe that Ibn Mukaffa 
omitted in his translation such matters, as were too revolting 
either to the religious susceptibilities or to the reasoning of 
the Arabs. 

The Khodai-name wcwld appear to have been mutilated in 
manifold ways owing to the supineness of the transcribers and 
on account of capricious emendations. The arfibigious Pahlavi 
script, which was no doubt but imperfectly understood by the 
readers as well as the copyists, lent itself easily to such corrup¬ 
tion ; and the old Pahlavi transcribers were not more conscien¬ 
tious with regard to their texts fc than modern Persians. The 
mobed Bahram laid under contribution more than twenty 
copies with a view, as he thought, to drawing up correct chrono¬ 
logy ; and this can only mean that the copies greatly deviated 
from each other respecting numbers and figures. 
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Productions Cognate with the Khodai-name. 

14. Besides the Khodai-name there were indubitably divers 
other narratives of at least the story of the Sasanides 
which were not based on that book alone ; and th’is accounts 
for the ve»~ material discrepancies which we notice between the 
A -ab writers and ♦’he Shah-nam^ even with reference to integral 
portions which can Se traced with certainty or at least con¬ 
siderable probability to the Khodai-flame. Thus for instance 

>' Mjkaffa’s version of the eH of Piroz, which can be restored 
v. r .ost literally from various Arabic sources, is essentially 
different from that of t li e Shah-name, whhh ’a^cr consequently 
- could hardly have been dmi cd from the 7 * s odai-name. On the 
) f her hand furnishes historical f ormatk e of high value about, 

■ give ; , example Arde^h?-'- b the las'- Hie Sasanides 
J: : d* must have originated m n^u-nt °aiilavi records, but 
v inch had no place in the Khudai-rame Further there were all 
.r-a.iner of romances and tales in Pahlavi w>’"b were perhaps 
u ..orporated with the general narrative only after the com- 
-.ition of the Khodai-name. Perhaps this holds good likewise 
of the v ' k of Ardeshar, stiU preserved to us, and probably 
also of tne more or .ess voluminous historical romance of 
Bahrain Ghobin, the concents of v hicn can reconstriiCted 
from Arabic histories from the Persian Tabari, and the Shah- 
name. The entire romance was eatly translated into Arabic 
by Jabal-ibn Salim and hen F nrobab'y the celebrity enjoyed 
by this hero. 

15. The account in Baisanghar’s preface touching the 
further vicissitudes of the Tahlavi Book of Kings, composed 
under Yezdegird is on the whole silly rigmarole. But on the 
other hand the information in the other prolegomenon on 
the restoration* of the work in prose, which forms the ground¬ 
work of Firdausi’s Shah-nam£ is of great importance; and 
it is partly in accord with Baisanghar’s introduction. It 
relates that in the year 346 of the Hijira (957-8 a. D.) a 
high dignitary, Mansur al Maamari, directed the compilation 
of the prose Shah-nam^ for Abu Mansur son of Abdar Razzak 
the then ruler of Tos, the undertaking being entrusted to 
Sah, son of Khorasan of Hare or Herat, Yazdandad, son 
of Shapur of Sistan, Mahoi Khorshed, son of Bahrain of 
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Sbapur, Shazan, son of Burzin of Tos. There is no Muslim 
in these names; unquestionably all the four were Zoroastrians. 
For only Zoroastrians were in a position to decipher the 
volume in Pahlavi which was to serve them as their principal 
source. Now the fact that a Shah-nam£ was compiled 
for Abu Mansur, son of Abdar Rozzak of Tos is attested 
by al-Beruni a historian as erudite as accurate, who flourish¬ 
ed at no distant date. This Abu Mansur we must identify 
with Muhammad, son of Abdar Razzak who was actually 
the ruler, of Tos and of whom we hear so many stories 
during the years 945 and 960. Beruni states that Mansur 
had forged a fictitious genealogical tree; and the assertion, 
is supported by the circumstance that the shorter introduc¬ 
tion does supply a genealogical tree of Abu Mansur 
mounting up to Gashvadh father of Godharz. Moreover a 
literary enterprise of this nature is perfectly in harmony with 
the prevailing tendency in Khorasan to enrich the young 
neo-Persian literature by translations and adaptations of 
important works; facts which place in a clear light a passage 
in Firdausi’s own preface to his great epic, according to which 
a powerful governor, a descendant of the old nobility sum¬ 
moned from all sides aged priests of the Parsisin order to com¬ 
pile a work from the accounts they furnished concetning the 
ancient kings, and which later became the foundation of a poem. 
There is no mistaking one of the above-mentioned learned men 
whom he'cites by name, Shazan son of Burzin, as an authority 
on the history of the migration of the fables of Kalila va 
Dimna from India into Iran. The further account of this Indian 
production, at the end of tfee section, may have been derived 
from the same person. Kalila va Dimna was, he proceeds to 
say, translated into Arabic at the instance c*f Mamun, and 
that this Arabic version was again done iqto modern Persian 
by the order of Abul Fazl the Vizier of Nasr ibn Ahmad the 
Samanide (914-943 A. D.) Both these assertions of which 
the first is incorrect, the Arabic translation having been under¬ 
taken half a century later, and the second may be right, may 
have been independently inserted by Firdausi himself. No 
positive contradiction is involved by the manner in which 
Firdausr speaks as if the narrative he recites on his authority 
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was directly heard by himself. The poet often speaks as 
though he had heard what in reality he had only read. There 
were no longer any marzbans to be found either in the age of 
Firdausi or in the time of Abu Mansur. The boast 'akout his 
lineage connecting him with a governor of the Sasanide times 
was perhaps not without a warrant. 

We can reconstruct the contents of the Book of Kings,, 
as written in prose with tolerable exactitude from its poetic 
imitation before us. 

It was an exposition of the story of Iran from primaeval 
time down to the destruction of the national empire, inter* 
.«persed with diverse episodes. For the body of the narrative 
no doubt the author drew upon a general work then extant, 
either the Khodai*name itself or a kindred compilation. How¬ 
ever there were, throughout, inserted all varieties of stories such 
as most of the anecdotes touching Bahram Ghor of which 
the original work on which the old Arab versions are founded 
could have contained but few. Besides, a good deal of 
“wisdom” was laid under contribution—parenetic writings, col¬ 
lections of enigmas, etc. A remnant of the extensive literature 
made use of here is still to be seen in small Pahlavi and neo- 
Persian documents. An opuscule, treating of the introduction 
of the Indian game of chess into Iran, a book extant in its 
Pahlavi original which sprang only in Islamic times was also 
incorporated with the Book of Kings. It forms a parallel to 
the history of the importation of the Indian tale of^Kalilava 
Dimna (both under the times of Khushraul.) Probably the 
Diaskeuasts interpolated the extremely singular but doubtless- 
immaterial account of the death of Jlustam, which was totally 
different from the version given in the original work inas¬ 
much, as, so far as we can determine, in the latter work it 
was Bahman who slew Rustam as the avenger of his father 
entirely in conformity with the legitimists and equitable 
tendency of the book. This account was to be found in the 
book of Azad Sarv or simply Sary who derived his lineage from 
Sam Nariman and consequently believed himself to be related 
to Rustam and whp lived in Merv under Ahmad ibn Sahal. 
Now this Ahmad ibn Sahal is mentioned. He died in 919. 
or 920 the governor of Merv. It is indeed possible that 
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Firdausi borrowed from this book the version which so well 
accorded with his pourtrayal of Rustam. But in the latter case 
we must pre-suppose that Sarv had written; not in Pahlavi but 
in moderft Persian. 1 As regards the romance of Bahram 
Chobin, as already indicated, it was probably worked up into 
the historical ^narrative at a prior datV;, for it stands also in the 
Arabic chronicles. 

Naturally we are by'no means in a position to discriminate 
in detail whether a given originally independent fragment had 
already taken place in the Khodai-name or similar general 
history, or was introduced only by the scholars whom Abu 
Mansur employed. This is impossible to decide in the case^ 
the solitary and large chapter which is altogether of alien 
origin—the history of Alexander. The Khodai-name, in all 
conscience, said but little of the great Emathian conqueror 
and that little was as unfavourable to him as the allusions 
to him in the literature of the priests. A Pahlavi recension, 
however, of the romance of Alexander originally in Greek, 
the so-called Pseudo-Kallisthenes, had already been made. 
We possess a tolerably correct reflex of the same in the 
Syriac translation, while at the same time the epitomes 
of ^Alexander in Arabic works are traceable to it for the 
most part. This romance has been subjected, in the usual 
manner, to all manner of modifications ; the most important 
of them being the one which makes the destroyer of the 
ancient Persian monarchy, an offspring of a Persian princess, 
thus making him a semi-Persian who is by consequence 
elevated into welcome prominence in the eyes of the Iranian 
world. Hence it was that^Alexander could enter the rank of 
the glorified rulers of Persia. The story of Alexander, it would 
appear, like the book of Kalila va Dimna, pacsed through an 
Arabic transformation before it was once more received into 
Persian. We can in no other way explain that in the Shah- 
nam£ as well as in the Arabic histories the Greek conqueror is 
made to visit the Kaaba of Arabia. 

The four men—-there were perhaps more—encompassed 
what they were set to perform. How they proceeded in 
detail, who redacted the whole—this eludes our investigation. 
Here and there they seem to have mentioned their sources. As 
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regards the language, the bulk of their material was in Pahiavi, 
for which they required the assistance of the professors of the 
old creed. If there existed a large history of the kings written 
in neo-Persian there was no call for this commission. As for 
the sources in Arabic they were scarcely tapped direct, Arabic 
literature being as foreigft to learned Zoroastri^ns as Pahiavi, 
was to the Muslims. They, however, had some recourse to 
works in the modern tongue, c.g., in the narrative of Alexander. 
This accounts for the Arabic way of writing some purely 
Persian names in the Shah-namd. But it is conceivable that 
this way of spelling was introduced in the final redaction by 
* the Muslims. 

The work was composed in modern Persian and was 
accordingly accessible to ever}' literate Iranian. Its enormous 
compass was the only obstacle in its way to a wide diffu¬ 
sion. That it early perished is palpable from the unheard of 
approbation which was accorded to its poetic version made not 
long after by the immortal Firdausi. 


S. K. Nariman. 



ART.'-XL—THE ART CULTURE OF THE ARYANS. 

I T is a fashion with the apologists of oriental Art to exag¬ 
gerate ttye antiquity of the art culture of the Aryans— 
India being acknowledged as one of the poles from which the 
civilization of the world has radiated. Indeed it cannot be 
gainsaid that India has been one of the ancient reservoirs from 
which every nation has more or less drawn and drunk. If we 
compare the culture and civilization of the Indo-Aryans with 
that of the Greeks of the same period we find the genius 
the Hindus is on a level equal to and in some respects on a 
stratum higher than that of the Greek talent. The Hindus 
evolved and elaborated a system of mental philosophy which 
no production of the Greeks with all their refined culture, with 
all their practical and rational knowledge of things could ever 
equal. Further, the Hindu system of religion and morality has 
no parallel in Greece. The Greeks boasted of a more 
comprehensive and many-sided intellect, but the Hindus were 
equally versatile. They have touched upon a variety of 
subjects—such as Music, Astronomy, Medicine, Mathematics, 
Poetry, and Literature, and in many cases they have “adorned 
what they have touched. Yet it is with a, feeling of regret that 
the student of Indian civilization notices the comparative lack 
of artistic'activity even in the most brilliant period of Hindu 
culture and civilization. The Hindus were a nation of philo¬ 
sophers and it was in philosophy only that the mind of the 
speculative Hindu shone fo*th in its greatest splendour. With 
all their abstruse speculations and subtle and profound re¬ 
searches in philosophy the Hindus never could reach a fraction 
of that perfection which the Greek races had attained in the 
Fine Arts. The labours of Greece in the cause of elegant 
arts cannot but be the pride of modern Europe. By a cruel 
irony of fate the Hindus were denied the glory of success 
in the realm of art. Indeed it would appear, it is not ,gjven 
to the same nation to excel in all things. There has been a 
Kapila but no Phaedias—a Goutaraa but no Michael Angelo— 
a Buddha but no Giotto. What might be the secret cause of 
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this curious phenomenon ? Was the soil of the Ganges and the. 
Indus unfavourable to the growth of art ? It has been 
suggested the Hindu mind lacked all capability of artistic 
efforts. Even such a learned antiquarian as Dr. Fergusson has 
had no scruples to assert that “the Aryans were essentially a 
non-artistic rrtce.” In the* absence of materials^and historical 
data to prove that the Hindus ever successfully cultivated the 
[esthetic Arts, we shall have to put* up with, if we are not 
disposed to accept, a thousand and one ridiculous theories 
to account for the dearth of Fine Arts in India. In the present 
stage of our knowledge theory seems indispensable to 
understand and explain the phenomenon of the archaeologi¬ 
cal history of India. But in constructing such theories we 
must take into consideration not only what the Aryan intellect 
has actually done ; but also what it might have attained. Some 
writers unwilling to admit the inferiority of Indian Art to the 
Greek productions, are apt to over-estimate the quality and 
character of Aryan art activities and to ascribe their origin to 
a remote period in prehistoric times, and cite, in support, 
stray passages in the great epics and other religious literature 
The Mahabharata and the Ramayana contain frequent allusions 
to storied towers, galleries of picture and casts of paiaters, 
not to* speak of the golden statue of a heroine, and the 
magnificence of personal adornments. Of course it goes 
without saying “that descriptive literature concerning the 
forms of gods and other heroic characters means ^correlative 
attempts at plastic actualization.” But the pity of it is that 
we ran not judge from these passages the exact quality or 
amount of perfection or the nature and character of these 
works of art. For this we have to depend on such scant)' relics 
as have survlved’the defacing hand of time and the ruthless 
hand of vandalism. The archaeologist of India has therefore to 
labour under greater disadvantages than the historian of Hindu 
civilization. 

Indian Art, we shall see, is identical and synonymous with 
Buddhist Art in India. Up to the present the researches of 
antiquarians have failed to discover in any part of India any 
traces of sculpture or architecture long previous to the Buddhist 
era. The oldest stone buildings still extant are the Baithak 
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of Jorasandha, the Walls of Bajagriha in Behar (attributed' to 
the 5th century B. C.) and the Buddhist caves like those of 
Khandagiri and Udayagiri in Orissa attributed to the $rd 
century B.*C. The archaeological history of India, therefore, 
commences from the 3rd century B. C., and the period of art 
development tpay be fairly fixed between 3rd century B. C., 
and 6th or 7th century A. D. This is further confirmed by 
the fact that temple and *image worship were not a part of 
Hindu religion till after the death of Goutama Buddha. The 
gods of the Aryans in the Vedic and the Epic age were 
personified natural forces of an unusually vague form. The 
world of gods merged into nature and artistic representation's 
were not required. Their mythology was necessarily of an 
elementary and unplastic character. 

It is in the Post Asokan Period that we find Buddhist 
Art in all its activity and splendour. The message of Buddha 
was a message of the Freedom of the soul. The art pursuits 
of India entered into a new life and found scope in freer forms 
and a wider range of subjects. It was the age of Buddha or 
the Enlightened One. Buddhism was the Renaissance of the 
East—it was the return of light after ages of eclipse. If Indian 
Art ever attained any sort of development or perfection it was 
in this age : that is to say, the climax of Indian Art activity is 
to be judged by the best specimens that helongi to this period. 
And specimens, fortunately are not wanting. The fine 
frescoes ort mouldering walls of Ajanta and Bagh, the finished 
sculptures of the Ellora Caves, the faultless architecture at 
Bhubaneswar may be taken to represent the best attempts of 
Aryan genius in the field. e 

The highest excellence in architecture and sculpture was 
attained in India before and immediately* aftfer the birth of 
Christ. The rude caves in Orissa and Behar mark the ele¬ 
mentary stage—the noblest monuments were constructed in 
the 3rd century B. C., and the 1st century A. D. The richly 
sculptured rails of Bharhut and Sanchi belong to 200 B. C., and 
100 A. D., and the finest Chaitya Caves (The Karli)—thafc&ave 
come down to us in their original perfection belong also to 
the 1st century B.C. The Ajanta, Vicars and Amravati rails 
(attributed to the 4th and 5th century A. D.) also represent the 
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highest point which art has reached in India. Taking the chef 
d'ceuv>es of Buddhist Art as a whole, we are struck by the 
titanic labours and the superb industry expended in these 
works rather than by subtleness or refitfement in their execu¬ 
tion, we miss in these gigantic works of faith that high 
order of aesthetic merit that characterises Rom&n and Greek 
productions. They display what Dr. Fergusson calls “ a lack 
of pure intellects,” “ we shall in vain seek for that high order of 
intellectual conception which marks the marbles of Greece and 
Rome.” # 

m 

Tired in our vain search after works of fine art throughout 
* India, we snatch (with a feeling of relief) at these more or less 
perfect examples of Buddhist Art and are inclined to exagger¬ 
ate and over-estimate their true quality. Art in India surely 
attained but partial development. Hindu minds never 
aspired to the heights which Greek genius has reached. 
Even if we compare the artistic culture of the Aryans with their 
studies of other branches of knowledge we are forced to admit 
their aesthetic attempts are far inferior to the successes they 
have achieved in Philosophy, Grammar, Astronomy, Music» 
Drama, in fact in every other sphere of intellectual activity. 
India does not possess an art worthy of the !an^ of Kapila find 
Arjavatta. Their very success in these spheres creates in us a 
longing for and an ^exacting demand from them of a higher 
quality of art than those bequeathed to us in Buddhistic 
remains and it would be an insult to the Aryan genius to judge 
its art productions from a lower standard. Buddhist Art 
can never represent all that our ancestors were capable of—it 
was merely their ^irst rude attempt in a branch of science 
never seriously studied and never brought to perfection. The 
poverty of India fn the sphere of art must always be viewed 
in this light by her true admirer. 

It is curious to notice how this problem has also occurred 
to Prof. Max Muller : “ The idea of the beautiful in nature ” he 
says “did not exist in the Hindu mind— .... They 
describe what they saw, they praise certain features, they 
compare them with other features in nature, but the beautiful as 
such does not exist for them. They never excelled either in 
sculpture or painting. It is strange, nevertheless, that a 
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people so fond of the highest abstractions as the Hindu should 
never have summarised their conceptions of the beautiful . . 
. . I wish I could have given you a more satisfactory 
answer.” ? * 

This absence of fine art in India is sometimes attributed 
to the enervating influence of the Indian climate leading to a 
general aversion to all manual labour. But if we cast a glance 
at the innumerable rock-cut temples and the gigantic—almost 
Herculean labours bestowed on them, we cannot lay much 
stress on'the climate theory. Indeed the solution of the prob¬ 
lem is to be found in the metaphysical rather than the physi¬ 
cal conditions of the Hindus. *** 

It is not that the Hindus were devoid of the sense of 
beauty—or incapable of any high order of aesthetic culture— 
they never paid any serious attention to the cultivation of the 
Fine Arts. They had not the time nor the inclination to do so. 
The exclusive caste system of India has much to answer for. 
It was impossible for the Brahmans, busy with their religious 
rites and intellectual pursuits, to carve or to paint : the fine 
arts were therefore left to the lower classes and were conse¬ 
quently looked upon as dishonourable. Hence it is we notice 
in their works tjie utter lack of intellectual conception which 
alone could have lent excellence to Indian sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture. The Arts of India were thus foi’ ever divorced from 
the benefit of the Aryan intellect. The men who cultivated the 
fine arts in India were not the men who thought out India's 
Philosophy and Religion. Further the burden of Hindu religi¬ 
ous Philosophy is that the World is a Maya or illusion^on- 
structed by our own senses* and the redemption of the soul lies 
in the complete annihilation of the senses. In this view of life 
the Hindus probably had forsaken the Culture oY the esthetic 
as soon as they came to perceive the necessity sensual basis 
of the Fine Arts. All Fine Arts, we know, address the*intellect 
^through the medium of the senses. As John Ruskin puts it:— 
“ Art is the product of human happiness ; it is contrary to 
asceticism; it is the expression of pleasure.” The ifSHid of 
Hindu life has been the renunciation of pleasure. This sort of 
things could not be calculated to promote the growth of a 
powerful national Art. The lofty aims attributed to the 
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Fine Arts by modem philosophers (we may argue) ought 
to have recommended to our forefathers the culture of the 
aesthetic faculty. But we find they reached the same ends 
by other means and the Fine Arts were not necessary 
for them. “All Arts haye for their object either-the sup¬ 
port or exaltation of human life.” “ The highest thing Art 
can do is to set before you the true image of the presence of 
a noble human being. It has never clone more than this and 
it ought not to do less.” The Aryans arrived at the same thing 
by other methods and means. The be-all and end-afl of all the 
culture of the Hindus has been the knowledge and realisation 
of .the absolute. They would know God through logic, through 
music, through astronomy. What is the aim of ail Fine Arts? 
To hold forth relative beauty leading up to absolute beauty. 
He who has attained the higher has no need of the lower. 

It is an error to assume therefore that the sense of heauty 
was dead in the Hindu mind. It only slumbered and lay 
dormant and never awoke to consciousness. Even in the 
Buddhist age when “the lion of Sakya in shaking his mane had 
dispersed the dust of Maya ”—we notice purely artistic 
execution never found scope in the existence of schools, but cfily 
in sporadic instances. Art has ever been in Iftdia the hand¬ 
maid of religion. It has worked always at the bidding of the 
Buddha monk and never had an independent life. It there¬ 
fore never lived to attain its full growth and perished *vith the 
decline of Buddhism. 

Yet the Buddhist Art -is not without its lessons. In the 
■ wall^bf Ajanta, in the temples of the different schools, in the 
bas-reliefs of Ellolfa there are materials which it is incumbent 
on the present generation to polish, refine and perfect and to 
work out into a living school of painting, a living school of 
sculpture—and a iftin'g school of architecture. They are the 
very sign posts to lead others bent upon advancing in the same 
field. The delicate and graceful drawings of the Ajanta 
frescoes, the excellent ornamental design of its ceilings will 
ever the heritage of our future Burne-Jones, Morris, or 

Walter Crane. 

Ordhendra Coomar Gangopadhay, 
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REPORT ON ARCHEOLOGICAL WORK IN BURMA FOR THE YEAR 
1903. Government Press, Rangoon. 

PROGRESS REPORT OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
WESTERN IgiDIA. Thacker and Co., Bombay. 

MR. Taw Sein Ko is the Burma Government Archseol- 
ogist, and from his Report we discover that during *thc~" 
year under review the sum of Rs. 41,184 has been spent 
on archaeological work. Of this amount Rs. 28,970 was devoted 
to carrying out the Viceroy’s orders in respect of the pre¬ 
servation and restoration of the Palace and other buildings at 
Mandalay. This Palace, which was built originally by Shwe 
Bo Min in 1845, is unique in its architecture and recalls its 
prototypes in Nepaul, Magadha, and Cambodia. 

During the year Notes have been compiled on (a) Burmese 
Buddhism, ( b ) Panthays, (c) Burmese Sects, (d) Chinese 
Dialects spoken in Burma, and on (e) 'tne origin of the word 
Burma. 

Two articles on the “Origin of the Burmese Race” and the 
“ Introduction of Buddhism into Burma” were prepared for 
incorporation in the Journal of Indian Archaeology. A 
memorandum on the “ Antiquities of Rangoon ” was also com¬ 
piled at the request of the Deputy Commissioner, Rangoon. 
Town Lands. 4 « 

The maps and plans acquired for the Archaeological 
Library were as follows:—(1) History of Kale* (2) History of 
Tharrawaddy: (3) Ancient History of Pagan in the Pali 
language: (4) Life of Dhammaceti, King of Pegu, in the 15th 
century A. D.: (5) Map of Ancient Prome showing the pagodas, 
sites of Palaces, and other localities of historic interest. In 
the List of Buildings of Archaeological, Historical or l^schitec- 
tural interest to be maintained by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, there is a short history of each Fort and tomb and 
monastery which is interesting and valuable. An excellent Plan 
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of the Palace Platform at Mandalay, showing the Buildings 
dismantled and vacated accompanies this Report, 

The Bombay Report is a statement of worlf done in 
Berar, Central India, Rajputana and the Central Provinces. 
Mr. H. Cousens is the Superintendent Archaeological Survey, 
Bombay Circle. The actual expenditure incurred in the con¬ 
servation of ancient monuments during the financial year is 
Rs. 16,821. Mr. Cousens notes with strong disapproval, and 
rightly so, the order to re-paint certain slabs and figures in the 
KArli Caves. This is what he says : “Uater on, I received an 
estimate for repairs to the different groups of caves in which 
one item set down was for repainting the figures in the KArli 
Cave, which at some remote period had been daubed with colour 
by some vandals! One can almost hear these fine old caves 
crying out ‘ Save us from our friends.' But surely there must 
be some mistake here. Yet within the last year I have received 
two proposals from two different Executive Engineers to paint 
inscribed slabs by way of preserving them, and another entered 
in his estimate the whitewashing of an old carved black stone 
temple for the same purpose! Sometimes such things are done 
without our knowledge, such as the recent whitewashing of the 
old tomb* of GhulAm ShAh KalhorA at Hyderabad, Sind, and 
the excavation of unsightly trenches around the base of the 
old Bhuddhist st&pa Thill Mir Rukhan, near Moro, in order to 
throw up a ramp around the Thul to preserve it. Anc) 2*/* have 
to bear the execration of the public. I would be glad if it 
could be made a hard and fast rule that nothing whatsoever, 
however insignificant a measure it ^nay seem, should be done 
to these old remains without a previous reference to our 
Department, it would now and again save a building from 
some well-meaning but disastrous protective measures." 

On 30th January the Superintendent visited and inspected 
the Fort at Karmala in the Sholapur district, and there he 


noticed a very unusual thing in connection with the temple of 
Ambafcy,—the sikhara or tower was surmounted by the Union 
Jackf 

At Mandu, in Central India, there are many magnificent 


buildings, some in an almost perfect state of repair,—Mandu 
once being the home of the Malva Kings when a Mahommedan 
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dynasty prevailed. The Viceroy had given a special order 
requesting the Director-General to visit Dhar and Mandu and 
draw up k 'scheme for .the repairs and conservation of these fine 
old building! “We hardly know what is in Mandu yet,’’ 
writes Mr. Qousens, “the place is so thoroughly,.overgrown 
with thick jungle and undergrowth. It would be a delightful 
piece of work to explore-the hill completely, and I hope it may 
fall to my lot some day to do it. Even in our short visit we 
found many things that were new to us, both in constructive 
and decorative detail : for example, circular window frames, 
circular shafted columns, and a completely new design in finials ” 
Indeed all the country to the south and west' of Dhar, within 
the Central India Agency, is practically unknown so far as 
antiquarian remains are concerned and afford an interesting 
field for future explorers. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POLICE ADMINISTRATION OF THE TOWN 
OF CALCUTTA AND ITS SUBURBS FOR THE YEAR 1903. By 
R. A. D’O Bignell, Esq., Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. Bengal 
Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1904. 

r 

The one thing to be remarked on in this Report-—as it is in 
the Government Resolution— is the large number of vacancies 
in the ranks of the constables at the'end of the year, Mr. 
Bignell ascribes this, partly to the fact that a constable’s present 
pay compares unfavourably with what he can earn as a darwan 
in private employ, and partly to more strict supervision of the 
force which has led to more work being required of them 
simultaneously with a cfecrease of illicit 'gains. Out of the 
162 men dismissed, five were European e constables for 
drunkenness and absence without leave. The whole strength 
of the force is 8 Superintendents, 55 Inspectors, 12 Sub- 
Inspectors, 16 European Sergeants, 48 European Constables, 
11 Darogas, 80 Native Sergeants, 185 Corporals, 7 Head 
Constables, 35 sowars, and «,866 constables, including 
130 boatmen. 

The total number of suicides during the year was no, 
twenty-'four less than in the previous year. Of these 94 were 
Hindus, 8 Mahommedans, 5 Christians, and 3 of “other 
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persuasions.” In 48 - 3 per cent opium was the medium used/ 
and of the total number of suicides, 42 were women. 

The total number of accidental deaths was 37 1 0 During 
the year 47 European vagrants were received inio the work- 
house. Of these 11 obtained employment and 1 p ran away ! 

The number of persons confined in the Police Lock-up 
were 675 Europeans, and 3,896 Natives, a total of 4,571, and a 
decrease of 938 over the previous year. 749 old offenders 
were re-convicted during the year. The total .number of 
children missing was 1,210, and of this number *,198 were 
found again. There were said to be 30 bogus firms in 
existence against 28 in 1902. These people by advertisements 
induce people living at a distance to purchase articles of in¬ 
ferior value, and they also order articles from up-country, take 
delivery, but do not pay for them. The number of persons 
convicted by the Presidency Magistrate under the Penal Code 
were: Hindus, 3,396, Mahommendans 2,077, Christians 109, 
Jews 8, and others 8. 

The amount of property stolen was Rs. 3,52,233-14-9 and 
the amount recovered only Rs. 1,12,574-10-0, a very small 
percentage. 

The officers mentioned for good work done during the 
year are :—Mr. F. L. Halliday, the Deputy Commissioner, 
Mr. F. C. T. Halliday: Superintendents—Ellis, Robertson, 
Aldridge, and Haultain: Inspectors—Bowen, Fry^oni and 
Purna Chanda Lahiri. Mr. Clare, Chief Engineer of the Fire 
Brigade, and Engineers Holmes and Chase. 


ANNUAL RETURNS,OP THE CHARITABLE DISPENSARIES UNDER 
THE GOVERNMENT OP BENGAL AND THE CALCUTTA MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS *FOR THE YEAR 1903. By Colonel Browne, 
M.D., C.I.E., I.M.S., Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Bengal, 
Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1904. 

The triennial Report on the Charitable Hospitals and 
Dispensaries of Bengal is not due until next year, and on 
the ^fSSsent occasion therefore Colonel Browne has confined 
himself to brief remarks explanatory of the statistics. These 
notes fall under two heads, (1) Calcutta Medical Institutions, 
(2) Charitable Dispensaries. 
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1 Under the former we find recorded that there are 17 public 
Hospitals and Dispensaries in operation. In these 27,178 in¬ 
door and 3$o,9io out-door patients were treated. This is a 
decrease in the number of in-patients, and the cause was evi¬ 
dently an improvement in the public health of Calcutta and 
its suburbs during the past year. Ttfe statistics for the year 
furnish further evidence of the improvement in the public 
health seeing that there was a marked decrease in the number 
of cases of malarial fever,—an exception, however, must be 
made in Il\e case of venereal disease as there is an increase of 
1,244 admissions over the numbers in 1902. 

The record of surgical work done in the Hospitals during 
the year is a fairly satisfactory one, the total number of opera¬ 
tions performed having risen from 18,185 ,n 1902 to 29,475 
in 1903. The increase occurred chiefly at the Medical College 
Hospital. 

The attendance of women at the Hospitals was larger than 
in the previous year by 1,617—the largest on record during 
the past eleven years. When we turn to finance we find that 
the total income of the hospitals was Rs. 9,59,759 against 
Rs. 12,23,967 in 1902—the decrease is owing to the fact that 
last* year a large sum from Government was allotted for build¬ 
ing operations at the Presidency General Hospital, keceipts 
from paying patients amounted to Rs. 83,739 as compared with 
Rs. 78,6^9 in 1902—the increase occurring chiefly at the 
Presidency General Hospital where the income from this source 
exceeded that during the previous year by Rs. 5,554. Private 
subscriptions were received in three Hospitals only, viz., the 
Mayo Institutions (Rs. 6,566), the Samhhu Nath Pandit 
Hospital (Rs. 35), and the Howrah General Hospital. The 
larger sum in the case of the last named is' owing to the 
subscriptions paid by private Firms in support of their em¬ 
ployes whilst sick. 

Colonel Browne says on this point,—“ It can scarcely be 
said that the Calcutta public contribute generously towards the 
support of the hospitals. ” Are not the generous subscriptions 
to the Hospital Nurses and the many entertainments,—the 
proceeds of which are given to them an answer to this state¬ 
ment ? 
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When we turn to the Charitable Dispensaries we find thatf 
there are 597, excluding the Calcutta Institutions. During the 
year, 29 new ones were opened. Two were closed, and 4 were 
withdrawn from Government supervision* The total number of 
patients treated during the year was 4411,355, ik\ increase of 
2 48,579» whilst the daily* average attendance', increased by 
595‘2i. These figures include only the patients treated in 
Charitable Dispensaries under Govfernment supervision, but 
in addition 356,678 were treated in private dispensaries from 
which returns have been received : 169,569 in* Railway 
Hospitals, 8,427 by travelling railway medical officers, 16,397 
in temporary hospitals connected with outbreaks of epidemic 
disease, so that altogether 4,962,426 persons received medical 
relief in this way as compared with 4,607,356 in the previous 
year. The total number of surgical operations performed in 
the Dispensaries during the year was 184,429 as compared with 
171.647 in 1902, an increase of 12,773. 

It may be remarked that the attendance of women at the 
dispensaries, although slightly larger than in the preceding 
year is still considerably behind that in some other Provinces, 
notably Madras, the United Provinces, and the Punjab, where 
the percentages of women in the total daily attendance during 
1902 w6re 23*89, 22*59, and 20‘97 respectively, as compared 
with 17*88 in Bengak A great deal has recently been done 
towards improving the accommodation for female patients, 
and arrangements securing their privacy are no*** pfovided in 
the great majority of institutions. 

The net income for the year was Rs. 13.61,520, against 
Rs. 11,79,284 in the previous year: ^n increase of Rs. 1,82,236' 
This, however, is principally due to the inclusion of a sum of 
Rs. 1,27,000 Spent on the construction of a new hospital at 
Hathwa by Her Highness the Maharani. 

Subscriptions and donations from natives increased by 
Rs. 1,42,212, whilst those from Europeans diminished by 
Rs* 3,793- During the past year much active sympathy 
witl^ fepspital work has been shown by native gentlemen in 
the form of large contributions. The following are some 
of the most important contributions during the year :~~ 
Rs. 20,000 by Babu Dhana Krishna Goswami, for the 
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Construction and maintenance of a dispensary at Chella in 
Birbhum : Rs. 40,000 bequeathed by the late Kumar Srish 
Chander Singh of Kandi to the Kandi dispensary : Rs. 15,000 
by Babu Dhanpat Singh, Novvlakha, for dispensary building at 
Azimgan : Rs.vio,000 by Babu Chogmull Sookhani towards 
the construction of the Victoria ^Memorial Dispensary at 
Darjeeling: Rs. 15,000 by Babu Lall Nakphopha Gayawal 
of Gaya to Elgin Zenana Hospital : Rs. i, 27,000 by Her High¬ 
ness the Maharatii of Hathwa for a new dispensary building 
at Chaprn* and for the construction of a Victoria Hospital at 
Hathwa: Rs. 20,000 by Babu Romoni Mohan Sing, for a new 
Dispensary in the Bhagulpur Fort : Rs. 10,000 by Babu Thabm 
Das for two wards at the Ranchi Hospital : and Rs. 15,000 by 
Babu Rajendra Narayan Bhanja for a female ward in the 
Cuttack General Hospital. On these donations, the Lieutenant- 
Governor says that “ he has perused with much pleasure the 
long list of important donations made to the Hospitals during 
the year. Nineteen donations of an aggregate value of 
Rs. 3 » 1 9>SOO are included in the list, and they constitute a record 
of which the Province has no reason to be ashamed. The 
thanks of the Lieutenant-Governor have already been 
conveyed to the donors separately, but His Honour avails 
himself of this opportunity to thank them again fbr their 
liberality.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HOSPITALS AND CHARITABLE INST1TU- 
TIONS OF THE UNITED PROVINCES FOR 1903. By R. D. 
Murray, M. B., Colonel, I.M.S., Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, United Provinces, Government Press, Allahabad, 1904. 

FROM this Report we learn that there ha» been an increase 
in the number of surgical operations performed and also in the 
number of cures. The total income of hospitals and dispensaries 
has also increased, but the increase in the total expenditure, 
makes the whole increase but some Rs. 16,000. Unlike the 
Report on the Calcutta Medical fnstitutions we have jj/ere a 
decrease in the amount of native subscriptions and an increase 
in that of European subscriptions. The Lieutenant-Governor 
remarks on this:—“While gratefully acknowledging the 
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generosity of several humane and public-spirited gentlemen in» 
these Provinces, His Honour is constrained to think that more* 
might be done by those who have the means to relieve the 
sufferings of the poor/’ 


REPORT ON EMIGRATION FROM THE PORT OF'CALCUTTA TO 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN COLONIES,. 1903. By C. Banks, Esq., 
M.D., C.M., D.P.H., Protector of Emigrants, Bengal Secretariat 
Press, 1904. 

» 

THIS is an interesting Report. Mr. R* W. S. Mitchell, 
C.-M. G., was the Emigration Agent for British Guiana 
and Natal. .Mr. A. C. Stuart, the Agent for Trinidad, died 
during the year, and was succeeded by Mr. R. P. Gibbes- 
Mr. L. Grommers acted as tne Agent for Surinam, and 
Mons. C. Jambon for the French Colonies. Of the seven 
Colonies importing Indian labourers, Demerara received the 
most, viz 2,800. Of the 12,403 emigrants recruited, 719 or 
5*80 per cent, were recruited in Bengal : 692 or 5*57 per cent, in 
Behar : 7,663 or 6178 per cent in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh: 260 or 2’09 per cent, in Ajmere: 2,117 
or 1767 per cent, in the Punjab. The largest number of 
registrations were again effected in the UnTted Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. J As in the previous year Fyzabad and 
Basti took the lead in supplying the largest number of 
emigrants. — 111 

Of the 11,161 emigrants accommodated in the several 
depots in Calcutta in the year under report, there were 7 . 5 °° 
men, 2,878 women, 323 children, bqys, 269 girls, and 191 infants 
of both sexes. Out of these 17 men, 5 women, 1 boy and 6 infants 
died. 0 

The number of emigrants who actually embarked for the 
Colonies was 9,084, as against 10,882 in the previous year* 
and of these 2,500 were women. Of the vessels engaged 11 
were sailing ships and 6 steamers. 

m Uhe following tables are interesting,—tjhe first shows the 
number of emigrants that returned to India from the several 
Colonies during the year and the amount of their savings,— 
and the second the number and amount of remittances made 
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to India by money-order, etc., by resident immigrants in the 
Colonies during the past two years:— 


COLOI^BS. 

Number of 
souls em¬ 
barked at 
Colony. 

Savings. 

0 Aggregate. 

Average amount 
on the number 
embarked. 

« 

Demerara 

Trinidad ... 

Jamaica ... t 

Mauritius 

Natal 

Fiji 

Reunion ... 

Total 

2>385 

7SO 

359 

201 

409 

579 

3 

Rs. A. P. 

3,07,423 10 5 

1,45,680 9 3 
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0 
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V 

Fiji 
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* 4,6 
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TO 
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80 

O 
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11 
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O 
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.* 
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. 

>5.594 

15,16,302 s 
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34,293 (2 , 

I TT 

0 3 61 

. 

87 

3.369 O 


0 9 ii| 


C* 

291 a 


... [ 

1 * . 

454 1 

27,034 14 



money-orders with this country 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SANITARY COMMISSIONER 

FOR BENGAL, YEAR 1903.—By Major F. C. Clarkson, I. M. S. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, ft04. 

The Government Resolution on this Report is a little 
critical and severe. “ The Sanitary Commissioner’s Report 
for 1903 deals for the most part with figures only, his 
remarks under the several headings consisting mainly of 
comparisons between the statistics of the year under review 
with those of the preceding year, and to speculations regarding 
the causes for these variations. Information as to local con¬ 
ditions, the special causes and prevalence of disease, and the 
progress of sanitation during the year is somewhat scanty.” 
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Altogether 2,903,191 births and 2481,149 deaths were regis-* 
tered in Bengal during 1903, and as compared with 1902 Hieref 
has been a falling off in both the number of births and deaths, 
amounting to 84,609 and 7,279 respectivejy. As regards deaths 
the difference is small, but this would have been nearly thirteen 
times as large but for tho severe prevalence of**cholera and 
plague which were responsible for over , 85,000 more deaths 
than in 1902. 

In comparing Bengal statistics with those of other 
provinces, we find the highest birth-rate during the year, vis. 
46-13 per mille was recorded by the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, while the Central Provinces which last year occupied 
first place now stands second. As regards deaths, the highest 
rate, viz., 49-01 per mille was again returned by'the Punjab, 
Bengal being the lowest with a ratio of 33’33. The unusually 
high death-rate returned by the Punjab was chiefly due to the 
heavy mortality from plague which amounted to over 20 per 
cent, of the total deaths registered in the Province. With 
regard to details of birth registration in Bengal we find that 
the highest birth-rate, vis., 5091, was recorded in the district of 
Gaya, while of towns, Jamalpur, in the Monghyr district, which 
usually records the highest birth-rate had to yield the placg of 
honour* to Tikari which showed a ratio of £3*90. Jhalakati, 
in the Backergungfc district, recorded, as usual, the smallest 
birth-rate, vis., 4‘0i and must continue to do so on account of 
the unduly large proportion in the sexes otitJ^nhabitants' 
there being 4,708 males to only 526 females. With regard to 
the details of death registration it may be noticed that Revel- 
ganj heads the list with 78-23, but # this is much smaller than 
the corresponding figures cf the two preceding years, vis., 10572 
and 152-38. 0 • 

Of the rural areas Jamalpur returned the highest, viz • 
t 2480. 

The mortality according to sex, class and age are worth 
studying. More males died than females, the ratios being 
34-^7 -and 31*80 per mille’respectively, and as compared with 
the preceding year the mortality was higher among Hindus 
and Buddhists and lower among the other rhces. The higher 
death-rate among Hindus was mainly due to the greater 
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linhealthiness of the greater portion of Bihar and Orissa where 
fhe Hindu element in the population greatly predominates, 
while the severe prevalence of malarial fever in Chittagong 
and Darjeeling, where* most of the Buddhists in this province 
reside, helped to swell the death-rate among them. 

The mortality among European seamen in the Port of 
Calcutta was less than half of the previous year. In 1903 
there were 10 deaths, in 1902, 23, while in 1899 the number 
was 52. Altogether 20,253 European seamen arrived in the 
Port of Calcutta during 1903—the daily average population of 
them being'1,145. 



CRITICAL NOTICES, 


LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS, written from the year 1840 to 

1903, Seventh Series, by Robert Needham Cust, LL.D., Barrister»at~ 

Law. London, Luzac and Co., 46, Great Russell Street. 1904. 

THIS volume of 237 pages is, to use the author’s own words, 
“ The last scratch of an Octogenarian Pen, wfiich I*as been in 
“ceaseless motion since 1840, when he was Captain of the 
“ Oppidans at Eton College,” and it is written in his 84th year. 
The title pages bear the beautiful inscription “ Domine, 
” Oculos, Dextram Linguam, Mcditationcs, dirige et cohibe ; 
“ Illumina Mentem, et Cerebrum ut (A) Videam dare, (R) 
‘ Meditar fideliter, (C) Legam diligenter, (D) Loquar modeste, 
“ (E) Auscultem submisse, (F) Scribam caute et veraciter ; 
,£ Et omnia cum Te, pro Te, sub Te, in Te” and the very 
last page 11 Vale /Eternum Vale. February, 24 1904, Anno 
Vitas 84.” 

The history of the Book, which is a valuable collestiou 
of essays, is as follows. In November 1901 iTr. Cust wrote the 
Preface to the Sixth Series of Linguistic and Oriental essays, 
commencing with the words : Vocat labor ultimus.” In 
February 1898, he wrote the Preface to the-^'vftft Series of 
the same Essays commencing with the words: “ Ecce 

iterum Crispinus ! I really ought not to have done it: ” and 
that Series consisted of 1,075 pages : “ the Chronological List 
of my printed writings, at page 369 of this volume, gives a total 
of my separate Writings in the courses of seventy years since 
my Eton days as 1,270. I can assure my readers that it was 
by an entire accident that this volume has seen the light, and 
at the age of 82 it was no joke to get it through the press. I 
wished to bid farewell to my missionary labours: this led to 
Esfay*2, and my having been present at three coronations in 
Westminster Abbey made the compiling of Essay 7 a matter 
of necessity. The reprint of two small volumes was suggested 
for the purpose of saving their lives by being incorporated in 
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long serial, which can be found in so many libraries of 
Europe, Asia, and America ; and some of the Essays in the 
Table of Contents are the outcome of senile gratitude to that 
kind Power, 'which has lengthened my life while Bishops and 
Statesmen and Warriors have fallen at a younger age, and 
prolonging the use of my faculties beyond the normal age of 
man.” 

There is much in this Book which is of the greatest 
interest and value to us whose life work is in India, and 

it 

especially to those who think their duty and care for the many 
nations of this vast Empire is a light one, particularly in Essay 
number 3,—“ The Attitude of the White Man to his Coloured 
Fellow Creatures." A reference is made to this Essay later 
on. We learn that “In the year 1843 Daniel Wilson. 
Bishop of Calcutta, taught me my first lesson on the Duty, 
and the Methods, of this great cause, (/>., the Cause of the 
Evangelization of the World) of which I was at the age 
of 22 totally ignorant. May blessings rest on his memory 
and may all Indian Bishops follow his example. It has 
been the joy of my life for sixty years, and no one will 
doubt that it has been a blessing. At any rate it has 
kept me in perfect Peace to have m)' mind stayed ,on this 
work.” f 

Dr. Cust is right when he says : “ Let me allude to the 
servants of the Indian Government, who, after a long and 
prosperous career, shielded in war, peace and time of disease, 
have been permitted to return home for an happy old age, when 
so many of their comrades sleep in the Indian graveyards. 
What shall they render unt6 the Lord ? Have they not service 
to render for themselves and their comrades ? My dead 
friends seem to cry out to me. 

~ l feel that these are my dying words, and I know that 
some may say that I had better died before I wrote them ; 
but I look round on some of my Indian contemporaries with 
despair. Their lives have been saved, they come home, but 
they seem to have no sense of their duty to do something 'for 
their fellow-creatures. Eat their dinner, go to their club and 
tailor, kill little birds, that is the sum and substance of their 
gratitude to God. How many o their fellow-labourers moulder 
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in Indian graveyards, while they have the bliss of returning 
home ! ” 

One of the most elaborate articles in this „ # volume is 
“ Common Features which appear in *all Forms of Religious 
Belief’'—and this Essay shows great research and industry. 
One Essay on “The Languages and Religions of India ** is 
reprinted here in its Greek translation. 

The concluding pages consist of Poems in English, Greek, 
Latin and Sanskrit, some of especial Indian interest. 

One of the most suggestive papers awd the flne which 
should be laid to heart by many whose lot is cast in this 
country is “ On the Attitude of the White Man to his Coloured 
Fellow-Creature all over the world”. In this paper the follow¬ 
ing questions are asked and answered :— 

“ (i) Are not the Coloured Races the Children of God 

and Inheritors of His Grace through our Saviour, as much as 
the White Men ? Can we doubt it ? 

(2) Was not our Lord one of the dark Races? See Song' 
'>/ Solomon, r, 5, 6. 

(3) Are some of the Coloured Races in any way inferior 
in intellectual qualities, if they receive the same culture as the 
White ^fen ? What were the White Men of Great Britain in the 
time of Julius Cius^r? This very year the first on the list of 
the candidates for the Civil Service of India by competition is 
a native of India. This has happened more than qgice. 

(4) Are they in any other qualities inferior ? Certainly not. 

The Indian soldier is as brave as the Englishman : the Indian 
Judge and administrator is as capable, and honest, as the 
Englishman. I have had constant experience of this. The 
educated Indian js a gentleman in demeanour and conversa¬ 
tion down to the ground, which is more than can be said of the 
low white man in Calcutta.” ** 

Perhaps in this last paragraph Dr. Cust allows his enthu¬ 
siasm to go beyond the bonds of strict truth. We have 
personally known at least* two educated Indian princes who 
were 5r are slaves to drink,—one we knew, killed himself 
by drinking too much,—and the low white man in Calcutta 
is no worse, perhaps, than the low black man of the same 

cit y* 
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, The great point surely in all these contrasts is that the 
white man, as the child of Christian parents, and brought up 
among Christian surroundings ought to be a better man than 
his brother black man*of a heathen faith and surrounded by 
heathen influences ? 


STUDIES. By B. C. Mahtab. Calcutta, Newman and Co. 

His Highness tiie Maharaj-Adhiraj Bahadur or 
BURDWANtis the author of these Studies of certain Social and 
Religious matters concerning the People of Bengal,—and they 
are “dedicated to the Respected* Memory of my late kind and 
esteemed friend, Sir John Wood burn, K.C.S.L" 

The object of the book is stated in the “Author’s Note, ' 
which is unnecessarily apologetic ; in it, he says that he has 
endeavoured to describe the effect of British Rule on certain 
classes of people in Bengal, and the results of present-day 
education ; and, above all, to point out certain social defects 
which are found more or less everywhere in Bengal, and which, 
unless checked, will bring her people to “ a pretty pass.” 

The Maharaja speaks plainly and to the point, and it is a 
great thing.to find a man in his position able and ready to 
devote his pen to the furtherance of patriotic and religious 
principles. 

The loyalty of the author to England and English institir 
tions is pre-eminent throughout the book, and his admiration of 
Lord Curzon unbounded. “ Though every friend of Lord 
Curzon saw that he had makings of a great man in him, yet 
the success of his Indian administration has Jar surpassed the 
wildest dreams of his most sanguine admirer." ^ I am afraid 
the Maharaja’s admiration will not meet with the approval of 
-the Bengal native press ! 

The author is a zealous religious Reformer and spares 
neither Brahmo nor Christian in what he says. He speaks of 
“the evil the Missionaries had been in Bengal (or rather 
India) by converting ignorant people to Christianity by^msans 
that were not always straight forward and worthy of the godli¬ 
ness of Christ. Raramohan (the founder of Brahmoism) being 
a good Hindu had no intention of denouncing Christianity, 
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for like ^11 true believers in the one universal religion of 
God, he saw true Hinduism in the pure, simple, yet grand 
teachings of the Prophet of Nazareth. , But as a Weal well- 
wisher of his country he saw the .evil that Christianity would 
bring upon the - masses whp were wholly ignorant of the true 
religion of the Vedas and pitiful idolators, and, sweating under 
the dead-weight of ceremonies which were meaningless to 
them, betook themselves to Christianity, not indeed for its 
vivifying teachings, but simply to escape from an oppressive 
ritualism, and to enjoy all the different SomfoVts of the 
Western world.” 

On the other hand, the Maharaja confesses “ Not that I 
am at all against Christianit)', for like every true Hindu, I 
serve Jesus Christ as 1 do Lords Buddha and Sankara, and 
I would never object to any of my countrymen adopting 
Christianity if he did so with full faith and in the belief that 
it was a better and truer religion than true Hinduism. 

The chapters on Early Marriage in Bengal ; Widow 
Marriage ; Female Education in Bengal; and Defects in Modern 
Education in Bengal are sound and practical, without being 
untrue to the best Hindu ideals. » 

Wq* notice, with interest, that the author fif these Studies 
puts down all the evil results of a bad education—by bad is 
meant the system of cram and superficial knowledge, to the fact 
that the present system of education is purely secular—and he 
advocates that in all private Hindu colleges the work of the 
day should begin with a Stava or Prarthana, the prayer or 
hymn selected being so simple and catholic as to be 
intelligible and sflitable to Hindu children of “all deno¬ 
minations—and e.ven to Mahommedans. This is a step in 
advance. 

The concluding chapter of this truly thoughtful book 
deals sormp heavy blows at the modern Vernacular Press of 
Bengal,*'which “is daily getting more and more offensive and 
extremely vicious in its unprincipled attacks on individuals 
and # the Government” “It is high time,” says the writer, 
“that all good people of Bengal should protest against the 
modern press rowdyism and convince our rulers that we are 
no friends of these fire-eaters.” 
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* We lay this book down with a feeling of thankfulness 
that one in high position among the Indian princes of Bengal 
should bednspired with such helpful principles, and that he 
should not be afraid to put them before his fellow-countrymen— 
they are, we trust, an earnest of labour in the future both for 
his own State'and for India. 


THE EXPLORATION OF TIBET, ITS HISTORY AND PARTICULARS 
FROM t 1623 JO 1904. By Graham Sandberg, B.A. Calcutta, 
Thacker, Spink and Co. 

A SHORT time ago we read adittle book by Annie R. Taylor 
called Pioneering in Tibet , and in it this lady, who is a veiy 
devoted worker and who, during this last expedition to Tibet, 
has acted as nurse at Chumbi and done much to cheer our 
wounded and sick soldiers, describes her work as “ The Tibet 
Pioneer Mission,” and in an account from the Christian , 
which gives the story of Miss Taylor’s first journey into 
Tibet in 1888, we come across the following statement :— 
“ We are aware that certain travellers have crossed Tibet in 
various directions, but few indeed have penetrated Inner Tibet: 
and of those Known to have reached Lhassa, only two have 
returned to tell the tale.” It is no doubt news to Miss Taylor 
and her friends of the Pioneer Mission to be told that in the year 
1708 four Capuchin Friars reached Lhassa, and for 38 years this 
Mission remained, off and on, in the capital city of Tibet, build¬ 
ing a church and making converts. Mr. Sandberg’s Book 
gives full details of this Mission and his account is the only ac¬ 
curate one put forth. The detailed and curious narrative there 
of one of these Missionaries, Cassiano BeHgattj da Mecerata, 
now appears in English for the first time. This important 
^recital, discovered recently in manuscript in a provincial library 
in Italy, was issued two years ago in an Italiat^ scientific 
periodical. Another relation of Tibetan adventure, L»w first 
given in English dress, is that of the remarkable expedition 
and tragical death of the French traveller, Mons. Dfitreul de 
Rhins. 

So early as the year 1701 the Order of Minorite Observants 
of St. Francis, pushing their mission through North China to 
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the westward, at length founded a settlement not very fly 
from the borders of north-east Tibet, stationing themselves at 
Si-nagan-fu, about 40 miles east of the Ambo region. On 
arrival they found a few native Christians in* the place, but 
whether these were descendants of Nestorian Christians or 
converts from other parfc of China does not* seem certain. 
Seven years later Tibet was attacked from a diametrically 
opposite quarter, vis., the south. Four Capuchin Friars started 
from Kathmandu and crossing the Pango Pass (19,000 feet) 
journeyed without molestation to Kirong # and P’engri and 
thence to Gyantse and Palte, at length in two months reaching 
Lhassa. They were not at .all unfavourably received. These 
four priests,* whose names are Father Domenico da Fano, 
Prefect of the Mission, Father Guiseppe da Ascoli, Father Francis 
Maria Da Tours and Father Francesco Olivero della Penna, 
were the first Europeans to stay, for any length of time, in 
Lhassa, and but for the flying visit of Giueber and D’Orville, 
SO years before, the first to set foot in that unknown city. 
These worthy men said their daily Mass, learnt the Tibetan 
language and instructed any who wished to know their beliefs 
and purposes. They maintained communication with the 
Mission settlement in Nepal and the wliolg chain of *the 
Capucflin Mission stations from Chandernagore to Lhassa was 
called “ the Tibetan Mission.” 

The authorities at home, however, looked coldly on the 
Mission, only £100 per annum Wrvs sent out^o support eight 
or nine Missionaries, and this by exchange, etc., was reduced 
by one-third before it could be used. Things reached such a 
pass tha^at the qlose of 1710, they»had to suspend operations 
and quit both Nepal and Tibet. During ten years the result 
of this Mission had been as follows:—“The bathers, of 
whom 15 had gone out at various times, had in ten yea*« 
succoured 380 dying infants and had administered baptism to 
only tw.yadults, making them children of God.” Later on we 
find another entry concerning the work of a further eight years, 
anct frcftn that we learn that “ Holy Baptism had been admini¬ 
stered in Tibet, Bekpal and Patna to no more than 2,587,” It 
seems to have been a curious custom of these Roman Fathers 
to get permission from heathen parents to baptise newly born 
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infants that were about to die, which ceremony the parents seem 
readily to have acquiesced in, perhaps thinking it some charm 
which might cause the infants to recover. In 1712 it was 
decided to despatch ‘Domenico da Fano to Rome, and he 
succeeded so well in his adrocacy of the cause that in 1714 he 
returned, having obtained the promisfe that the Tibetan Mission 
should henceforth consist of 12 priests with an annual allowance 
of 1,000 scudi. The Mission had now been suspended for 
more than four years, but early in 1715 three of the brethren 
once again found^their way to Lhassa. How the Missionaries 
received a grant of land and on it built a Church and Mission 
house at whose opening eleven /Christians, mostly natives of 
Nepal, were present ; how various translations into Tibetan were 
made, Cardinal Belluga having had a large fount of Tibetan 
type cast at his own expense ; how the Mission suffered from 
the interference and jealousy of the Jesuits; how the Mission 
was abandoned for at least seven years, from 1733 to 1740, and 
how the representations of the Prefect of the Mission, Father 
Orazio della Penna, proved marvellously successful with the 
authorities at the Vatican and procured a third return of the 
Capuchin Mission with nine clergy, including Cassiano 
BeKgatti da M^cerata, who afterwards approved himself the 
most capable and most literary of the whole : and now at 
last, on 20th April 1745, after seven more years of the re-occupa¬ 
tion of the Mission, the three remaining Missionaries (three 
having left years before) the prematurely aged Prefect 
and his faithful subordinates bade good-bye for ever to the 
capital of Tibet, and set out on the return jouiney to Nepal, 
we must refer our readers to Mr. Sandberg’s fascinating 
account. 

In conclusion, this is a book to be read,"especially at the 
^nre^ent moment. It contains much that is new on the country 
now opened, as well as much that is most valuable. 


LES ANGLAIS DANS L’INDE. WARf&N HASTINGS. By A* Bioves. 
Paris. 1904. 

THIS Life of Warren Hastings is not based on new mate¬ 
rial, but nevertheless is something of an achievement from 
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the scrupulous fairness with which it is written. It requires' 
some boldness to abandon the ancient tradition of the English 
Verres, the bandit chief, and so forth, which still holds on the 
continent of Europe, especially in Germany. 


DIE HEIMAT DER INDO.GERMANEN IM JLICHTE DER URGESCHICHT- 
LICHEN FORSCHUNG. By M. Much (2nd edit.) Berlin. 1904. 


The output of books dealing with the origin of Ihe Indo- 
Germanic race is reaching remarkable proportions* and most 
of it tends to corroborate th§ once heretical opinion that the 
home of the race has to be sought in Europe itself. 

The present work endeavours to show that Indo*Germanic 
culture originated in a tract of country reaching on the west to 
the North Sea, on the south to the Hartz mountains and the 
Riesengebirge, and on the east to the Oder or perhaps the 
Weser. These boundaries, Dr. Much thinks, were overstepped 
in the later Stone Age by migrants to Italy, the Balkans, Great 
Britain, and to the Black Sea and the Aegean. 

The subject-matter of Di. Much’s investigations is formed 
by the archaeological remains of the oldest prehistoric inhabi¬ 
tants of the tract above indicated, which have to be investigated 
with a view to ascertain how far they point to the existence of 


a uniform and primitive culture unconnected with other parts 
of the world, and how far their occurrence coincides with the 
spread of the Indo-Germanic races. “To this end,” he says, 
“attention must be directed to the extant tools and weapons of 
stone, especially those of nephrite %nd jade, to the geometrical 
patterns on pottery, especially the trade in amber, to the Great 
Grave mounts, the cultivated plants, domestic animals, and to 
the geographical and physical conformation of the country anc^ 
its influence on its inhabitants.” 


THE* QU&EN’S QUAIR. By Maurice Hewlett. Macmillan and Co. 

From the author of Richard Yea-and-Nay we expect a 
great book here and we have it. It is a book to buy, and a book 
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f to keep. The foam and spray of Mr. Hewlett’s style of 
romantic writing is well suited to the tragedy of Mary Stuart’s 
life. If he is not always wholly intelligible we forgive him 
for the wealth of words in which the difficulty is whelmed. 
His main conclusions are always luminant enough. Like 
Carlyle he paints a picture in which even the minor characters 
are so sharply defined that for the moment they fill the stage. 
The actors in this drama are marked with a vividness that 
makes them live and move. The terrible dourness of the 
Scotch Character that drove the Queen almost by natural 
reaction into unpardonable excesses, the splendid loyalty of 
Huntly, the cynical masterfulness of Bothwell, the glittering 
meanness of King Henry Darnley, the honest 1 devotion of 
Mary Livingstone which retired broken-hearted from a hope¬ 
less task, these are only some of the strong realities that 
give life to this book. Plain spoken and pitiless as he is, 
we feel our author to be remorselessly just. His sympathy 
has not blunted his judgment, nor his indignation darkened 
his perception. Mr. Hewlett is a great literary artist in a field 
in which at present he works alone. At his touch the 
bones must be dry indeed which do not spring up clad 
agUin in sinew ( and flesh. From a critical point of view we 
may occasionally catch our breath at the pace at which we 
are made to travel, and sigh for a trifle more restraint, 
but we are forced to admit that stirring times must be 
breathlessly followed, and that a tale of intrigue, passion, 
and the wrecking of a royal soul marches well to a crash 
of trumpets. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN, ETC. By Edith Wharton. Macmillan and Co. 

’ ^ 

THIS book consists of several stories, mainly dealing with 
phases of modern American life. The stories as asnile end 
abruptly, and can be safely recommended to readers who 
enjoy guessing at obscure conclusions. While thoroughly, up 
to date, sometimes unpleasingiy so, they are essentially ephe¬ 
meral, and their interest can hardly be said to justify their 
publication in book form. 
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CECILIA, OR MEMOIRS OF AN HEIRESS. By Fanny Burney. 2 vols* 

London : George Bell and Co. 

The first edition of Cecilia was published .in *1782 ; the 
present edition, with a preface and notes by Annie Raine 
Ellis, Editor of the early* Diary of Fanny Burney, was first 
published in Bohn’s Novelist Library in 1882 and is now 
re-issued in the York Library, 1904. • 

THE WORKS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON, IN* FOUR* VOLUMES. 

.Vols. I & 2. VOL. 1, ESSAYS AND REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 

VOI . 2, ENGLISH TRAITS. *THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. NATURE. 

London : George Bell and Sons. 1904. 

The text of this edition has been carefully collated and 
revised by George Sampson. English Traits was first publish¬ 
ed in 1856; The Conduct of Life in i860; Nature in 1836 
Essays in 1841, and Representative Men in 1850. These 
volumes are now reprinted in the York I ibrary. In noticing 
these reprints in the'York Library we have nothing to add to 
our comments in the last number of the Calcutta Review ,— 
the paper is excellent, the type clear and the binding all tfcat 
could bS desired. YVe might, however, add tAat the price of 
these books is 2s. per volume. 


SAINT ANDREW’S COLONIAL HOMES MAGAZINE. Vol. 4, Nos. 3 & 4. 

We have received two numbers of this excellent little 
Magazine, wjjich tglls of the good work done at Kalimpong, 
and are much pleased with what the Editor says under the 
heading of “Church Connection.” We learn from that para¬ 
graph that great care is taken that the children, who 
inmates pf these Homes, should be instructed in their own 
ChurchJ^lief, and Mr. Graham has arranged directly with the 
Bishop of Calcutta himself .for the instruction of the Church 
of England children now in the Homes. This is as it should 
be, and we are glad to find this benevolent Institution estab¬ 
lished on such lines. It deserves the support of all those, of 
whatever denomination, calling themselves “ Christians.” 
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trade-mark. lf i 

Suppliers pf eve,ry description of Machinery and Materials 


SPECIALITIES: 


Sole Agents 

inn ] 

Payne’s Printing < 
Machinery, | 

Hopkinson and Cope's 
Albion Presses, 
Chandler Price Co. 
Treadle Platen Machine,, 
Caslon’s Type, 
Fleming’s and 
Winstone’s Inks, 
Cundall’s Folding 
Machine, 
Ratcliff’s Litho 
Machines. 

Foreign Indian 
Branches: 

Calcutta, 

Bombay, 

Madras, 

Rangoon. ; 

- () - 

Mills : 

Croxley, 

Apsley, 

Nash. 

Home Park, 

Hertfordshire, 

England. 1 


Lion Brand. Printings, Writings and 
- Coloured Papers. 




The above illustration represents Messrs. Payne 
and Son's Patent Improved Wharfedaie 
Printing Machine, the most 

■ efficient made. 

< •» 

PRICES OR APPLICATION. 

i 

i 

Specimen Books shouting qualities of Paper 
slocked. 

r 

Catalogue giving full privet* and parti¬ 
culars on application. 

Calcutta : 7/ New China Bazar Street. 

HEAD OFFICE : 

65, 0/d Bailey , London. 
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White 


Printings. 


Prom As. 2-9 per lb. down'to As. 2-0 per lb. 
vr./y;/./: i<or ... 

BOOKWORK. CATALOGUES, 
HANDBILLS, &c. 

Stocked in all usual sizes and weights, 
r Samples and Particulars please refer to us as we 
feel sure our qualities at the prices quoted vyill defy 
all competition. i 

We also supply 

OVER PAPERS of various Grades and 

New Designs. 


Sample* and, Prices or application. 

We lead the Trade in Antique Laid^and Wove, 
’rices ran^e from As. 2-6 per lb. to As. 3-6 per lb. 

Stocked in Double Crown 24**28 and 35lbs. chiefly. 

__• _ _ - 

Th c 'CALCUTTA REVIEW is primed on our 
Classic Antique Wove. 


OHN DICKINSON & GO., LD., 

NEW CHINA BAZAR STREET, 

CALCUTTA. 
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